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Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Hotel Commodore, New York, New York 
February 10 to 14, 1951 


CoNVENTION THEME: 


EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING WORLD 





UE to.the large number of participants on the program of the Con- 
vention, the Proceedings will appear as two volumes. This issue 

of THE BULLETIN is the first volume. It includes the Proceedings of the 
Discussion Groups held on Monday and Tuesday afternoon and the first 
Wednesday morning Discussion Group. 

The April issue of THE BULLETIN. as the second volume, will contain 
the Proceedings of all the General Sessons, the Business Meeting, the 
Annual Financial Report of the Association, the balance of the Wednesday 
morning Discussion Groups, and such other activities of the Convention as 
they occurred. 











HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals is the department 

of secondary-school administration of the National Education Association 
of the United States. It is the professional organization for all who are inter- 
ested and engaged in the administration of secondary education. The Associ- 
ation publishes THe Butvetin and Srupent Lire eight times, monthly, dur- 
ing the school year from October to May. It conducts research studies in 
secondary education and has many services for members. Membership is five 
dollars per year, payable to the Executive Secretary, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The following pages and the April issue contain a report of this Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Convention held at the Hotel Commodore, New York, New 
York, from February 10 to 14, 1951. 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals does not necessarily en- 
dorse any individual group or organization or opinion, ideas, or judgments expressed 
in any of the papers encompassed in these Proceedings. 
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Monday, February 12, 2:30-4:15 P. M. 


Group I—Ballroom 
Cuairman: Franklin ]. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York, New York 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
John B. Crossley, Superintendent, Ventura Union High School District, 
Ventura, California 
Douglas S$. MacDonald, Principal, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 
New York 
Charles L. Williams, Principal, Booker T. Washington High School, 
Miami, Florida 


What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs in the 
Large High School? 
RUTH STRANG 


ie build an effective guidance program, the administrator should see 
clearly what we are guiding toward; he should be able to appraise the 
two main features of the program—counseling and group work; he should 
provide for co-operative development of the form of organization that best 
fits his situation; and he should help each member of his staff to make his or 
her unique contribution to the individual development and guidance of all 


the pupils. 
ENDS IN VIEW 

A good high school guidance program gets results; it helps every pupil 
make the most of his high school years; it helps him to grow in his own best 
way. The basis of effective guidance is an understanding of what each pupil 
can become. We accept him as he is, provide the experiences he needs, guide 
him in the use of them, and help him to see progress toward selt-realization and 
social responsibility. That is guidance in a nutshell. Guidance is the warp, as 
subject matter is the woof of the educational process, 

Although our first responsibility as personnel workers is to help every 
pupil discover and develop his best potentialities, we are also concerned that 
the school and community become a better place for children and young peo- 
ple to grow up in. 

Our third responsibility is to help young people develop flexibility and 
adaptability. They are facing an uncertain future. When forces over which 


Ruth Strang is Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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they have no control compel them to change their plans they should be able 
to do so without intense feelings of frustration. 

We must also think of the next generation. Since it is so important to be 
well born and to gain a sense of security in the first years of life, our fourth 
responsibility is to help boys and girls prepare themselves to become better 
parents. What we do at present in this area will be of basic importance to the 
future, Guidance in the home room; in classes in social living, life adjustment, 
and human relations; and in other informal activities will help to prepare 
young people for marriage and family life. 

Through child study, guidance, curriculum, and instruction, we can 
help children and young people discover and develop their best potentialities, 
improve their local communities, learn to adapt themselves to conditions that 
they cannot change at present, and prepare for parenthood. These are the 
ends in view. 

MEANS TO THESE ENDS 

A good guidance program has two main features: counseling and group 
work, Teachers and administrators spend much time at present in interviews 
with individual pupils and parents and in informal group discussions, The 
quality of the counseling and group work now being done in our high schools 
can be greatly improved. Of two persons who spend the same amount of 
time on an interview, one’ may increase the pupil’s sense of failure and an- 
tagonism toward school, while the other * establishes a friendly relation and 
helps the pupil take one step toward a better adjustment. 

Counseling is a face-to-face relation in which growth takes place. Coun- 
selors make an important contribution to the goals of education by: 

1. Finding out what individual pupils can learn and what is interfering with 

their optimum achievement 

2. Guiding their learning 

3. Seeing that each pupil has the experiences he needs 
By helping pupils to succeed in school, counselors reduce absence, tardiness, 
and premature school leaving. By helping pupils to understand themselves 
and their relations with others, counselors contribute to mental health, and 
help to prevent delinquency and other forms of maladjustment. 


There is value even in very short pupil-teacher contacts between classes 
or on the street or playground, when these are viewed as part of a total coun- 
seling process. In general, counseling can be considered successful when the 
pupil gains a clearer understanding of his most acceptable self and of how 
to attain it. These ends are usually best accomplished when the counselor 

1. Assumes that the pupil can think through his own difficulties 

2. Creates a friendly atmosphere in which the pupil feels accepted, and is stimu- 

lated to work out his own salvation 


1 Ruth Strang. Educational Guidance; Its Principles and Practice, p. 119. New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1945. 
2 Jbid., pp. 120-122. 
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3. Listens attentively and tries very hard to understand what the pupil is think- 


ing and feeling 
Gives information and interpretation when the pupil is ready for it and 


_ 


needs it 
5. Leaves the way open for further contacts 
6. Follows up the interview by making any feasible changes in the pupil’s en- 
vironment that will enable him to apply the insights he has gained in the 
interview 
7. Works out a balance between time 
time available for doing something 
‘fective group work, too, has certain earmarks, The group has a definite 
goal, stated in their own words. The work together toward this goal and 
each member gets satisfaction from the success of the group. They study the 
group work process with the aim of making it more effective, The adult lead- 
er facilitates the process by serving as a resource and a consultant. Each 


spent in keeping cumulative records and 
with the information they supply. 


_ 


member ot the group may at some time assume leadership; each member of 
the group is encouraged to make his unique contribution. 
STRUCTURE OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
There is no one best form of organization for all high schools, Modifica- 
tions of the following basic pattern are necessary in individual] schools. 

In any large high school a small guidance unit is essential. This is a 
group of thirty or forty pupils, each of whom their teacher-counselor knows 
as an individual. He meets them as a group as well as individually. Ideally, 
he maintains contact with the same group throughout the three or four years 
of high school. The small guidance unit may be a homeroom, a core curricu- 
lum class, a life adjustment group or some other type of informal group. 

Grade advisers may or may not be necessary. Their chief function is to 
serve as middlemen between the guidance specialist and the teacher-counselor. 
They also handle problems peculiar to a certain year of high school, such as 
group aspects of freshman orientation or the senior prom. 

A guidance specialist well qualified by personality and graduate study 
in the field of personne! work is essential. His or her duties will be described 
in the next section, The title accompanying this position may be Vice-princi- 
pal in Charge of Guidance, Director of Guidance, Co-ordinator of Guidance 
Services, or some other designation. Alternatively, a Dean of Boys and a 
Dean of Girls may share this responsibility on an equal basis. This officer, 
or these officers, may be assisted by a staff of specialists in the school or in 
the guidance department of the school system, 

The organizational structure is simple as shown on the next page. 

The way in which this organization is developed is of utmost impor- 
tance. The principal cannot say, “Let there be guidance,” and expect it to 
emerge like the world out of chaos. The guidance program should grow like 
a tree. As Shakespeare said, “Wisely and low, they stumble who go fast.” 
Its development should employ the understanding and interest of all the 


members of the staff. 
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PERSONNEL OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Every member of the school staff has a contribution to make to the de- 
velopment and guidance of the individual pupil. 

It is most important that the administrator have a vision of the end re- 
sults of guidance and an enthusiasm for a good program. His relations with 
his teachers are reflected in their relations with pupils. He understands his 
teachers, helps them to succeed, gives them recognition and approval for ef- 
fective work, provides for their continuous growth in guidance responsibili- 
ties. With respect to the pupils, he fosters conditions that make effective guid- 
ance possible. The administrator creates the basic structure of the guidance 
program. 

Teachers of every subject are the functional foundation of the guidance 
program, Through their personal relations, they meet the emotional needs 
of some of the pupils in their classes. Many pupils have mentioned a teacher 
of history or English, or some other subject, who has meant much to them. 
This kind of contribution gifted teachers have always made, 

Through the interaction which they facilitate in the class, they help pu- 
pils to guide one another. In fact, one of the chief needs of most adolescents 
is to win or hold the approval of their peers. Pupils learn most effectively 
when they need information or skill in order to help a group achieve its goal. 

Teachers guide while they teach. They must not get the idea that guid- 
ance is an “extra” to be added to their already heavy burdens. It is an intrin- 
sic part of their professional day. For example, one social studies teacher, men- 
tioned by many pupils as having been especially helpful, showed a remarkable 
sensitivity to individual pupils all during the class period. Casually he called 

attention to a poster made by one of the over-age girls. He increased John’s 
battered sense of worth by saying, “A few minutes ago John made a very 
important point which I think we should discuss further.” He helped Don- 
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ald think more logically on a question to which he gave, as usual, a confused 
answer; when Donald had straightened out his thinking, the teacher said, 
“There, we knew you could do it, if you stuck to it.” This guidance, while 
teaching, is an extremely important part of the guidance program. It occurs 
at the psychological moment when a pupil needs a sense of direction; it helps 
him to select a better way out of a situation; it gives him concrete help in 
meeting problems of daily living. 

It is also possible for the teacher to “take time out” occasionally to have 
a group discussion on some problem of immediate concern to many of the 
pupils, One class asked if they might use the Friday algebra period as a club 
meeting if they could complete the week’s work in four days. The teacher 
consented, and the pupils enjoyed the extra period of informal discussion. 
In a social studies class, discussion of a newspaper item which began before 
class was continued during the period; its personal implications for this group 
were thoroughly brought out. The principal happened to come in during the 
discussion, was greatly impressed, and asked that it be presented to a Parent- 
Teachers Association meeting. 

Every teacher has many short “talk contacts” outside of class; one study 
reported an average of thirty a week. Much can be accomplished in a few 
minutes: a release of tension: a chance to “blow off steam” harmlessly; a 
stimulus to think further on some problem; establishment of a friendly re- 
lation; continuation or renewal of a good relationship; information or support 


given at the moment it is needed. 

Each subject makes its special contribution to guidance. True-to-life 
literature may help pupils to understand themselves and their relations with 
others; science he!ps them to understand the physical world; social studies, 
to grasp social, economic, and political conditions which influence individual 
adjustment. The method of precise thinking required in mathematics may 
be applied to thinking about life problems. Home economics and physical 
education may contribute greatly to health and social relations by improving 
personal appearance and fostering skill in sports. Art and music have value 
for the creative use of leisure and for release of tension. Commercial! subjects, 


shop work, industrial arts, vocational agriculture, and home economics make 
an immediate contribution to vocational guidance. Obviously every teacher 


is an essential part of the guidance program, 

The teacher-counselor is the key person in the guidance program from 
the standpoint of the individual pupil. In the small guidance unit the teach- 
er-counselor can establish a constructive relation with every one of his thirty 
or forty counselees, keep up to date cumulative records, and use this infor- 
mation at regular intervals as well as when special need arises. The teacher- 
counselor can be responsible for most of the educational and vocational guid- 


ance of his pupils, as well as for their minor problems of adjustment. He 


meets their immediate counseling needs. He works closely with the other 


teachers and with the guidance specialist. 
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The guidance specialist bears a large responsibility for the effectiveness 
of the guidance program. At present full-time, well-qualified personne] work- 
ers are greatly needed to work with and through teachers. The quality of 
the specialist’s work with administrators, teachers, parents, and pupils de- 
pends largely on his own good adjustment. Therefore, he must not become 
tense or overfatigued. He will recognize and accept the fact that there are 
certain conditions about which he can do nothing immediately, and will de- 
vote his time and effort to areas in which they will count. 

The special personnel worker’s most important task is to help teacher- 
counselors and teachers of every subject to do better the informal counsel- 
ing and group work which they are now doing. This can be best accomplished 
through casual friendly contacts; through work with teachers on particular 
cases, either on an individual basis, or in a case conference if time can be 
found during the school day; or through voluntary child study groups or 
committees formed to consider special guidance problems and group work 
methods. This work must be done very tactfully; teachers are human; some 
are easily antagonized. The guidance specialist should be more concerned 
with promoting effective contacts between teachers and students than with 
advancing his own prestige. To the guidance specialist the principal usually 
delegates most of the responsibility for the guidance part of the service edu- 
cation of the faculty. In addition to the methods already mentioned, he may 
use a certain number of regular faculty meetings and departmental meetings 
to give teachers practical help through dramatizations and discussions of re- 
corded interviews, role playing or sociodrama, panel discussions by students, 
and other effective methods of in-service education. Unless teachers have this 
opportunity to grow in knowledge and skill, the guidance program is doomed 
to failure. 

Since the teachers have neither the time nor the preparation to work 
with complex counseling problems, the guidance specialist’s second most im- 
portant function is to work intensively with cases referred to him. Many 
adolescents need intensive counseling. In these cases also, for the benefit of 
all concerned, he keeps in close touch with the teacher who has made the re- 
ferral. As the results of his effective counseling become evident in the lives 
of individual boys and girls, the school’s public relations will improve and ad- 
ministrators will see the necessity for expert counseling services in every 
school. They will see that a school cannot afford not to have a well-qualified 
guidance specialist. 

The third main function of the guidance specialist is to become ac- 
quainted with the counseling resources outside his school, and to make re- 
ferral of cases which the school cannot adequately serve. 
ADMINISTRATORS AND PERSONNEL WORKERS AS PARTNERS 


Administrators and personnel workers are co-thinkers, co-planners, and 
co-workers, The personnel worker serves as a consultant to the principal. 
Through his close contact with pupils, he sees their needs and is in a position 
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~ 


to suggest necessary changes in the school policy and program. He serves as 
an interpreter of the guidance point of view and program, keeping attention 
focused on the end results to bt achieved and the means requisite to achieve 
them. Thus, all members of the staff arrive at a common understanding and 
purpose. The personnel worker is an aid to teachers and teacher-counselors, 
helping teachers to understand pupils, and pupils to understand teachers. 
The personnel worker is also a discoverer of unrealized talents and poten- 
tialities among both pupils and teachers. He helps pupils to make the most 
of the education offered in the school, and finds the real reasons tor their 
occasional failure to do so, He is an aid to parents in their guidance of chil- 
dren; in this capacity he can relieve the principal of some of his conferences 
with parents. As an evaluator of the effectiveness of the education as well as 
of the guidance offered, the personnel worker follows up pupils who have 
left school, and obtains their suggestions for improvements. 

The administrator does much to help the personnel worker, He exem- 
plifies the guidance point of view in his relations with teachers, pupils, and 
parents. He devotes some faculty meetings to guidance problems. He pro- 
vides time for teacher-counselors to keep and interpret their cumulative rec- 
ords. He supplies equipment and materials needed for the guidance pro- 
gram. He provides opportunities within the school day for administrator, 
teachers, personnel worker, pupils, and parents to confer together. 

Effective guidance of children and young people seems to be one of the 
few bright and constructive aspects of the world today. 


What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs in the 
Large High School? 
G. L. CLELAND 


ITH the adoption of the Prosser Resolution in June 1945 emphasizing 

that a large percentage of high school youth are not receiving the life 
adjustment training they need and to which they are entitled, attention was 
again focused on a secondary school program which would provide for their 
needs, interests, and abilities. This was not a new idea nor is it the first time 
evidence has been presented showing the general inadequacies of most second- 
ary school curricula, The Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Educational Association, in its publication in 1944, “Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth;” the study of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, “General Education in the American High School,” published 
in 1942; the various studies of the American Youth Commission in the late 
thirties, and various bulletins of the ‘National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, have presented ample evidence of the needs of youth and the tragic 


G. L. Cleland is Principal of the Ingalls Junior-Senior High School, Atchison, 
Kansas. 
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failure of the secondary school to provide a functional program. Life Adjust- 
ment Education, if it is not to become a mere catch word expression, another 
educational terminology to which lip service is given, must concern itself with 
the “How” rather than the “Why.” As Spears* so aptly points out, educators 
need spend no more time establishing the worthy purposes of the school. The 
current problem in Secondary Education is not “Where are we going?” but 
rather “How are we going to get there?” 

Guidance is the heart of a secondary school program which attempts to 
meet the needs of boys and girls. The ultimate objective of our entire educa- 
tional effort must be to provide those learning experiences which enable the 
individual to proceed with the greatest usefulness to himself and to society. 
If this be true, then our entire program must be based upon a thorough and 
continuing program of knowing and understanding each individual pupil. 


THE TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 


Guidance, to be effective, must be carried on largely by the classroom 
teacher. With the recognition and acceptance of the idea that schools must be 
concerned with much more than the intellectual development of their students, 
the role of the classroom teacher became increasingly important. Today’s 
School calls for teachers with sympathy and understanding who serve as ad- 
visors and helpers of young people rather than purveyors of information. Mark 
Hopkins on a log is ofttimes scoffed at today but the fact remains that the stu- 
dent remembers the personality of the teacher, his helpfulness and his sympa- 
thetic understanding, long after he has forgotten the subject matter. 


Rosecrance* lists the following qualities which a teacher should have in 
order to be effective in today’s school. 


. Knowledge of child growth and development at different age levels. 

. Sensitivity to human relationships and sympathetic understanding of human 

reaction. 

3. Skill in the techniques of guidance including the technique of interview. 

4. An understanding of the way in which effective learning takes place. 

5. A philosophy of education based on the needs of boys and girls and cen- 
tered around problems of living. 

6. Acceptance of the responsibility of planning educational programs that will 
meet the needs of boys and girls. 

7. Knowledge of how to collect and interpret original data. 

8. Resourcefulness in discovering and using a wide variety of materials. 

9. Ability to establish and maintain desirable relationships with the general 
community. 

10. Ability to establish and maintain desirable relationships with parents. 

11. Knowledge of a much broader subject matter field. 

12. Ability to pull together all of the elements of a problem. 

13. New philosophy of evaluation and a knowledge of the new instruments, tech- 
niques and methods of interpretation. 

14. Appreciation of the need for a re-evaluation of the educational program. 

15. Security. 


No — 


1 Spears, Harold. The High School for Today. New York, American Book Co., 1950. 
2F. C. Rosecrance. General Education in the American High School, Chapter 10. Chicago: Scott, 


Foresman and Co. 1942. 
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It seems rather obvious from this list that new demands are being made 
on the teacher in respect to guidance and as Rosecrance points out “since the 
teacher is the key to the success of any educational program, his ability to meet 
those demands is most important.” 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR AN EFFECTIVE COUNSELING AND 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 

1. It is the duty of the school to provide a suitable program for all youth 
of secondary school age. 

The high school today is not a selective institution. In spite of the obvious 
truth of this statement, practices indicate all too often that it is not accepted 
or that lip service only is given to it. Witness the number of drop outs, the 
high percentage of failures among the slow learners or mentally retarded, 
What gave rise to the Prosser Resolution and its accompanying Life Adjust- 
ment Education movement? When we have given our excuses—and many are 
valid—the fact remains that youth are not in the secondary school today be- 
cause they are not interested; and they are not interested because the program 
to them simply doesn’t make sense, It has failed to help them in those things 
which they consider important. Could guidance have helped them? The fol- 
lowing statement accepted by the regional conferences of Life Adjustment Ed- 
ucation is significant. “An intimate, comprehensive and continuous program 
of guidance and pupil personnel services must constitute the basis on which 
any efforts to provide life adjustment education must rest.” 

2. There is no fundamental difference between guidance and the purposes 
of education, 

Alberty* points out that the reason guidance and the curriculum has been 
thought of as separate entities was due to the character of the traditional high 
school curriculum. He states that “while theoretically, it has always been 
claimed that organized subjects met the needs of students, as a matter of fact 
these subjects have been far removed from the actual problems which youth 
face in the modern world.” However when we examine the purpose of educa- 
tion and the objectives of a functional curriculum and compare them with the 
generally accepted definitions of guidance we find them to be interchangeable. 

3. Guidance should not be thought of as a separate function but as an 
integral part of the entire school program. 

It functions in the various classes, the clubs, the teams and the social life 
of the schools, It is a service “designed to give systematic aid to pupils in mak- 
ing adjustments to various types of problems which they must meet—educa- 
tional, vocational, health, moral, social, civic, and personal. It should en- 
deavor to help the pupil to know himself as an individual and as a member 
of society; to enable him to correct certain of his shortcomings that interfere 
with progress; to know about vocations and professions so that he may in- 
telligently choose and prepare in whole, or in part, for a life career, and to as- 


8 Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, Ch. 13. New York: Macmillan Co., 


1948. 
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sist him in the constant discovery and development of abiding creative and 
recreational interests.” ‘ It becomes increasingly evident that such a concept 
cannot be achieved in the offices of deans or counselors but must be gained 
by working with the student day by day in various social situations. 


4. The concept of guidance in any school will be reflected by the educa- 
tional philosophy of the school. 

The school that is genuinely interested in the problems of youth and 
believes that the main job of education is helping youth find a satisfactory 
solution to his problems; the school whose concept of education is that of a 
maturing process rather than the acquisition of specific bodies of subject mat- 
ter, will have a guidance program that is vital. In that schoo] guidance and 
education are virtually synonomous. 


5. The job of the teacher in a modern educational program has changed 
from being an “information specialist” to that of guiding and directing group 
and individual learning activities. 

If we really believe that it is the duty of the school to take all the youth, 
the community sends us and to do the best we possibly can in meeting their 
needs and problems the traditional subject matter specialist can be of little 
help to the majority of youth, This is not to say that they do not have a place 
nor that information and knowledge are not essential. But it must be func- 
tional information, knowledge as a means to an end and not an end in itself. 


6. The core curriculum type of organization offers the best way for the 
teacher to help each student discover his interests and meet his needs. 

This is an entirely new subject and takes us into the field of curriculum 
reorganization. It does have a bearing on guidance however because of the 
obvious necessity of reorganizing the curriculum if the persistent needs of 
boys and girls are to be met. The core type of common learnings program 
with its large block of time offers an ideal way to care for the common needs 
and interests of students. With such a program, the idea of guidance as a 
separate function of the school disappears. It is integrated into the entire edu- 
cative process and becomes a part of education itself. 


WHAT OF THE GUIDANCE SPECIALIST 
In the modern high school, the classroom teacher has the most important 
role of the guidance program. However, not all of the students’ problems can 
be handled satisfactorily simply by a reorganization of the curriculum. In 
the large high school an adequate guidance program calls for trained per- 
sonnel to give special types of assistance to students and teachers, The guid- 
ance specialist functions in a dual capacity, He works with the individual 
student whose teacher is inadequate in meeting his special needs and he 
works constantly to help teachers become more competent in meeting those 
needs. 


4 Evaluative Criteria. Washington, D. C.: Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1946. 
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Alberty® mentions the following functions for which expert help is 
needed. 

| 1. To co-ordinate the group and individualized instruction which is the prin- 
cipal responsibility of the classroom teacher. 

2. To administer programs for promoting a better understanding of the student, 
through the securing of adequate data. 

3. To aid in vocational placement of students both in the part time work pro- 
gram of the school and in full time employment at the end of the period of 
formal education. 

4. To deal with difficult cases of physical or psychological maladjustments which 
require special training and skill of a psychiatric nature. 

5. To maintain a follow up of graduates and drop outs and to interpret data re- 
garding such a follow up for the purpose of improving the guidance program, 
and the total school program. 

An adequate program of guidance and counseling in the large high 
school should provide the following services.” 


1. Continuous study of individuals and their physical, mental, and social needs. 
a. Appraisal of pupil capacities, abilities, interests, special aptitudes and 
personal adjustments. 
b. Interpretation of pupil needs as a basis for curriculum and instructional 
services and special instructional services for physically, mentally, educa- 
tionally, or socially handicapped. 











2. Development and adjustment services to aid the individual in— 
a. Work attitudes and study habits 
b. Social attitudes and habits 


c. Personality growth 
d. Leadership and followership 
3. Life planning activities for all students through— 
a. Information about educational opportunities 
b. Occupational information 
c. Understanding of self, others and human relationships 
d. Use of these understandings in life planning 
. Placement and occupational adjustment— 
a. Assistance in transfer from school to vocation 
b. Work experience programs 
. Follow up services for youth who left school or progressed to a higher level. 


cs 








uw 


Can such a program be realized? It depends on the quality of leadership. 
It depends on the philosophy of education and the objectives of education 
developed by the school. It depends on the effectiveness of in-service training 
and above all on teachers who have sympathy, understanding and a genuine 


' interest in all youth. 





® Alberty, Harold, op c¢it., p. 394. 
© McDaniel, J. W. “Guidance for Life Adjustment,’’ Ch. 16 in Education for Life Adjustment, edited 


by Harl Douglass. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1950. 
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Group II—Ballroom 
CHAIRMAN: William H. Bristow, Director, Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
Board of Education, New York, New York 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
William E. McGorray, Principal, Andrew Jackson High School, Los 
Angeles, California 
Albert ]. Harder, Principal, Fair Haven Junior High School, New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut 


What Program of Education for the Slow Learner? 
MARY E, MEADE 


HE question of the program of education for the slow learner might be 

said to be the number one item of unfinished business over a span of 
fifty years, for it has been a matter of concern to our educational leaders ever 
since the consolidation of the counties with the city of New York in 1898. A 
perusal of the report of the Superintendent of Schools, The First Fifty Years, 
published in 1948, brings to light many enlightening facts of the continuing 
interest in and changing philosophy concerning the “slow” pupil. 

Before 1900, Dr. Maxwell was aware of the great waste that was taking 
place in the schools at this time, through failure of the children to master 
the subject matter of the curriculum. He attributed much of it to poor teach- 
ing and to lack of interest on the part of the pupil, Even at this time, indi- 
vidual differences were beginning to be recognized and some attempts were 
made to adapt the school organization to children of varying abilities and 
learning difficulties. 

Dr. Maxwell advocated that all new high school buildings be provided 
with facilities for manual training, sewing, cooking, and wood carving for 
girls, and shops for wood and metal work for boys. “The most bookish of 
men cannot afford to neglect the lessons of accuracy, self-reliance and respect 
for honest labor that are to be derived from actual work with the hands in 
carrying out the commands of the brain.” ' The Superintendent recommen- 
ded the establishment of a well-equipped trade school for pupils forced to 
leave schoo! to begin earning. * 

By 1910 the high schools offered four courses, academic, manual train- 
ing (pre-engineering), technical (trades), commercial. In these 60% passed 
all subjects—31% failed one or more—30% every year dropped out. Dr. 
Maxwell’s statement of reasons in 1906 included (1) necessity to earn money, 
(2) restlessness of adolescents in a large city, (3) no natural ability to cope 
with high school subjects—(4) excessive home work, (5) less protective 


1 The First Fifty Years. Report of Superintendent of Schools. New York: Board of Education, 1948, 
p. 10 ff. 

2 [bid, p. 12. 
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atmosphere than in elementary school, (6) acceptance by colleges before 


graduation. 
Dr. Maxwell's suggestions for solving the problem will still find an an- 


swering chord in some teachers’ hearts. “It should be said that where a child 
after a fair trial is shown to possess mental powers of so inferior a nature 
that he cannot pass high school studies, he should not only not be prevented 
from leaving high school, but he should be encouraged to leave, Before we 
can say definitely that a boy is too dull to pursue high school studies, we 
must know that he has failed in hand work as well as in head work—in 
science as well as in language.” * 

In 1911, a survey was made of New York City education by the Hanus 
Committee. The report was widely discussed and should have had influence 
on the high school curriculum, It recommended differentiated courses of com- 
mercial training and extension of manual training and homemaking courses 
(recommended by the superintendent since 1899); recommended abolition of 
regulation requiring 2 years of mathematics and 3 years of language and “that 
the only required subjects be English, social science, natural science, health, 
manual training (boys), practical arts (girls), physical training, fine arts and 
music.” It recommended a study of the technical courses at Washington 
Irving to determine where additional schools of this kind should be built 
to make such training convenient and available to children in all parts of 
the city.” In its final form in 1913 it disapproved the high school course of 
study with its predominant emphasis upon the classics. It urged the adapta- 
tion of high school education to the individual] and social needs of pupils, 
manual training, practical and home arts, greater emphasis on civics and vo- 
cational guidance. In 1915, the first co-operative class was organized at Wash- 
ington Irving High School. ° 

The 1920's brought a new and broader definition of retardation, exem- 
plified in Dr. Campbell’s statement: “As we see it today, the child is retarded 
if he fails to make progress in accordance with his individual interests, apti- 
tudes, and mental capacity; if his physical, mental, moral and spiritual growth 
are not furthered to the fullest possible extent.” ’ 

During this decade vocational high schools grew in numbers and pupils 
so that the Superintendent of Schools discussed that form of education in 
his annual report of 1929-30, “There is need of a new philosophy of voca- 
tional education. This philosophy must be based on reality, not on abstract 
educational theory, nor on the views of special pleaders. A true philosophy 
must take account of the fact that we have many pupils who are compelled 
to leave full-time schools as soon as the law allows them, and that these chil- 
dren must contribute as early as possible to their own or their parents’ sup- 


A Jind, p. 39 
4 Ibid. p. 40 
5 Ibid, p. 55 


* Ibid, p. 64. 
7 Ibid, p. gi. 
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e port... . A true philosophy of vocational education must recognize the 
fact that there are differences in ability among children and that these dif- 
ferences must be considered. * 

The 1930's brought enormous numbers of pupils to the high schools and 
the old solution of going to work or to a vocational school no longer worked. 
As Dr. Campbell described the problem in 1934: “Experiments are needed 
now as at no other time for we have in our schools, chiefly our secondary 
schools, vast numbers of children who have neither the taste nor the liking 
for the traditional school subjects. Many have not the native ability to master 
these subjects; but the field of subjects by which we may educate children 
is practically unlimited. There are educative possibilities in almost every 

human activity when rightly directed. Every child belongs in school and 

there is something we can do for every one of them if we have but the 

i determination and the will to discover the chord to which he responds, For 
what men know is not the measure of what education has done for them byt 
what men are. Find, if possible, the thing he wants most to do and then show 
him how to do it. Educate each one in the way in which he is capable of being 
educated. ° 

The report summarizes the situation as follows: There was a growing 
awareness of the greatest problem confronting the high schools—what to do 
with the non-academic child. Many thousands of children remained in high 
school during tht depression, who would have preferred to leave school for 
work if jobs had been available. Many who desired vocational training were 
not able to secure admission to schools of their choice. Modification and 
simplification of existing courses and subjects had not proved a satisfactory 
solution. The introduction of new courses with emphasis on workshops in 
crafts, hobbies, and art, as well as along vocational lines was urged. These 
efforts were limited by the fact that although high school enrollment was 
greatly increased, budget allowances were actually diminished due to the 

exigencies of the depression period. ” 

In 1935 a Joint Committee on Maladjustment and Delinquency recom- 
mended: In the high schools, bright, normal and slow children should be 
grouped within a single high school rather than segregated in separate build- 
ings. Courses of study for slow learners (I. Q. below 80) should be extended 
and such pupils should not be forced into courses leading to an academic 
diploma." The recommendation concerning the diploma was implemented 
by the Board of Education in 1945 when it authorized the non-Regents gene- 
ral diploma with a more liberal system of grouping the subjects. 

To summarize,—I have traced the problem from the early days when 
the failure in the strict academic curriculum was blamed on the teacher or on 
the lack of manual training for the more advanced thinkers, and when the 


— (9S tote 


‘? 





8 Ibid, p. 103. 
® Ibid, p. 126. 
10 Ibid, p. 134. 
U Ibid, p. 140. 
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most evident solution, and the one most used, was leaving schoo] and going 
to work. 

During the 1920's we had an inkling of the more complex causes and 
the inadequacy of the “leaving school” answer. The depression years taught 
us the hard way that most of these pupils would stay in our schools, and that 
society expected us to develop them into worthwhile citizens, One of the by- 
products of the depression was the development of remedial programs in 
reading and arithmetic with the help of W. P. A. instructors, and the recogni- 
tion of a need for that kind of teaching in high school. 

Now, here we are in the second half of the 20th century with the same 
problem. What is the condition today? 

In September 1950, over 45,000 pupils entered the academic high schools 
of New York City. Over 1,800 of these had I, Q.’s of 75 or less; almost 4,300 
were in the 76-85 group and over 8,000 came in the 86-95 group. If we put 
iteanother way, 4°¢ had I. Q.’s of 75 and under, 22 were in the 90 below 
group and 43°¢ were less than 100. The median I. Q. for the group was 
103.69. Since we have included in this tabulation special schools for which 
entrance requirements are sect up, the picture is not so rosy as the average 
shows, in most of the schools. If I may use our own school as an illustration, 
out of 1,200 admissions, 94 were in the 75 and below group and 201 fell be- 
tween 76 and 85, and the median I. Q. of the whole new class was 95.2. 
There are 10 schools with a lower median than ours, The need for providing 
a program for the slow pupil seems obvious. How can it be met? 

One of the satisfying things about working in the New York City Aca- 
demic high school, (The field I know best) is the great variety of approaches 
to a problem and the great freedom allowed for experimentation. Since this 
is so, I cannot give you a blue print for a program followed in all of the 
academic high schools, but I can say that there are in general, 4 ways of meet- 
ing the situation now in common use: 

1. Special curriculum—C.R.M.D. Division—for 1.Q.’s below 75. 

2. Special classes for slow pupils in all departments—usually for I.Q.’s between 

75-90. 
3. Segregation of slow pupils in a General Course—between 75-90. 
4. The XG program—between 75-90. 
Item 1. Special Curriculum for 1.0.’s below 75 

In New York City, for many years, the elementary division has had 
special classes with special curriculum and specially trained teachers for chil- 
dren with retarded mental development. Pupils are assigned to these after 
careful testing by the Bureau of Child Guidance when it is proven that their 
I. Q. is less than 75. This program has been extended to some of the high 
schools. 

Item 2. Special Classes for slow pupils in all departments—for 1.0.’s between 
75-90. 

In a school which does not have a C. R. M. D. course to which pupils 

are assigned when they come into the building, the pupil can be put into the 
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modified classes after the teachers have had time to add the record of expe- 
rience to that of I. Q., reading grade, and achievement tests. Any program for 
the slow learner must be flexible, for ambition, perseverance, and attitude 
can bring success in a regular program to a pupil that statistics might relegate 
to a special program. 


In most schools in New York City, pupils with I. Q.’s of less than 90, 
with reading grades showing retardation of more than a year, and /or a simi- 
lar backwardness in arithmetic are programmed for classes in remedial read- 
ing and remedial arithmetic, and are not permitted to enroll in stenography, 
foreign languages, algebra, or accounting until improvement is noted. As you 
well know, that millenium usually does not arrive, so the problem is still 
what program for the slow learner? 


Again I should like to use Washington Irving as a sample. We are for- 
tunate in having five regular courses: Academic, Commercial, Fine and Ap- 
plied Art, Dressmaking and Dress Design, and Home Economics. These slow 
learners who are unable to meet the requirements for the diplomas from 
these courses art programmed for the non-Regents classes in these depart- 
ments. For example, such a girl wishing to go into the business world may 
take Clerical Practice instead of Stenography, Record Keeping instead of 
Accounting, but work with the Commercial students in Typewriting and 
Merchandising. She may take electives in Home Nursing, Arts and Crafts, 
Clothing Construction, Applied Chemistry, Nutrition and Personal Regimen. 
She will be in the non-Regents classes in English and Social Studies, but 
continue with the rest of her class in Music and Health Education. In Wash- 
ington Irving we keep such girls sectionized in accordance with the course 
they asked for on admission, Since all girls follow individual programs, there 
is no problem of discrimination against the slow pupil, although these girls 
will receive a general diploma rather than a commercial one. They are grate- 
ful to us for providing a program leading to a diploma, when their own 
failures and poor records have proven to them the impossibility of following 
the regular program. The requirements for a genera] diploma demand three 
years of work in a major field, and another two year sequence. The rest of 
the elective units may be disparate subjects, Thus a slow pupil in the techni- 
cal courses will take the non-Regent subjects in the department and fill in 
with the non-Regents electives from other fields. As I said earlier, we are for- 
tunate in having a large number of such classes, and historically, a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the slow pupil. Forty years ago, Washington Irving did 
not permit the “slow” pupil of that day to take foreign languages, but gave 
her Declamation and Music instead. 


You will probably want to know what happens to these “slow” students. 
Some come back to evening school to try longer and harder to pass tradition- 
al high school subjects. A few go to colleges that are more interested in atti- 
tudes than in scholastic achievement. Some go to schools of nursing, or take 
short courses in dietetics, laboratory techniques, or business. The two-year 
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institutes established by the State, provide additional training for some of 
them. The great mass of them go to work, and obtain good jobs in this vast 
city with its large stores, insurance companies, banks, and an equally large 
number of small businesses. Employers often appreciate the services of a girl 
who has put forth greater effort to make a modest success, who has nice man- 
ners, and a high sense of responsibility and willingness to work at menial 
tasks. In the not too distant future, most of them get married. Their electives 
in the Home Economics Department have given them some preparation for 
making a home. 


Statistics may tell the story in another way. Out of 538 graduates from 
Washington Irving last June: 

166 or 28.5% received Academic diplomas 

147 or 25.2% received Commercial diplomas 

143 or 24.5% received Technical diplomas 

127 or 21.8% received General diplomas 

A comparison with the graduating class of June 1949 would be interest- 
ing. Out of 634 graduates: 

228 or 36% received Academic diplomas 

149 or 24% received Commercial diplomas 

152 or 24% received Technical diplomas 

105 or 16% received General diplomas 

In that same class, of the 118 girls with I. Q’s of less than 95, only 46 
received General diplomas. Twenty-five of the girls getting general diplomas 
had 1.Q.’s of 105 or above. It is pleasant to speculate on the meaning of statis- 
tics, but they bear out one of our ideas, the difficulty of selecting students for 
“slow” classes by using the I. Q. as the criterion. 

This method of programming the slow learner, that is, assigning them 
to special classes in all departments, has many advantages in our school. In 
the first place, there are no arguments with parents and girls about being as- 
signed to a non-Regents course. They arrive there as a result of failure in non- 
preparation for the regular courses. We can make use of the great wealth of 
electives we can offer and often program the slow girls in classes with those 
not too much brighter. This provides for efficient administration. On the 
other hand, the strengths may be weaknesses. A girl who receives a general 
diploma often has a record of many failures before she is willing to accept 
her adviser’s recommendations, Furthermore, this democracy of selection de- 
mands very careful guidance so that the girl does not graduate with a hodge- 
podge of subjects. 

Item 3. Segregation of Slow Pupils in Special Course, usually called a Gen- 
eral Course. 

Many schools have instituted a general course, to which the pupils are 
assigned at admission and which has a specific program of studies arranged. 
Again, I should like to use one school as a sample, Walton. It has been a 
pioneer in developing a general course tailored to the needs of slow learners. * 


"The Walton High School XG Program.’’ High Points, November 1950—p. 20. 
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This course of study provides for English and Social Studies every term, 
three units of Clerical Practice and Typewriting, two units of Science (Gene- 
ral Science and Biology), two units of Home Economics or Crafts or Mathe- 
tatics Record Keeping and two units of varied electives in Science, Math, 
Crafts, Spanish, or those not taken in the other two units groups. The pupils 
take four major subjects a term with Typewriting added for half the course. 


These pupils are segregated in all their classes which are designated as 
G classes, and they receive a general, non-Regents diploma upon graduation. 
They have special advisers assigned to these students, and an effort is made 
to select teachers who are sympathetic with this type of student. Pupils may 
be transferred into this course if their record indicates the need for such trans- 
fer; similarly, pupils may be put into the regular curriculum if perseverance 
and ambition compensate for slow mentality. The advantages of this type of 
program are its systematic and purposeful organization; the freedom of adapt- 
ing the courses to the students since all the pupils in the G classes have the 
same course and same aim; the careful guidance of the group throughout the 
full course; and the selection of teachers interested in specializing in the 
teaching of the slow student. In a school such as ours, it would be expensive 
administratively and limit the students to too few electives, however. 


Item 4. The XG Program. 

As has been indicated, the programs described above are over ten years 
old, although there has been continuous experimentation and adaptation with- 
in the individual schools. Our most recent attempt is the XG program which 
is two years old. It is really a method of organizing these slow students 
which can be used either in the special class or the course program, 


XG stands for experimental general and it was fostered, developed, and 
supervised by Dr. Thomas, one of the assistant superintendents in the High 
School Division at Headquarters. As a result, there is more centralization 
which means opportunities for mutual help among the teachers of these 
classes; much assistance in the form of suggested outlines, lesson units, meth- 
ods; limitation of class size and shortening of teachers’ programs to enable 
them to do creative work in curriculum building and methodology. The pro- 
gram is designed for the slow learner. It is not a remedial program, for a boy 
of 15 who has a mental age of 12 and has a 12 year old reading ability is 
reading at his normal level and no remedial program will raise him to the 
15 year oid reading level. 

The most successful part of this program has been the “core.” Our defi- 
nition of “core” refers to a program in which one teacher acts as official teach- 
er for a class and teaches the class for two or more periods each day (usually, 
but not necessarily, English and Social Studies) during which he tries to ac- 
complish the following (listed in order of importance): 

1. Learn pupils’ backgrounds, abilities, interests and problems and win pupils’ 
confidence. 
2. Help pupils to understand their own abilities, strengths, and weaknesses; 
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face their own problems; make realistic plans; and accept responsibility for 
their own actions. 
3. Help pupils to work together and to understand and get along with others. 
. Improve their ability to read and to communicate orally and in writing; to 
interpret maps, graphs, pictures, and cartoons. 
5. Help pupils integrate the experience they are having in other classes and in 
other parts of the school and outside with what they are learning in the core. 
Teach them as much of the traditional subject matter for the term as they 
are capable of learning through methods which are based on a thorough un- 
derstanding of the abilities, interests and concerns of jhe group. 

This program is still in effect and is being expanded to the 10th year. 
Some schools are using this method for bright pupils to remove the stigma 
of the slow class from new techniques such as trips, strip films, fewer teachers. 

As was said earlier, the great advance in the XG program is the inter- 
change of ideas among the teachers, the new materials developed by them, 
and the assistance and supervision by the central office. There are available 
units in all of the subjects of the 9th year, and also units for the “core” course. 
These have been developed from the interests of the pupils and have been 
tried in classes. They are of great value for the teacher of regular classes, too, 
for the emphasis on the interests of the pupil is something that all teachers 


— Ww 


6. 


S 


need to understand. 
Conclusion 

The subject of the slow learner is engaging the attention of the teachers 
in all the academic high schools except those selecting their pupils. As has 
been indicated, there is no one remedy for the problems of that type of stu- 
dent. It is generally agreed, however, that the traditional academic course 
including foreign languages, higher math, and advanced science is not for 
him—nor is the traditional commercial course with stenography and account- 
ing. 

It has been proven that the approach in al] subjects should be as prac- 
tical as possible and based on the interests of the pupils. Subjects which de- 
velop certain skills are very popular with this type of pupil. Since most of 
them are not going on for higher education, they should be trained for some 
type of job. Whatever program is used is bound to be expensive, for the 
classes must be small, the illustrative material varied, and the teachers’ pro- 
grams lighter in terms of numbers of pupils instructed, 

We have found that there are certain characteristics common to these 
pupils, and certain techniques that are successful in dealing with them. There 
has been so much experimentation with the contents of the courses that I 
would need a book to include examples of units and lesson plans, The maga- 
zine High Points, issued by the Board of Education to all teachers in the 
High Schools of New York City, and written by those teachers, is a gold 
mine of practical, down-to-earth material on the slow learner. 

In case some of you are fortunate enough to be unfamiliar with the 
characteristics of slow learners and techniques of dealing with them, may I 
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quote two statements describing them. “In our work with the pupils in the 
General Course we must consider that they come to us with the same needs, 
same interests, and the same problems as other pupils. The “typical” Gen- 
eral Course student might be described as follows: He dislikes reading; he 
does read the comics, the picture captions, in the newspapers; he has little 
background, little vocabu'ary, and is poor in spelling. His concentration span, 
is limited but can be developed. He has an amazing power to forget. He has 
little initiative; but he comes out of an environment that dominates him, 
but he is capable of development. He has little knowledge of material or con- 
tent, and is in addition unable to appreciate standards for that material. He 
likes routine, with variety within that routine. He is emotionally unstable. 
He lacks arithmetic skills. He has the ability to get along with others. He 
can learn if drilled sufficiently, He is extremely realistic, materialistic. There 
is no transfer of learning. He is quick to know his rights and the obligations 
of others. He recognizes fairness, justice. His penmanship is kindergartenish. 

These students naturally require more individual attenticn on the part 
of the teacher. The teacher must be keenly aware of changing attitudes, of 
situations causing difficulties in the whole class and in the family group and 
must always be on the alert for the pupil who, for one reason or another fails 
to participate in the group or class activity, and try to encourage him to 


greater effort.” ” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SLOW PUPILS 
Slow pupils have limited ability for abstract reasoning. They can neither 
grasp nor understand abstract ideas readily. Facts can be retained for a short 
period of time. The ability to organize ideas into coherent units to be ex- 
pressed orally or on paper is seriously limited. They read the printed page 
with difficulty. Their range of vocabulary, both spoken and written, is rela- 
tively small when compared with that of the bright pupil. 


PROCEDURES THAT WORK 


1. Visualize your teaching as much as possible. 

2. Supervise study procedure. 

3. Do not assign homework. 

4. Permit the pupils to work with one another in class at their assigned 
tasks. 

5. Make up a series of mimeographed sheets to substitute for the text- 


book when the text-book is too difficult on specific units of work. 

6. Vary your teaching procedure. Do not over-emphasize supervised 
study. Work sheets, current events day, movies, drawing of maps, 
charts, composition writing, testing, etc. Your socialized recitation pe- 
riods need not necessarily cover the entire period. Use interesting stor- 
ies to supplement your teaching, but do not make your teaching a 
process of “telling stories” each day.“ 


13 Walton High School, Report on General Course 
14 David Lane, ‘Facing the Problems in Teaching the Slow Pupils." High Points, October 1945. Vol. 


27, No. 8, pp. 41 ff. 
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Again, | should like to quote some statistics. A report of the graduates 
from the academic high schools in June 1950, shows that 72% of those en- 
tering the 9A and 10A four and three years earlier graduated, This, I think 
is better than the national average. If we look a it another way: out of 100 
that enter, 30 drop out, 39 get an academic diploma, 18 a general diploma, 
11 a commercial diploma and 2 a special diploma. These are, indeed, en- 
couraging when we realize that the median of the pupils entering our schools 
last September was 103.69. 

A concise statement that leaves us breathless by its implications, quoted 
from another article in High Points may give the explanation for our success. 
“The key to the effective handling of the slow pupil is seeing what his prob- 
lems are and where they originate, and fashioning procedures and materials to 
suit his particular needs and abilities. We do not have to pamper the slow 
pupil. Nor need we treat him with condescension or ill-concealed despair. 


9:15 


All he asks is our understanding, affection, and skill. 


What Program of Education for Slow Learners? 
RAYMOND A. GREEN 


HIS paper deals with the many problems that faced us and continue to face 

us in the education of the slow-learners in Newton High School, Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts. More than fifteen years ago we realized there were many 
pupils in high school who were incapable, either through lack of ability or 
interest or both, of fitting into the pattern of education provided for the av- 
erage or above average students. The curricula offered then—college, general 
academic, business and office training, and trade—did not fit their abilities or 
satisfy their needs. A high drop-out rate was the result, a drop-out rate greater 


than now exists. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THESE PUPILS 
The school tried to find the reasons for the fact that slow-learners left 
school as soon as the law permitted. Not only they lacked interest in the tra- 
ditional subject matter but also they possessed a lower-than-average intelligence 
that contributed to a failure in subjects geared to pupils of average or better- 
than-average ability. From tests their I, Q.’s ranged from 75 to 95. They 
could not see the purpose or values of continuing school. They could not 
achieve academic success, They were generally poor readers. Many did not 
have the manipulative skills necessary for success in the trades. Because of 
their home background many lacked acceptable social graces. Some came from 
broken homes and lacked the security each boy and girl needs. Some were 
members of large families with low economic levels, There was need to earn 
money for the support of the family or there was the desire to have spending 
15, H. Lass and Frank A. Smerling, “The English Teacher and the Slow Pupil." High Points, Feb- 


ruary 1947—Vol. 29. No. 2, p. 1 
Raymond A. Green is Principal of the Newton High School and Newton Junior 


College, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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money like other students. Home conditions were not favorable for study. 
Some of these pupils were state wards, who helped pay for their keep by per- 
forming household duties in the homes where they lived, and at the same time 
tried to carry a regular school program. 

In democracy a slow-learner also deserves the opportunity for an education 
to the extent of his abilities and interests. Leaving school early to go to work 
is not a solution, especially ‘when we consider a definite tendency to eliminate 
youth labor in recent years. The school must provide a good education for all, 
including the pupil of lower-than-average ability. 


WE ARE CONVINCED 

Fifteen years’ experience with these pupils has convinced us of the truth 
of the statement made by Miss Dorothea McCarthy at the Thirteenth Educa- 
tional Conference at New York City, October 29, 1948: 

I would like to suggest, therefore, the hypothesis that emotional insecurity, 
usually stemming from unwholesome parental attitudes of rejection and over- 
protection, is the basic cause of most educational disabilities and learning fail- 
ures which are not due to mental defect. The emotional insecurity, I believe, is 
the cause of the entire syndrome of behavior maladjustment and the poor learning 
in whatever area it manifests itself. 

After these years of experience with the slow-learners we find the problem 
is just as acute today; perhaps more so. To graduate from high school has 
become the accepted right and privilege of all the children of all the people. 
The work leading to that graduation must be meaningful. 

More than ever our high school graduates must understand the problems 
facing a nation in tense and unsettled times. If education is the hope of de- 
mocracy, then all pupils must have an understanding of the democratic process 
of law and order, of the responsibilities and rights of each citizen, and of the 
essential dignity of man. Since our personal and social life depends on the 
“consent of the governed,” our aims wil] be raised only by a better informed 
and educated electorate. Altogether too many young men and women drop 
out of school uninformed, thus more easily subject to ‘isms’ and prejudices 
detrimental to the higher development of a democratic society. 


THEIR BASIC NEEDS 

Since we believe that failure may be caused not only by unfavorable 
environment, but also by the pupil’s own interpretation of that environment, 
we believe that the outstanding need of these pupils is help in securing emo- 
tional stability, personality, and social adjustment. 

Experience shows that every pupil, regardless of his abilities, needs expe- 
rience in the communication arts: abilities to read with understanding, to 
write with a reasonable clarity, to speak with some degree of effectiveness, 
and, above all, to listen with a discriminating ‘mind that does not take the 
spoken word as truth just because it is spoken. Every pupil must know and 
understand the workings of our democracy on the local, state, and national 
levels. He needs to know something about he world of work, the various jobs 
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that await him upon his graduation, He should understand simple business 
procedures: how to fill out an income tax blank, how a checking and saving 
account operates, how to make out a bill for services, how to budget. He cer- 
tainly should learn all he can in the field of consumer education. If every 
* pupil needs to learn these things, certainly the slow learner has the same need. 

In one report we learn that children of this group, from large families, 
tend to marry early and to have large families. They certainly need to know 
more about home and family living, the care of children, and all those things 
which make for a happy and successful married life. They should know how 
to do repair jobs around the home that will help the family budget, such as 
setting a pane of glass, doing simple electrical work, fixing a faucet, and so 
forth. For their own pleasure as well as for use in the home, they should have 
some hobby skills in arts and crafts. The slow-learner should have a salable 
skill. For many of this group the job will be a lowly one, but pride in a job 
well done, no matter how lowly, must be instilled. 


A NEW CURRICULUM 


A curriculum was developed which we hoped would satisfy the needs of 
these boys and girls. With changes dictated by experience and time, the high 
school now offers a program that to a greater degree than formerly is geared 


to their needs. The curriculum follows: 


Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 
English 2 English 3 English 4 
Study of Nations United States History Problems of Democracy 
Science X Science XI Science XII 
Introduction to Business Physical Education Physical Education 


Home Economics (girls) 1 or 2 Electives 1 or 2 Electives 


Industrial Arts (boys) 

At first glance this curriculum appears to be very similar to those offered 
to other students, This is done purposely so that the pupils will not feel dis- 
crimination. The difference comes in content, materials, properties and vari- 
ous types of teaching aids used, methods of teaching, class procedures, the 
several different and separate projects planned for each class period, the treat- 
ment of pupils, topics discussed, attention given to the individual pupil, and 
the consideration of individuals with any physical or emotional handicaps. 

Pupils in all grades have the opportunity of electing music during a 
fixed period every day in which all pupils are assigned to their homerooms. 
Other than music no elections are allowed for pupils in Grade X except 
for those individuals who may have very special abilities or aptitudes in art, 
music, home economics, or special shop work. These may be substituted 
for Introduction to Business, Home Economics, or Industrial Arts, but only 
after consultation with a guidance counselor, The core of the curriculum— 
English, social studies, and science—remains intact for the three years’ course. 
Orientation to the school and to the community is a significant part of the 


core curriculum. 
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NOT A DUMPING GROUND 


Pupils have entered this curriculum only after careful guidance in the 
junior high schools. Intelligence and aptitude tests and the opinions of teachers 
through the earlier years are used by the counselor in helping the pupil and 
parent to arrive at decisions on school program. Pupils are not placed in 
this curriculum just because they are disciplinary problems, but they may be 
discipline problems because of their characteristics. 


The tenth grade guidance counselor and teachers of this group meet 
regularly once a week to discuss the individual pupils, trying to find better 
ways to make the work more meaningful, trying to break down barriers 
between subjects and between school life, and setting up common standards of 
behavior and attitudes. The success of these meetings has prompted the school 
to plan similar meetings for the other grades, In Grades XI and XII pupils 
may select courses from a wide group of electives open to all; however, only 
after consultation with their guidance counselors may they take such courses, 

Remedial reading and clinical speech work are available for these pupils. 
Also an English laboratory class offers opportunity to strengthen individual 
weakness. A job placement counselor assists them in finding part-time 
work. For a few, if it seems best, a work experience program is planned and 
carefully supervised by the school and the employer. In April of their senior 
year these pupils may go out on approved work, provided their work has been 
satisfactory in school, This privilege is granted, one should add, to all ter- 
minal pupils. Seniors who leave on this basis return for all the commencement 
activities and receive their high school diplomas with the other graduates. 
Jobs secured for graduates of this curriculum include retail sales, unskilled 
machine work in factories, trucking, stock work, chain store clerking, cus- 

todian work, and the like. 

Specialized services are available for these pupils. The school psychologist 
and a part-time psychiatrist, employed by the Newton Schools, are called in 
when necessary. 


MARKING THESE PUPILS 
We use the same marks — A, B, C, D, and F—for all pupils in the 
high school. We do, however, consider several special factors in evaluating the 
work done by these pupils: 
1. These classes have their proportionate share of honor grades, just as 
other classes do. 
2. An extra effort is made to give the individual pupil the mark which will 
do him the most good. 
3. No specified percentage of A’s, B’s, C’s control the marking of these pupils. 
4. Improvements of effort, attitudes, and work habits, as well as achieve- 
ment, are definitely reflected in grades given. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—THE TEACHERS 

The secret of success seems to be in the proper selection of the teachers 

for these pupils. The teachers should possess patience, sympathetic understand- 
ing, imagination, ingenuity, and a firmness, when necessary, that will com- 
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mand respect. He must be willing to spend more than the ordinary amount 
of time and effort in their behalf. I firmly believe the qualities we seek in the 
superior teacher are best discovered when that teacher has a class of slow- 
learners. The slow-learning group tests the mettle and seems to be the rock 
over which pseudo teachers stumble and fall. 

It is interesting to note that pupils in this curriculum make the National 
Honor Society, where the bases of selection are character, service, and leader- 
ship, as well as scholarship, These pupils participate in the extra-curricular 
activities of the school and fulfill the same eligibility code that applies to the 
over-all student body, They are eligible for the Workshop Exchange, a pupil 
exchange with other communities, 


ONE STEP FURTHER 

In the last three years we have gone one step further, We have now estab- 

lished classes for a group even more limited than the above mentioned, With 

I. Q.’s ranging from 60 to 80, these boys and girls have rarely reached the 

high school level in the past. Usually they have dropped out in the 7th or 
&th grade. 

The first year this program of education was offered, sixteen pupils ap- 
peared at the high school, They were assigned to regular home rooms, and 
with the other pupils they took physical education and participated in extra- 
curricular offerings. Half of their class time was spent with their special 
teacher, who was selected for her unusual and sympathetic understanding. 

When a new group of such pupils enters the high school, this teacher 
visits the homes in order to understand each child and his background, to 
meet the parents, and to know the economic situation of the family, She 
tries to become a friend of the family rather than just their child’s teacher. 
She encourages the family and the pupil to come to her at any time. 

In the tenth grade this special group spends three periods with their 
teacher and the other three are spent in classes from which she believes they 
will derive most benefit. During the eleventh grade they spend two periods 
with her and the rest with other classes. In the senior year they follow a pat- 
tern similar to that prescribed for other slow-learners. The teachers are kept 
informed by the special teacher of each child’s difficulties at home or in school. 

The core of the program includes communication skills, social studies, 
and social living. Other subjects from which they have derived much benefit 
have included Foods and Nutrition, Advanced Foods and Clothing, Person- 
ality and Dress, Child Study, Pre-chef, Art, Music, Driver Education, Type- 
writing, Business Methods and Bookkeeping. Often these special pupils are 
placed in the regular classes of the more capable groups. 


All their activities are planned with the special teacher, Cook-outs, bowl- 
ing parties, informal dances at the special teacher's home, with parents 
invited as chaperones, afford many opportunities for fun at little expense. 
For the learning of good manners and of how to get along with others under 
favorable conditions these activities are important. Part time work is secured 
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and supervised by the special teacher for those pupil who need financial 
help. The April Approved Work Program applies to them as it does to all 
terminal pupils. They may also participate in a Work Experience program. 
At the close of their senior year they receive the regular Newton High School 
diploma, if they have worked to their capacity and have maintained a good 
citizenship record. , 


WE BELIEVE 
Though we have made some progress in the past fifteen years, we are 
not yet satisfied. However, we have arrived at some tentative conclusions: 

|. These pupils need to experience success, not through offering purpose- 
less courses but through planning for them work definitely geared to abilities and 
needs, 

2. Emotional insecurity, we keep in mind, is the primary basis for lack of 
success by the slowest learning pupils. 

3. They need one experienced guidance counselor whose whole effort is 
directed to their needs. This counselor should continue to teach in order to keep 
in touch with learning situations. 

4. This group of pupils should not be isolated; the must be a part of the 
student body. 

5. Classes must be informal. 

6. They should be encouraged to take part in all extra-curricular activities 
of the school. Activities, we know from our experience, give them confidence and 
a sense of belonging. 

7. They should visit places of historical interest and governmental agencies, 
for information thus gained impresses them more and is better understood than 
the printed word alone. After all, these pupils are a part of the future electorate 
and will faithfully go to the polls. 

8. Classes must be small with numbers considerably lower than the school 
average. 

9. Much individual attention is needed if we are to retain the interest of the 
pupils, 

10. Above all, the selection of the teachers for the group is important. On 
them hinges success or failure. They should not be tied to this group and this 
group alone. They should experience a variety of other classes in order to main- 
tain reasonable perspective. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


At the present time we are planning certain projects to be used as “pegs” 
on which to “hang” our subjects. To be specific, the class in Grade X will 
spend one week at camp in New Hampshire during the month of May. 
Classes in English, science, and social studies are being planned around this 
anticipated experience. In science they are studying the animal and plant life 
to be observed. In social studies they are discussing the rights of others in 
group living. In all their classes they are trying to demonstrate the standards 
of behavior required. Next year the suggested project will very likely be a 
visit to New York City. During Grade XII opportunities for work experience 
will serve as a “peg” on which to hang the senior academic work. 
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IN CONCLUSION 

We shall keep experimenting. We must find better and varied methods 

of educating this type of pupil so that he is able to take an accepted and 

constructive place in our society. Remember always that after high school 

he will support education in proportion to the success with which we now 

serve him, we shall continue to improve our present services for him, In our 

American democracy, unique in worid history, we are committed always to 
the ideal how worth-while education for all the children of all the people. 


Group III—Ballroom 
Cuarrman: Spencer M. Rice, Principal, Spartanburg High School, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Paul W. Stoddard, Principal, Housatonic Valley Regional High School, 
Falls Village, Connecticut 
C. R. Smith, Principal, El Paso High School, El Paso, Texas 
W. FE. Pafford, Director of Supervision, State Department of Education, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


How Can the Senior High School Curriculum Be Improved? 
WILL FRENCH 


HIS paper stresses some aspects of the problem of improving the senior 

high-school program which are closely related to “the present danger.” 
I use “the present danger” to refer to the situation to which the well-known 
Committee on the Present Danger applied the term. It is a good description 
of the situation, provided we do not infer that being a present danger means 
it will soon resolve itself. General Marshall calls it a ten-year period, and 
whether it is a few years shorter or longer than this it is still one of the longest 
crisis-periods in our history. Even if it is assumed that we will go through 
this decade without a world war—as we well may—still the concentration of 
our industrial, economic, and political life on the mobilization effort will make 
this a period of profound alteration in our ways of living and put strains on 
civilian life which secondary education ought to try to prepare for and to meet. 

Although it is true that many of the details of this future are unknown to 
anybody, still by referring to past experience and by viewing the present in 
dynamic terms we can do some planning for modifications in the high school 
program and, therefore, in the work of the principal, which may well be useful 
in at least the first half of this ten-year period. 

1. WHAT SHALL BE DONE ABOUT TEACHERS? 

Though present armed service plans do not absorb as many men as World 

War II did, yet we face a greater manpower shortage than then. We are start- 


Will Feench is Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 
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ing a defense program on top of near-full employment now and not with a 
backlog of several millions of unemployed. Moreover, now many teachers are 
on reserve officer status and have been or expect to be called or think it best 
to re-enter military service. Many younger ones are and will be subject to 
selective service, and so far there is no evidence of a national policy that recog- 
nizes the importance of youth education in a long-term national crisis such 
as ours, 

Some teachers are being and will be drawn into industry in the battle be- 
tween industry and the armed services for as big a slice of the available man- 
power as they can corner. Moreover, before this present crisis is much over 
half gone, the rising enrollments of the elementary schools will begin to hit 
the junior and senior high schools of the country. The supply of new teachers 
which has not been critical at the high school level in recent years will suddenly 
dry up to a considerable extent. So what are we to do about teachers? Here 
are some suggestions by way of example: (a) Campaign to show parents of 
present elementary school children how the high school education of their chil- 
dren will be affected. They will have to spearhead local and state movements 
to minimize the damage to high schools. If teachers “carry the ball” it will 
look like a nest-feathering operation, so parents must be alerted by local school 
administrators who see better than they what is likely to happen to high 
schools from 1955 on. (b) We know that, in World War II, localities with 
the better salaries, tenure, and retirement held more of their teachers. State 
and/or local meeting of these needs will help, and so parents should know 
that these are things to campaign for. Available housing, even “pre-fabs,” 
helped some schools get and keep teachers. (c) Parents and citizens should 
campaign for sensible selective service policies at local, state, and national 
levels that will recognize the importance of an adequate supply of good high 
school teachers in a long period of national crisis. It is said that Great Britain, 
Russia, and Germany did better than we in this respect in the last mobiliza- 
tion period. (d) Develop a reserve corps of high school teachers for each high 
school. Many women high school teachers have married and dropped out of 
teaching within the last ten years. They are now living in communities served 
by high schools that will need good teachers. Many of these were good teach- 
ers. The good ones should be identified by high school principals, and they 
should be asked to enlist in this reserve corps. Everyone knows that we are 
entering a period of civilian as well as military mobilization, so they have a 
duty to perform here that takes precedence over voluntary part-time Red Cross 
work, for example. Good teachers will be in short supply before long, and so 
such a reserve corps should be useful. 

2. WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT LOCAL CIVILIAN MOBILIZATION ACTIVITIES 

In World War II we called these civilian “defense” activities. Generally 
there was a tendency to turn to the local school for the organization and per- 
sonnel to man many of these. In many respects it was a good thing, and cer- 
tainly a good service was rendered in local sugar rationing, savings bonds and 
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stamps, and first aid activities. Without any suggestion that schools should 
ask for exemption from such aci.vities during this mobilization period, it can 
still be proposed that in the fact of a teacher-shortage and heavier teaching 
loads a fairer distribution of the demands for civilian service over all the civil- 


ians who are capable of rendering the service can be called for. 

(a) If there is already a local civilian defense set up in any community it can be 
helped by school administrators to build up lists of laymen and women as well as 
teachers who are qualified to render various kinds of civilian service. feachers and 
principals should help—may. even be called on to supervise groups of workers—but 
in the group there can be many laymen and women. This will resist tiie tendency to 
adopt the easy solution of just turning everything over to the schools to organize and 
carry out. 

(b) If there is no formal civilian defense set-up in a community the local school 
administrators may well do a bit of planning ahead on their own, for there appears to 
be every indication that this mobilization period, with or without war, will affect local 
civilian life and activities much as defense activities did during the last war. With- 
out advance planning by someone, we can expect the schools to be seized upon by 
everybody as the proper agency to do everything. The idea ought to be to involve 
capable laymen and women to as great an extent as possible. 


3. WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT THE DROP-OUT PROBLEM? 

Many communities and some states have reduced the number of early 
drop-outs from high school to about the lowest percentage attainable under 
prevailing conditions. But for the United States as a whole there are still far 
too many. This results in preventable economic, industrial and civic disability 
which the nation cannot afford in the present crisis any more than it can af- 
ford preventable or remediable physical disability. For the last five or six 
years the seriousness and the character of this problem has been brought to 
our attention by several studies and by the reports of some committees, along 
with that of providing a more appropriate program for many who stay in 
school. If keeping more youth in school longer and more profitably was desir- 
able last year, it is imperative next year. This problem has two aspects which 
need attention in this present crisis. 

(a) Prevent future drop-outs 

(1) We know that a more functional curriculum such as is envisioned in 
the Life Adjustment Education proposals is a basic essential to reducing the 
number of drop-outs 

(2) We know that guidance services help detect possible drop-outs. 

(3) We know that if we have made curricular adaptations and have the 
guidance services, the two together can make a big difference in drop-out per- 
centage and in the profit from staying in school. 

(4) Some of us may need to take this problem more seriously than we have 
and be less fatalistic about it than in the past. Principals, faculties, and 
communities can work together and get results. The evidence is that where 
a principal studies the local situation and works with both faculty and par- 
ents, an improved curriculum emerges and the percentage of drop-outs falls. 
(5) But some cannot do this, or at least cannot do it in the next year or so. 
However, there are other less complicated things that can be done. Remedial 
reading instruction helps. Adjustment of classwork so that a lower reading 
level is required also helps. If potential drop-outs can succeed with what 
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is expected of them, they are likely to stay in school longer. Some of the 
old pre-induction courses can be revived and substituted for some of the more 
academic requirements for some pupils. Expand the health and physical 
fitness programs. Arrange for diversified occupations courses; for distribu- 
tive education, industry training, and/or school-supervised work experience 
programs. Keep them in any kind of situation where under school supervision 
they use the skills and knowledge they have and where they can gain some 
more. This is a partial list of things that have helped where fundamental 
curriculum reorganization was not possible. 

(b) Recent drop-outs ought to be re-contacted. This is the second aspect of the 
drop-out problem. It is suggested as a way of doing what the school and 
community can do to help drop-outs of recent years meet minimum require- 
ments of selective service. A school-community ought to be chagrined 
if it contributes a considerable number of youth to the number who are 
called for military service and rejected for reasons that could have been 
remedied. Some communities in World War IL found ways of correcting 
youths’ remedial physical defects prior to their being called up. Inability 
to read and write simple English and to do simple arithmetic stops some 
others. Why not ask some of the patriotic citizens of each community 
to volunteer to help teach review courses in some of these essentials to 
those who dropped out of school too early. Other countries have had some 
real success with programs built on the idea having one literate adult 
teach two or three illiterates, This would be a good service for some per- 
sons and organizations—who are apparently about to explode with patriotic 
fervor—to agree to undertake. 


4, WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT ACCELERATION IN HIGH SCHOOL? 

This is a question that bobs up at the first beat of the war drums. Wheth- 
er one is interested in more workers for industry or more men in the armed 
services, acceleration in high school provides a quick and convenient answer.’ 
It is a left-handed way of taking boys and girls out of school sooner. Some 
weeks ago the New York City papers reported that the Board of Regents of 
New York State had proposed cutting high school from four years to three. 
In my opinion we should do several other things before we adopt any such 
blanket acceleration proposal. If it is workers in industry that are wanted, 
then let us first use the forty-hour week to the full. Let us curtail non-essen- 
tial civilian production. Let us permit some older workers who have been 
retired at an arbitrary age to go back to work. If it is men for military service 
that are wanted, let us remember that without acceleration most boys are un- 
der or only a little over the lowest draft age yet mentioned when they gradu- 
ate. As far as I know, this proposal for cutting high school from 4 to 3 years 
has gotten almost no general public approval, which is almost exactly the 
proper amount. 

But I do think that high schools may well consider selective acceleration 
to be decided upon on an individual basis, For some this would mean the 
carrying of a more than normal load in the later years of high school as a way 
of getting extra education for work or military service. For some it might 
mean substituting some timely courses for the usual graduation requirements. 
In many high schools it might mean a broadened and enriched summer school 
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offering so that students could finish high school with extra skills and knowl- 
edge. Whether it should mean early entrance into college for some is still a 
question. If the plan of using a classification test to select some for post high 
school education prior to military service is agreed upon, then probably the 
chances of a high school student’s making at least the minimum score will be 
improved with each semester's work in college completed before he takes the 
test. In such cases, the high school may think it best to accelerate certain stu- 
dents into college. However, it is possible that the best high school students 
will exceed the cutting score without acceleration, and it is questionable 
whether the weaker college entrance candidates would be helped enough by 
acceleration into college to bring them up to the required score. For the vast 
majority of high school students acceleration out of high school to work or to 
college is not the answer. The best answer for most is to keep them in high 
school, improve the program all we can and introduce currently important in- 
structional offerings in existing courses. The present danger demands more 


education, not less. 
5. WHO SHALL GO TO COLLEGE AND WHEN? 

If world conditions throughout the spring and summer continue to make 
a U. S. Army of 3% million men seem desirable, my opinion is that the 
eighteen-year-old group will be included in the draft. Our educators are testi- 
fying in Washington on all sides of every aspect of the problem. Parents of 
this age group are protesting in considerable number. But as between extend- 
ing the draft age upward still further to include ages 26, 27 or more; or of 
including married men of draft ages; or veterans of World War II, or men 
who can be said to be essential to vital industry, I think the probabilities favor 
the draft of the eighteen-year-olds, They are the most expendable group. To 
me the more vital issue from the national point of view (unless World War III 
actually breaks out) is whether a plan can be worked out which will send a 
good percentage of high-school graduates with the highest potentials into post- 
high-school institutions of learning for further education before entering upon 
their period of compulsory service and will retain in such institutions those 
of the same caliber who are now enrolled there. 

The present danger is not likely to be of short duration. We cannot wise- 
ly enter upon it with short-range policies in effect. The policies we set up 
now should be the soundest ones we can develop with a ten-year period in 
mind. It is generally admitted that our best chance to develop the strength 
will discourage aggression over a long period is to maintain and possibly to 
increase the lead we have in resources and to raise the level of skill with which 
we develop and use them. Basic to this strategy is a continuous and increased 
flow into adult life of better educated and trained young men and women 
essential to maintaining and increasing this lead. Even a temporary two-year 
interruption of this flow ought to be thought of as a last ditch emergency meas- 
ure—like dynamiting one building to stop the spread of a fire in another one. 
Certainly such an interruption is not a measure to be adopted as a basic long- 
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term policy if it is true that our strength lies in a superior level of “know-how” 
in economic, industrial, technical, and political affairs. 

At this point in the argument before Congressional committees in Wash- 
ington a member is sure to ask with dramatic helplessness, “Well, then, where 
is our army to come from?” The answer is that the immediate army is to 
come from the 18-25 age group by taking another look at deferments and at 
rejections, Many have been rejected—both draftees and volunteers—because 
they did not meet existing standards of acceptability. Many of these are pres- 
ently physically and mentally able to hold at least unskilled jobs in industry 
This same amount of ability can meet the demands of many types of work in 
the armed services, and evidence of employability ought to be prima facie evi- 
dence of ability to serve in the armed forces. Add to these the members of 
the eighteen-year-old group who do not possess a level of potential warranting 
their being sent to a post high school institution or continuing therein. Add 
to these each semester those now in college or who are sent each year who do 
not measure up to their indicated potentialities, and we will have our imme- 
diate army. Add to these each year beginning in 1952 those of these ages who 
have completed advanced training and education, and you have our ultimate 

army, with each youth having been required to do his share and with the na- 
tion having had a chance to benefit by having at its command his more fully 
developed abilities. 

Another vital matter upon which there should be a clear expression of 
public opinion is any attempt to use the present danger as a reason for adopting 
universal military training as a permanent national policy. No one will deny 
that the present danger is real; no one will deny that it will be of long dura- 
tion. But even these serious realities do not necessarily mean that we should 
now commit ourselves rather permanently to universal military training. For 
meeting the present danger, selective service gives us such advantages of 
universal military training as the emergency may require without committing 
ourselves in peace as well as war to the huge military expenditures which 
universal military training involves. Moreover, we avoid creating a situation 
which will require the establishment on a permanent basis of a federalized 
system of military and technical schools in charge of the armed services, Let 
us meet the present danger with everything it requires, but let us keep freedom 
of action for the long-time future. 

Some policies of this kind providing for military service during this period 
of danger, but without commitment for the long-time future and with oppor- 
tunity provided for the nation to have the benefit of at least a minimum of 
college-trained youth, have a chance of being accepted in Washington, but evi- 
dence of approval by more than a few educators is needed. High-school prin- 
cipals accustomed to working with youth and parents of boys and girls in high 
school and the upper elementary years throughout the land can most clearly 
see the long-time value to the country of such a policy and ought to be among 
the first to pile up evidence in Congress of the need for action to put such 
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a policy into effect. The members of many local civic organizations will see 
the merit of such a proposal, and action by them may make the difference 
between success and failure of a nationally safe college entrance policy in this 
crisis. Under our system of decentralized education, local school administra- 
tors have had the best chance to start a nationwide movement for such a plan. 


Any realistic approach to improving the high school program today must 
provide for attention to the types of problems which are illustrated by the five 
I have mentioned. It must presume the ability and willingness of schools and 
colleges to make such adjustments in their programs and practices. There are 
other problems—school housing, for example—but these five seem to me to 
be typical and to call attention to the need for all of us who are interested 
in secondary school administration and in America and its youth to be alive 
to the fact that our national life will be forced to take on a new character in 
this danger and that youth education during the period—and after—will face 
new and different situations and must come out with some new policies and 
practices appropriate to them. 


How Can the Senior High-School Curriculum 
Be Improved? 
J. K. BROWN 


HE senior high schoo] curriculum offered in the field of education today 

is the result of many changes. Soon after the landing of the Pilgrims on 
this continent the leaders of that band saw the need of educating the youth, 
The need of the youth of that era was two-fold: (2) 

1. The preparation of the youth for entrance into the college or university. 

2. The training in the classical subjects for better participation in the minis- 

terial or religous fields. 

These two needs determined the type school necessary for the training 
of the young people. The school established in the year 1635 was the Latin 
grammar school. The Latin grammar school offered subjects as indicated by 
its name-in the field of classics, stressing the training for the future college life. 

The training of the youth in college preparation and for the ministry was 
not enough. The demand for educational training with a wider scope became 
evident but it was not until the year 1751 that any drastic change was made in 
the school system. In Philadelphia a new school named the academy opened 
its doors to women, New courses in added fields of study were offered in- 
cluding the modern foreign languages and the arts, The academy made an 
effort to broaden the curriculum of the secondary school but it has been 
said that the academy was limited to the classics also. 

The courses offered by the academy were not sufficient to satisfy the spirit 
of this new western country. The first public high school was established in 
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1821 in the city of Boston to replace the academy. This school was pledged 
to the idea of the preparation of the student for life and was the beginning 
of the modern trend in secondary education. From this school’s beginning has 
resulted our system of education which enrolls more than seven million 
students of high school courses alone. 

These students have the choice of subjects which range from the clas- 
sics to the vocations, These schools prepare students for entrance to college 
and they also train for participation in industry or labor. 

The problem of the modern secondary school is a problem of what is im- 
portant to teach to youth. There is no question of the importance of education 
to the youth, but education must be defined in terms of what it will do for 
the youth. It is possible to choose the important things in education using 
traditions, personal interest, or the intelligence of the school and community 
leaders as the basis. Three sources which seem fundamental in determining 
the trends in education are: (1) 

1. The democratic values to which America is committed. 

2. The realities of the physical and political world, which highlight the needs 

of individuals and groups in our society. 


3. Facts of learning and growth which also highlight human needs and point 
to effective ways of meeting them. 


The student can hardly appreciate democracy in a school where a few 
examples of democratization are offered: The participation of the individual 
student in the developing of the entire school program develops the appreci- 
ation of the democratic values which we hold so dear. The individual must 
develop the ability to use the skills learned in our schools in a creative manner, 
finding new solutions for old and new problems. Individuals who can improve 
operations through analysis and evaluation have accepted the realities of 
the physical and political world. The youth will profit by every effort of 
those who teach him of the general principle of human growth and learning. 
It is essential that the learner must participate actively in the learning situation. 
This participation is the offer for the learner to choose and develop the ability 
to make necessary decisions. 

Acquaintance with the individual child and the knowledge of the child’s 
relationship to the group is also necessary on the part of the teacher or leader. 
A major aim of better teaching is to develop in the individual the ability to 
become a responsible and self-directed citizen. The individual shall have an 
appreciation of how the responsible citizen should act and he should be moti- 
vated so to act. 

The needs that should be met through a program of public education 
in Tennessee were found by a Survey Committee reporting in 1948. This com- 
mittee was composed of the directors of the divisions of the State Department 
of Education in Tennessee. These needs have been listed as the following: (8) 

1. Competency in the use of the Fundamentals of Learning and Com- 
munication. One requirement of the schools to which the people have stead- 
fastly held from the beginning is that the children who attended be “well- 
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g, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. Without competency 
in the basic tools, efforts toward desired goals would obviously be futile. The 
people still want their children to be competent in the basic skills. 


grounded” in reading 


2. Satisfactory Relationship with Others. The Survey shows that this 
need is the most deeply felt by the people and that it is persistent throughout 
life. The acquirement of the ability to get along with others not only makes 
it possible for people to satisfy their basic personal needs, but also enables 
satisfactory economic and social structures to exist among the people. 


3. Adequate Health — Physical and Mental. Youth, when questioned as 
to their needs, joined their elders in naming certain qualities or activities, the 
possession or performance of which tends to lead toward a healthy body and 
mind. For example, the young person is interested in playgrounds, physical 
education, hobbies, appreciation, and self-control. As the responsibilities of 
life hegin to rest more heavily on them, people tend to think more of school 
lunches, health, hygiene, mental hygiene, music, and art, As the individual 
gets older, he has an opportunity to appreciate through observation and ex- 
perience the direct need for physical and mental health as such. He then begins 
to mention health, physical and dental examinations, and mental hygiene. 
this need as one which the schools must recognize. The people’s strong plea 
There can be no other dovbt that the need of physical and mental health is 
one which people expect their schools to help satisfy. 

4. Sound Guides for Personal Living. The people’s insistence upon dis- 
cipline, character, religious education, the Golden Rule, and Bible teaching 
indicates there is a general recognition of the need of sound guides for per- 
sonal living. The character of social life today indicates the need for disciplined 
members of society if the quality of that life is to be improved. The facts set 
this need as one which the schools must recognize. The people’s strong plea 
for music and art, for appreciation of beauty, and for better things, together 
with the knowledge of what is required for satisfactory personal and social 
life, comprise the basis for the Committee’s identification of this need. 

5. Civic Skills. The peopte of the state recommend the importance of 
well-ordered government which gives liberty through discipline. The people 
desire that the school teach respect for authority, justice, good citizenship, a 
sense of responsibility for community welfare, and that it prepare them to 
take an active part in community life. 

6. Vocational Competency. In order that the community can develop 
economically and socially through the proper and adequate use of its poten- 
tials, the people ask the schools to provide experience which will make the 
people vocationa'ly competent. In an effort to provide educational experience 
for the boys and girls o. the state, based on the needs stated above, a state- 
wide leadershiy training conference was organized. This conference in 1948 
reported the folowing guiding princip.es as accepted by educators: (6) 


1. Children are by nature dynamic; that is they are equipped by nature to 
think, feel, and act. 
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. The child is an active, curious individual, anxious to learn. However, learn- 
ing actively is most efficient and effective where there is strong purpose or 
motive on the part of the learner. 

. Children differ greatly within their activities and interest in the various 
areas of learning: therefore, the school program should be flexible and ad- 
justed to the needs of youth. 

. Learning is a continuous process and results from an interaction between 
the individual and his environment. Children and youth must be helped 
to see the relationship they experience in home, school, and community, and 
in turn to broaden out into the understandings of larger national and world 
situations. 

. Learning should be a creative process. As youth grows in understanding, 

attitudes, and appreciation, he seeks self-expression through purposeful ac- 

tivities, 

Learning is a growth process that should involve continuous satisfying ex- 

periences over a period of time. 

. The learning experiences must take into consideration ultimate satisfaction, 
as well as immediate satisfaction. 

. In the learning process the child reacts as a total organism. 

. Successful participation is essential to good mental health. 

. The school should guide children to participate in activities that will de- 
velop intelligent self-direction. 

. Provision should be made for sufficient repetition or drill to bring a high 
degree of co-ordination to those responses that need to be made precise. 


Understanding the process of learning is necessary but means must be 


which will translate principles into meaningful action, The following 


suggestions were considered to be helpful to local schoo] personnel in plan- 
ning their activities for program development: (6) 


The school should give every child the opportunity to develop and grow along 
lines most suited to his individual interest, needs, and abilities. 


. There should be provision for a program of activities sufficiently broad and 


of such nature as to provide many of the basic satisfactions that children must 
have to be emotionally stable, mentally adaptable, and socially effective. 

A sense of achievement and individual worth should be developed by pro- 
viding numerous and varied opportunities for the attainment of success along 
lines of pupil growth rather than mere mastery of subject matter. 


. The school program should provide experiences for the development of such 


qualities as co-operation, courtesy, respect for authority, fair play, respect for 
rights of others, and willingness to accept responsibility as one of a social 
group. 


. The teacher is a guide as well as a director of educational processes and 


should strive to recognize the worth of the individual and bestow recognition 
for such worth or merit. 

The school should provide rich, deep experiences for growth and develop- 
ment of the creative ability of the child through such forms of experiences 
as music, drama, arts, manual arts, hobbies, etc. 


. Experiences should be provided for every child to make the most satisfying 


use possible of his leisure time. 
Meaning should be attached to drill for it to be purposeful and practical. 


Recognizing the task ahead as being one which required an improved 
teacher, the Tennessee Conference of 1948 recommended special emphasis 
upon the training of the teacher. The training of the teacher for the unified 
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program should include those preparing to teach and those who now in the 
profession of teaching. The teacher education institutions were urged to de- 
velop a four year training program for teachers based upon a co-operative 
study of education of pre-service teacher training in the state. The conference 
stressed professional growth of teachers by reading of professional books and 
magazines and participation in professional organizations. It was also recom- 
mended that all teachers participate throughout the year in a curriculum 
improvement program. Workshops for teachers were recommended, summer 
or through the school year. 

Workshops organized with the theme — “Curriculum Planning For 
Our Schools” were held at the University of Tennessee and at the A. & I. 
State College. (5) These conferences developed a bulletin to aid local people in 
their effort at curriculum planning. The personnel was taken from the dif- 
ferent levels of the teaching profession—ranging from the elementary teacher 
to the supervising teacher and drawn from schools varied in size both rural 
and city. Much time and effort was spent in planning the manner of attack 
to the problems of education even in certain selected areas, Some of these 
areas were art, singing, rhythm, and text books, Plans and procedures for 
organizing the committee and school, whether in large or small schools, were 
discussed and evaluated. The report of the workshop stated the functions of 
education associations, parent teacher associations, and all state departments 
or government in the promoting of a continuous and growing program of 
curriculum improvement. 

Another workshop of importance to the educational progress of Tennessee 
was held in economic education. This study was sponsored jointly by George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee; University of Tennessee: Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee; and the joint Council 
on Economic Education, New York University. This workshop met in Nash- 
ville June 19, 1950, and the personnel was drawn from various parts of the 
state of Tennessee. Consultant service from numerous colleges and industries 
was made available. The workshop developed bulletins on resource units for 


teachers as follows: (7) 


. Developing economic competency of elementary school children. 


. Conservation of natural resources. 
Planning in-service education for the development of economic competencies. 


Socio-economic systems. 
. Practices which promote co-operation between the school and business organi- 


ot ge 


zations. 
6. Local resources and their use in the instructional program. 


7. Foundations for industrial peace. 
8. World trade and its local implications. 
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What Is an Effective In-Service Education Program? 
ROBERT S. FISK 


OST of us are inclined to measure effectiveness in terms of the results 
produced, whatever the nature of the activity. There is little reason 
why we should not evaluate in-service programs in terms of the results ob- 
tained, the progress made toward the goals agreed upon. Since the admin- 
istrative and supervisory activities of a public school can be justified only 
in terms of their contribution to the end result—a sound educational program, 
we have a ready source of ultimate criteria for in-service programs. They 
are effective only to the extent that they add to the quality of the services 
rendered by the school systems. 
CRITERIA 
Thus it would be logical to say that an in-service program would be 
effective to the extent that it had a major constructive effect upon the cur- 
riculum of a school, where we assume that the curriculum consists of all 
those things under the control of the school which affect the growth and 
development of children, An in-service program should play a major role 
in the maintenance of a contemporary curriculum, one which is quick to 
adapt to new needs and new challenges. If we were observing in a school 
system noted for its in-service program, we could expect to find several in- 
stances of experimental programs, courses, services, etc. In today’s school 
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we should find some attempt at providing a better general education, whether 
through a core curriculum or in some other manner. We would look for 
broad pupil personnel services, and we would expect to find some reflection 
of the unique character of the community in the curriculum. Assuming 
that such adaptations as these are among those which one would expect in 
a good contemporary secondary school, and I believe they are, we would have 
every right to expect to see them in the school whose in-service program 
is outstanding. 

An in-service program is effective to the extent that it contributes to 
the nature and quality of the classroom instruction. A good in-service pro- 
gram typically recognizes the need for faculty joint planning, establishment 
of purpose, selection of content and experiences, and group evaluation of 
the progress made. All of these are equally important in classroom instruc- 
tion at any level. The teacher-in-service who has been a participant in a 
program involving such opportunities should begin to recognize the poten. 
tial for students in his classes who are encouraged to proceed in similar 
fashion. One of the substantial gratifications which the writer has obtained 
from the use of group processes in graduate courses in supervision has been 
the numbers of students who on one occasion or another have volunteered 
statements and descriptions of effective carry-over of similar techinques to 
their own elementary and secondary school classrooms. With so large a 
proportion of our secondary school teachers products of traditional liberal 
arts programs which have too often made no provision for student partici- 
pation, it is no surprise that their own teaching often reflects a content- 
centered approach rather than one which is student-centered. The in-service 
program can be a critical factor in helping teachers to recognize the need 
for a change in instructional method and to gain insights concerning im- 
proved methods from their own experiences, 

An in-service program is effective to the extent that it contributes to 
the adaptability of the school. While few now insist that the secondary 
school should remain static, confidence in one’s ability to make successful 
adaptations is at least partly related to one’s former successes. An in-service 
program which focuses on one or another phase of the program of the sec- 
ondary school and makes significant adaptations within that phase can con- 
tribute to an increase in general faculty acceptance of the concept that schools 
must change in order to keep in step with the society of which they are a 
part. If the in-service program has functioned with a maximum of teacher- 


participation, it would be logical to expect an increase in the teachers’ con- 
fidence in “change” as a desirable characteristic of a modern secondary school 


program. 

An in-service program is effective to the extent that it contributes to 
the development of a program of continuous evaluation in the school. In- 
herent in any democratically conceived in-service program is the principle 
of continuous appraisal of the purposes and activities of the program. As 
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teachers-in-service become increasingly familiar with the characteristics of 
a sound evaluation program and become impressed with its contribution 
to the progress and learning on their part, they should be favorably inclined 
to use similar procedures in their work with students. 

An in-service program is effective to the extent that it fosters friendly 
and co-operative working relationships among the participants. Substantial 
group processes seem to need a strong social base. As teachers grow more 
secure in their relationships with their colleagues and sense the contribution 
this makes to their job efficiency, they should recognize more fully the effect 
upon pupil learning of students inter-personal relationships as well as 
student-teacher relationships. A happy classroom and a happy school are 
essentials to efficient learning. They should arise more easily from an ef- 
fective in-service program. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

In addition to the immediate and long range effects upon the program 
of the school, an in-service program should be characterized by other con- 
comitants. Ideally it should have been conducted in such a manner as to 
arouse the interest and financial support of the community. Wherever the 
program becomes involved with phases of the program of the schoo] which 
are of particular concern to interested lay people, their participation in the 
planning and evaluation should be encouraged. A school in upstate New 
York has made practice for individual teachers to meet with neighborhood 
sections of the parent organization to discuss evolving aspects of the program 
of the school. As the public has seen the merit of proposals emerging from 
the continuous workshop program of this school and has had the oppor- 
tunity to react to them in small group sessions of their own, it has likewise 
seen fit to increase its share of the costs of the in-service program as well 
as its over-all support of the school. Ideally the public should recognize its 
responsibility to meet the majority of the costs of in-service training so long 
as teaching is an economically marginal occupation. But the concept is suf- 
ficiently new that it is not likely to be practiced except where the program, 

as it evolves, makes provision for public understanding and appreciation of 
its place and significance to the welfare of the school and its students. 

Furthermore, the program should be one whose leadership, definition 
of purpose and methods, and other factors are locally defined. Expert as- 
sistance from other school systems and teacher-training institutions and 
state education departments can be of value. But at no time should there be 
any question regarding the identity of basic leadership. It should be local, 
for within the locality lies the ultimate responsibility for the quality of the 
results. Too many school systems have depended upon outside leadership 
so strongly as to be unable to proceed effectively once that leadership was 
removed, 

Perhaps one of the continuing problems of public education is the fact 
that those in leadership capacities too often reach such positions, when their 
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most recent training is ten to twenty years behind them, The concepts of 
administration and supervision, the know-how of educational leadership 
have changed radically in the last twenty years, consistent with the changing 
concepts of secondary education, Thus, an in-service program must involve 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators with its concerns pointed toward 
improvement at every level. As one visits numerous high schools he is 
often impressed with the character and professional concern of their prin- 
cipals, but depressed at the lack of recognition of contemporary desirable 
adaptations in program and services. The quality of the program of the 
school is often excellent when evaluated in terms of the criteria of twenty 
years ago. It is apparent that the leadership is defined in terms of the high 
standards of a day when the needs and concerns were substantially different 
than they are today. Thus, the in-service program must not only challenge 
the nature of the day-to-day classroom instruction but the entire pattern 
of leadership and program definition, Its implications must have both breadth 
and depth and result in action at all levels of the school. 
SUMMARY 

In summary, this writer believes that an in-service program can be eval- 
uated in terms of both the results obtained and the characteristics of the 
program itself. While undoubtedly there are criteria other than those men- 
tioned above, the prime criteria arise out of the effect of the in-service pro- 
gram upon the program of the school. The effective in-service program will 
be directly reflected in the quality of the educational program provided. 


What Is an Effective In-Service Education Program? 
T. P. BAKER 


HETHER a teacher is new to a school system or is an “old timer,” 

whether he is a beginning teacher or one of long experience, there is 
need for an effective in-service education program. The school that does not 
have an in-service program soon lags behind. The teacher who does not have 
the opportunities afforded by an in-service program, in too many cases soon 
becomes antiquated. It goes without saying that a school and its staff are 
either striving to improve the program of that school or else that school is 
doing a poorer and poorer job of caring for the needs of the youth it is 
supposed to serve. 

Realizing the need for an effective in-service educational program, the 
Austin, Texas, Public Schools have set up a definite plan of action in an 
effort to partially meet this need. Some phases of the in-service education 
program will be discussed below. 

TWENTY DAYS FOR IN-SERVICE 

All teachers are on duty for two hundred work days, and_ principals 

and supervisors are employed for forty-eight weeks. One hundred and eighty 


ye Baker is Director of Instruction in the Public Schools of Austin, Texas. 
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days are used for regular class work and twenty days are used for special in- 
service education. These twenty days are used as follows: 

Four days for pre-planning before school opens in September 
Three days for special “Curriculum Days” during the school year 
Thirteen days after school closes in June 

The four pre-planning days are used in (1) special orientation of new teachers; 
(2) orientation of all teachers into plans for the new year; (3) departmental 
study of materials; (4) discussions of special services, such as guidance 
program, visiting teachers program, special education, etc.; and (5) 
study of teachers handbook. 

The three special curriculum days are spaced throughout the year, coming on 
Fridays. On these days, two general types of programs are followed: (1) one- 
half day on some general problem that is common to the entire faculty, 
such as reporting to parents, public relations, etc.; and (2) one-half day 
on special interest areas, such as language, arts, mathematics, health, etc. 

The teachers have the opportunity of going into one of five programs in the 


| period after school closes in June—50 per cent of faculty work in curriculum 


workshops; 15 per cent of faculty may teach in summer schools, local or 
otherwise; 25 per cent of faculty may attend summer school; 5 per cent of 
faculty may travel; and 5 per cent of faculty may be involved in related 
educational projects. 

All first-year teachers must work in a workshop, and only in special cases 
may a teacher be involved in the same activity, other than a workshop, for 
consecutive summers. 

The workshop program consists of the study of broad areas, such as 
child growth, basic concepts of education, human relations, promotional poli- 
cies, etc. The general topic varies from summer to summer. One-half of 
each day is devoted to this part of the program. The day begins with a 
general meeting of one hour at which regular consultants and special guests 
speak — all speaking on some phase of the general problem under study. 
After the general session, the teachers meet in small groups for intensive 
work on the general problem. These small groups are composed of teachers 
and administrators from all levels, 7.¢., elementary, junior high, and senior 
high. 

One hour is set aside for lunch. During this hour, there is a continuous 
showing of educational films, playing of transcriptions, efc., for preview 
purposes. Interested teachers drop in for this. The daily bulletin carries a 
listing of films, records, etc., to be shown and heard. Likewise, craft centers 
are open at noon for recreational purposes. 

The other half of each day is devoted to curriculum construction, 
development of source units, techniques of teaching in certain areas, and 





other special interests. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTINUING PHASES 

Another phase of the in-service education program here in Austin results 
from our proximity to the University of Texas. We have an excellent work- 
ing relationship with the University. Many of our teachers take work in 
late afternoon and evening classes. A teacher may take up to six semester 
hours of work for credit during the school year. Special classes are set up 
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for our teachers, such as “A Practicum in Supervision” for the supervising 

staff, “Directed Study,” special methods course, and special courses in tech- 

niques and materials in special areas, such as arithmetic, language arts, etc. 
Still another phase of the in-service program is the faculty study groups. 

These vary from school to school. Some typical study groups that are under 

Way at present are: 

. The bilingual student (we have 206% Latin-American enrollment) 

. The common learnings, or core curriculum program in the junior high school 

. Reporting to parents 

An effective program of public relations 

5. The life adjustment program 

6. Methods and materials in the drill subjects 

7. Reading techniques 

Our consultants are working constantly with groups in methods and 


l 
2 
3 
| 


materials in the various fields, such as art, music, physical education, lan- 
guage arts, handwriting, home and family life, ete. Another phase of the 
local in-service education program is attendance at conventions, We have 
representatives at all major conventions, such as A. S.C. D., National Coun- 
cil of English Teachers, National Council of Social Studies Teachers, National 
Council of Mathematics Teachers, Elementary and Secondary Principals 
Associations, N. E. A., A.C. E.1., etc. Teachers attending these various con- 
ventions give detailed reports upon their return home, and this information 
is made available to groups concerned. Then, too, we have provisions for 
teacher visitation. This visitation is done both within the city, between 
schools, and in other cities. We have professional libraries in each school and 
a special room in the city library. Austin has made strides in its in-service 
program. We are ever trying to improve this service, for we believe it is 
vital in the development of a better educational program. 


Group V—Parlor B 


Cuairman: W. C. Whaley, Principal, East Fairmont High School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Lawrence A. Hawkinson, Principal, Everett Junior High School, San 
Francisco, California 
John |. Condon, Vice Principal, William Nottingham High School, Syra- 
cuse, New York 


A Program for the Improvement of Reading of School Youth 


CALVIN C. LINNEMANN 


HE improvement of reading of school youth is not a new subject but 
it has received much attentien in recent years through the attention given 
the slow learners in our schools, The great increase in the school population 


Calvin C. Linnemenn is Principal of the Burlington High School, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 
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along with the retention of a greater proportion of youth makes the improve- 
ment of reading an imperative need in our secondary as well as in the 


elementary schools. 

Reading is a basic skill required of everyone in our public school program, 
Since the beginning of time, communication between people has been basic to 
all human endeavor. Reading is communication by a common understanding 
of words in a grammatical form familiar to all. Mass education such as we 
have in America would be impossible without reading. The great knowledge 
of the past and the mass understanding of current problems depends on 
reading by all of our people. The conveying of meanings by the use of sym- 
bols has been the method used by every civilization to preserve and pass on its 
culture and mores. This is most evident in a democracy such as ours with 
our ideal of educating all of our children, 

We base the entrance of the child into our schools on that intangible 
ability—reading readiness. The entrance age of six came into practice because 
it is at that age most children are ready to read. How inaccurate the age 
actually is, is not the subject of this discussion, The primary reading program 
is fundamental in inculcating the proper reading habits and techniques. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of the primary reading 
training in our schools, Many or most of our reading difficulties in later school 
experience are directly traceable to difficulties in primary reading and to fail- 
ures in such reading instruction. This is in no sense an alibi or an attempt 
to put the blame for poor reading ability on the elementary school. Despite 
the truth of this statement, the secondary school must teach the child to read 
where he is regardless of age, grade or subject. All teachers must be reading 
teachers. 

No subject gets so much time or attention in our public school program 
as reading. Yet our records show the greatest number of failures in our schools 
are in reading or are directly traceable to a lack of good reading habits or 
ability in basic reading skills. Our public high schools are under constant 
criticism from colleges and from business and industrial interests claiming 
that our graduates cannot spell, cannot write, and, worst of all, cannot read 
and follow simple directions. This criticism is too drastic but there is enough 
truth in the claims to merit our effort to improve the reading of school youth. 
Most of our students can and do read well and they can interpret what they 
read. No country in the history of man has ever trained so great a percentage 
of the people. However, far too many of our students are weak or poor 
readers, There is a wide range in the reading ability of students at every level. 
Truly, the improvement of reading of youth is an imperative need. 


Our nation faces a crisis today that calls for all the intelligence of all 
our people.* If we are to plan wisely and, if we are to initiate wise policies 
or to give intelligent allegiance to them, all of our citizens must possess a 
rich fund of knowledge. We can understand current social trends and an- 
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ticipate future needs only by having a knowledge of our past history. A 
wealth of information is necessary if we are to cope with the present, avoid 
the mistakes of the past and to chart an intelligent course for the future. The 
more complex and changing the civilization, the greater is the need for a 
vast fund of knowledge upon which we can rely for comfort, understanding, 
guidance and vision. To a great extent we must obtain this broad information 
needed from life from books, magazines and other printed material. 

In a world filled with propaganda the fate of democracy depends on the 
ability of our citizens to read and interpret for themselves the mass of in- 
formation poured out upon them every day. 


THE FIRST STEP 

The first step in a program of improvement in anything is the desire to 
improve. The fate of our democracy rests on the reading ability of our citizens 
and their ability to interpret printed matter. Now as never before it is necessary 
that we improve the reading of all school youth. 

Reading is a habit and must be acquired. The most important objective 
in our elementary schools should be the development of the love of reading 
or rather a love for reading. The habit will not be formed unless a love or 
desire for reading is acquired. Students must be stimulated to want to read. 
A Russian symbol may mean nothing to us though we see it a hundred times 
because we do not associate it with anything in our experience. In like manner, 
the word dirds may mean nothing to a child who is not associated with birds 
in his experience. The student must want to read and reading must have 
meaning within his own experience. 

THE SECOND STEP 

Too often, we find secondary school youth who did not acquire good 
reading habits either because of lack of ability or because of poor instruction. 
The teacher is the most important element in the reading program. The 
second step in reading improvement programs is naturally the proper train- 
ing of teachers, Our teachers need to be taught to teach reading at all levels 
as well as to teach subject matter. Primary reading instruction and training 
is basic but we must teach children to read wherever we find them. The 
key to the reading improvement program is the teacher. Much of the result 
depends upon the attitude of the teacher. If the teacher has the philosophy 
to train the child where he is, something can and will be done. A definite 
point of view is needed, but, the teacher must have detinite training in 
what to do to aid the students. The program must begin with the teacher. 


THE THIRD STEP 

In order to deal with any problem adequately, we must know exactly 
what that problem is. The third step in a good reading improvement program 
is a planned and accurate diagnosis of the problem. This can best be done 
through a good testing program. The purpose here is not to list tests but 
many valid tests are available to the schools, Tests should be selected carefully 
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and for a specific purpose. Proper instruction in giving, scoring, interpreting 
and using tests is necessary. Test results must always be interpreted and only 
supplement the work of the teacher. The student is an individual problem and 
not just a norm on a chart. 

There are several schools of thought in regard to reading ability and 
difficulty ranging from those who think students are either born with or 
without the ability to learn to read, to those who think any sane child can be 
taught to read if the proper methods are used in the right way at the right 
time. The speaker’s point of view is that practically all youth can be taught 
to read if we can properly stimulate them and recognize the factors causing 
their difficulties and devise methods to overcome them. This is essentially 
the view taken by Gates.” 

All of us recognize that mass teaching is a cause of failure in reading or 
in causing reading difficulties. Reading is difficult to teach by group methods. 
Large elementary classes make adjustment to individual needs much harder. 

Health is a powerful factor in reading. Organic defects—sight, hearing, 
speech organs, etc.—plus emotional disorders make the reading task com- 
plicated. Fortunately, proper methods and corrective measures and devices 
can largely overcome most of these difficulties. Physical examination and 
remedial treatment are a definite part of the reading improvement program. 

Most reading difficulties are the result of poor motivation, failure to 
acquire proper techniques, ineffectual types of teaching and hit or miss results 
due to large groups. Individual attention is the best means of improving 
reading ability. 

THE FOURTH STEP 

The fourth step in the reading improvement program is the devising and 

use of remedial methods to correct the difficulties found by the diagnosis. 


THE BURLINGTON PLAN 
All of my preceding statements are preliminary to telling you what we 

did and are doing about our reading problem at Burlington High School. 
Burlington High School is a four-year high school of grades nine through 
twelve with approximately 1100 students; the senior class running about 212, 
the junior class 276, the sophomore class 313, and the freshman 346. There 
are 46 teachers. The school is accredited by the Southern Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges and by the state. We have six eighth grades 
attached to our plant but they operate as a separate unit with a separate 
schedule. There are four eighth grades in another school and one in a third 
elementary building in another part of the city. Burlington is an industrial 
city of 25,000 in the heart of the Piedmont Area of North Carolina. Seventy- 
nine hosiery mills grace our city and we make one-seventh of all hosiery in 
the United States. Most of our students come from industrial homes and in 
many cases both parents work. There is always a demand for workers and 
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the approach of sixteen is a sign to quit school. At least one-third of our 
students now have part-time jobs, and our vocational classes are run over at 
all times. The average wage of the area is above the national average and most 
students can afford to go to school, 

Five years ago I went to Burlington and at the end of the first term 
the record showed 91 drop outs. Why did they leave school? On top of that, 
my eighth grade teachers came to me with the recommendation that 34 stu- 
dents be retained in the same grade the following year because they couldn't 
read, This was serious and something had to be done at once. 

Our teachers made the criticism that the promotion policy in the elemen- 
tary schools was largely to blame. They contended that everyone was passed 
every year whether they do the work or not; or perhaps were retained occasion- 
ally but were sent up after two years on social promotion. (When they get too 
large tor the desks, promote them.) These slow learners were thus pushed on 
until they reached the age of sixteen in the eighth or ninth grade. The high 
school people especially resented this as they said they were getting the blame 
for a high failure percentage when in reality the elementary schools were at 
fault. You recognize here the subject-matter thinking of the department- 
alized high school instead of the ideal of teaching children. A study of the 
34 recommended for retention in the eighth grade and the 91 drop outs 
showed that most of them had failed in elementary school and many had 
never passed in high school. Throughout the study the term poor readers 
was continually heard. Our faculty groups decided that reading was the chief 
difficulty for these drop outs and the 34 in the eighth grade. Further study 
of failures in practically all subjects. Our felt need was a reading improve- 
ment program from grade one to twelve, on the long range, but immediately, 
right where we were, regardless of grade or subject. This was not unanimous, 
but the majority concurred. The study of reading began at once in summer 
school and conferences. Clinics and experts were consulted and books and 
materials were accumulated. Best of all, we made an individual study of the 
students having reading difficulties. We agreed in general on a program for 
the following year but agreed to concentrate our chief efforts in grade nine. 
We did not ignore the others but here where they come to us in high school 
we begin to experiment and try our methods on a group basis. 

We began with a reading achievement test in grades eight through twelve. 
Teachers studied tests before giving them and the group selected the tests to 
be used. 

The eighth grade tested each individual case, checked previous records 
carefully, had physical checkups with referral to a doctor for those having 
organic defects, provided reading materials of all levels in room libraries and 
the school library, and by teaching basic reading techniques and habits stimu- 
lated many to want to read. Teachers were careful to make reading a happy 
experience and meaningful in the life of the student. Most of the 34 retained 
were saved and 25 are in high school today. The average number of failures in 
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the eighth grade has dropped to a sixth of that number in the past three years. 
The level of work has improved in all classes and library circulation is up. 

One boy in the eighth grade was found to be practically deaf but was a 
remarkable lip reader. Several needed glasses. Most cases needing glasses 
knew they were needed. In many instances it was a feeling that they didn’t 
want their children to have to wear glasses. Girls seemed to dislike having 
to wear glasses more than boys. Audiometer tests showed many needing hear- 
ing help but not all needed to wear a hearing aid. One case was helped by 
pulling the teeth. The case studies would make an interesting report in them- 
selves. They served to open our eyes to the possibilities of difficulties and 
suggested remedies. After organic defects were remedied, instruction in basic 
reading defects was given and attempts to hurry the slow reader and to im- 
prove poor habits were made. 

Very little has been done below that level that we know of but we do 
know the problem is being studied in every grade. Just now a reading work- 
shop for teachers in the whole system is being organized, grades one through 
twelve. We feel this is on the right track but much needs to be done. 

In the high school we are still getting students with a wide range of read- 
ing ability and many with reading difficulties. We are accepting them and 
are teaching them where they are. We have the viewpoint now that we are 
teaching children. 

High school and elementary teachers working separately drew up a list 
of grievances or problems. Strangely, they were almost identical. Practically 
the same words were used in the printed statement made after the survey by 
each group. The statements: 

1. Too many subjects are taught in each elementary grade and none can be taught 
thoroughly. 

2. Promotion policies send on children so that in each grade we find a wide range 
of reading ability (the ninth grade had students ranging from fourth grade 
reading ability to twelfth grade reading ability ). 

3. Classes are too large for individual attention needed for students having read- 
ing difficulties. 

4. More reading material, especially easy reading material, is needed at every 
level. Teachers suggest this material not be marked for any grade as pride will 
keep many larger students from using it. Ungraded material is best in upper 


grades. 
5. A remedial class or classes is needed with a trained specialist in reading to 


handle them. 

A course of study is being made and competent help is being obtained to 
help revamp our program. 

Each teacher in every grade is aware of the problem and is trying to do 
something about it. Our approach is to make students want to read. I recom- 
mend to all of you that you make a reading interest survey among all your 
students. It will surprise you. Make the survey breken down by grade, age, 
and sex. Interests change and vary. Teachers must know this and make the 
adaptation to meet the pupils’ interest. Capitalize on pupil interest and guide 
it. Dull rote work and drill won’t do, let them read and enjoy it. 
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We spread modern language classics and Great American Stories among 
our Ninth Graders and the actually began to steal the books to read. This 
was most pronounced in an opportunity class of boys, over-age but retarded. 
( Not all of these boys were mental defectives by any means.) The teachers 
were distressed at the loss of the books and apologized for poor issuing poli- 


cies. Library methods were set up and the books came back. They were soon 


dingy and worn, but they were read, It appeared to us that understanding 


was better than we expected. These boys were not “dumb;” they just had 
never learned properly. 

The ninth grade was and is our chief experimental grade. The teachers 
contended their main difficulty was the wide range of abilities in each class 
and expressed the belief that a regrouping of their classes into more nearly 
equal abilities would enable them to teach better. This was limited largeiy 
to English because it reached all the students. 

All teachers were familiarized with the modern trend to individualized 
instruction even to the extent of giving each student a separate assignment. 
Our teachers insisted that this wasn’t practical, We tried the teachers’ sug- 
gestion. Our whole ninth grade was regrouped in English classes by means 
of reading tests and teachers’ recommendations, They became reading clas- 
ses or English as the pupil’s needs dictated. 

Teachers were given complete freedom to handle these groups as they 
saw fit. A wealth of material was provided, and numerous conferences were 
held for teachers and with students. Many retests were given, Classes were 
soon divided in small groups and many were mixed reading and English clas- 
ses. The needs of the pupils became the criterion for the course of study. One 
interesting fact was how often the groups changed and how often teachers 
suggested that a student was in the wrong group. Reading clinics were held 
and the suggestions from nearby universities were tried. This went on for 
the whole year. A final test was given at the end of the year and a series of 
conferences was held to analyze the results for each student. Teachers Com- 
pared notes. This went on again in summer schools and workshops. 


Our teachers decided we were wrong in grouping all the students and 
the next year we picked out two groups of retarded students and the other 
eight ninth grade groups went on as before without ability grouping. The 
two groups needing help to correct defects received special help. This year’s 
work gave us better results, but we still were not satisfied. The third year, this 
present term, we set up only one group of those needing remedial reading help, 
but we grouped the other classes somewhat by interests and some by ability but 
with relatively wider ranges of reading ability. A student in any group who 
falls behind is sent to this control group for remedial instruction and those 
in the group who show definite improvement are sent back to their regular 
group. There is considerable changing. This group is being handled by a 
regular teacher who has had long experience in elementary and high school 
teaching. She has had instruction in reading and remedial methods. She has 
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shown great interest in the problem of reading difficulties and a sincere sym- 
pathy with all students. We would like to have this group under a trained 
specialist but feel that the present teacher is giving intelligent and much 
needed help under the circumstances. 

Many of our teachers, including the principal, have taken summer work 
in reading improvement. We are fortunate in having two good university 
reading clinics and a splendid testing service within a radius of thirty miles. 
Experts can be found there to advise and help us. We have attempted to fa- 
miliarize ourselves with the testing machines available, studied the studies 
available, acquired leading texts and articles on the subject, and exchanged 
information with other interested groups. 

Drop outs and failures have decreased. Use of the library has increased. 
These and many signs in student improvement lead us to believe we are on 
the right track. We have not settled the problem, It is a continuing problem 
and will probably always be with us. We are learning to diagnose the difficul- 
ties and to do something about them. Our high school people feel that the 
program should begin in the primary grades and come up and be a prevent- 
ative program rather than a remedial program. This has great merit and 
validity but the high school will always have a reading problem to deal with 
and for the present we must do what we can where we are. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Remember first, we must know what the problem is and we must want 
to do something about it. Second, we must have trained teachers and we must 
look to our teacher training institutions for new teachers and to workshops 
and clinics for those now in service. Third, we must have scientific diagnosis. 
Fourth, remedial methods to correct the handicaps discovered by the diagnosis. 
These seem to follow in natural order, 

We feel that we need a reading clinic in our system headed by a special- 
ist. She should have available a Metronoscope, a Tachistoscope, and a Flash 
Meter. This should be accompanied by a good testing service and adequate 
records, Particularly, we must accumulate a wealth of case studies to guide 
our work. These case studies should be studied carefully for individuai cases 
and for guidance in handling other similar cases as they arise. 


There must be a good health program with attendants and facilities to 
determine organic defects and recommend follow up treatment. Audiometers, 
eye testing devices, etc., should be standard equipment. 

The teacher must remain the key to the improvement program. She must 
have proper training in reading techniques and habits and have available the 
aids mentioned above. Still it is in the individual classroom that the work 
must be done. The sympathetic attitude of the teacher and the tone or atmos- 
phere she establishes in her room are factors of great importance. Friendly 
encouragement is a strong stimulus for the student nervous and uncertain; 
most slow learners need this more than any other help. 
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A reading improvement program for all school youth is needed now as 
never betore in our public schools, Nothing will do more to enrich the lives 
of our students and to make all instruction more meaningful. Nothing will do 
more to strengthen and preserve our democracy in this time of crisis. 


A Program for the Improvement of Reading of School Youth 
EARL EF. SECHRIEST 


EADING is a complicated process, It has many phases including psy- 

chological as well as physiological which we shal! not try to develop in 

this discussion. We shall limit ourselves to the consideration of a program 

for the improvement of reading of high school pupils and shall include 

brietly four topics: (1) the nature of the reading process, (2) the need for 

improving reading, (3) how to improve readiny, and (4) the use of mechan- 
ical equipment and materials for the improvement of readin. 


THE. NATURE OF THE READING PROCESS 

Ordinarily a child begins to learn to read when he is six or seven years 
old. Betore this he has learned to talk. Most children begin this process 
when they are about two years old. Learning to talk consists of learning to 
recognize and to make certain sounds which stand for persons, things, actions, 
etc. When the child has learned to understand and to speak words he even- 
tually combines them into sentences. This process of oral language goes on 
rapidly throughout the nursery and kindergarten years. Then the child 
usually is ready to learn to read. He first learns to read orally — that is, 
he gets the meaning from the sound of the word and not from the sight of 
it. This comes about because the child has first learned to recognize patterns 
of printed letters that stand for spoken words that he already knows, Later 
he learns to recognize and to understand printed words combined into sen- 
tences. So it is that when he learns to read he translates the printed words 
into the spoken words and gets the meaning from their sound. 

Another method of reading dates back to ancient times with their hier- 
oglypics and picture writing and has been used successfully so we are told 
in schools of Chicago at the present time. In this non-oral reading a symbol 
or combination of symbols stands for a person, thing, relationship, etc., and 
the reader thinks directly from the symbol to the thing represented. He has 
no need to think of the sound of the word which the symbol represents. 

We know that people who become proficient readers and who develop 
rapid silent reading ability reduce their dependence upon vocalization or 
even sub-vocalization. They learn to pass directly from the sight of the word 
to its meaning without whispering it or without moving the lips. A good 
silent reader goes even a step further. He gradually proceeds to a quick 
response to a group of words or phrase which he quickly recognizes from its 
form guided by the context in which it is found. 


Ear] E. Sechriest is Principal of the Ensley High School, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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As the eye moves across the printed line one reads. The eye does not 
read while it moves but sees only when it stops. Reading then is a series 
of fixations. A good reader usually makes three or four fixations per line 
when reading ordinary print while a poor reader makes a dozen or more. 
Not only is this true but the poor reader will spend longer time on each 
fixation — sometimes even twice as long. The good reader also makes fewer 
regressions per line, that is, his eyes travel back over the line less frequently. 
In Montgomery, Alabama, at the Maxwell Air Force Base Reading Labora- 
tory for adults it was found that reading ability can be judged by observing 
four characteristics as follows: (1) a wide recognition span, (2) few fixa- 
ation pauses per line, (3) short fixation pauses, and (4) few regressions, 

THE NEED FOR IMPROVING READING 

With every pupil in school, reading is a tool which he must be able to 
use skilfully if he is to succeed. How well can our high school pupils read? 
This is an important question. Researches by Traxler, later substantiated 
by McCallister, show that entering high school freshmen in the ninth grade 
have a wide range in reading ability —the range being from the fourth to 
the fourteenth year. Other researches show that there are many ninth and 
tenth grade pupils floundering around in school with reading ability of 
barely fourth or fifth grade levels. Furthermore, twenty per cent to thirty 
per cent of the pupils entering high school read so poorly that they are able 
to do the assigned reading only with great difficulty. 

In the average school, formal training in reading is restricted to the 
lower elementary grades and after the fifth or sixth grade is largely neglected. 
Now the pupil’s reading is done silently and the process is taken for granted. 
Yet research shows that at this stage only seventy per cent of the pupils read 
even moderately well. Can this lack of formal training in reading be one of 
the reasons why we have so many poor adult readers? In reading clinics 
today, studies show that adult students have an astonishingly low rate of 
speed and of comprehension. In fact thirty per cent of our adult population 
cannot read as wel! as the average sixth grader. Findings indicate that most 
adults read on a sixth or seventh grade level and no faster than 150-200 
words per minute. Many college graduates do not read more than 350 to 
400 words per minute.’ 

From the standpoint of the teacher in the school, a survey o{ the litera- 
ture in the field shows that if reading is to make its greatest contribution to 
the high school pupil, notable improvements are needed in the amount and 
the character of reading materials provided. At present there is little evi- 
dence that this obligation is being met in the average high school. The 
teachers themselves have not recognized their responsibility in this matter. 

HOW TO IMPROVE READING 

First of all we must locate the poor readers, that, is, identify those indi- 

viduals who are to receive help. For our purposes, we may divide our high 


1The Air University Reading Improvement Program, Maxwe!l Air Force Base, Pamphlet, Chapter 
I, 1947. 
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school population into three groups. Experience shows that many pupils 
rank definitely lower in reading ability than in mental ability. This is the 
first group. A second group who learn very slowly are not, strictly speaking 
reading disability cases. These pupils often read as well as can be expected 
of persons with their limited capacities. Unfortunately they cannot profit 
too much from the usual high school courses but need programs adjusted 
to their abilities. Experience has shown the fallacy of trying to fit this group 
into our curriculum solely by means of remedial reading programs. A third 
group of students are those who are distinctly superior in reading ability. 
These students are often neglected and may become real problems. Good 
readers need stimulation and guidance in achieving more mature reading 
habits as well as poor readers do. 


There are at least three ways of locating poor readers, First, observe 
pupils while they study. Slow, inefficient readers frequently turn the pages 
of the magazine or the book which they are reading, move their lips while 
reading silently, use finger or pencil to guide their eyes along the line of 
print, and turn their heads rather than move their eyes. Secondly, interest 
inventories may be used to locate those who do not like to read and seldom 
read anything except lesson assignments. And thirdly, standardized reading 
tests are by far the most widely used method for identifying poor readers. 
By these tests it is possible to determine with a fair degree of accuracy the 
grade level at which a given pupil reads. These tests are available in abun- 
dance. McCall has listed ninety-seven different ones. Among those com- 
monly used are: Gates Reading Survey, Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Traxler 
High School Reading Tests, Thorndyke-McCall Reading Scale, and the 
California Reading Test. 

After locating the ineffective readers, the next step is to decide which 
of these pupils shall be selected for the improved reading program, From 
the above grouping of our high school population it would seem that the 
group to benefit most would be those pupils whose reading abilities are well 
below their mental abilities. These are the pupils who will likely make the 
most progress in the shortest length of time. Always bear in mind, however, 
that the reading program should in time be extended to all who can profit 
from the work. 

At times a pupil’s reading disability is caused by poor visual perception, 
and this should be attended to. It is obvious that if a pupil cannot see he 
is not able to read ordinary printed matter. Fortunately, there are several 
tests which can be employed by teachers and schools to appraise the visual 
equipment of pupils. The telebinocular and the Snelling charts are instru- 
ments commonly used in administering these tests. 

To improve reading, naturally, we* will have to improve the reading 
habits of the pupils themselves. Dr. Fred Westover * lists five common causes 
for poor reading among adult literates and these causes may apply equally 


“Frederick L. Westover, Professor of Psychology University Alabama, Unpublished Manuscript, 
Improvement of Adult Reading, July, 195° 
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to high school youth. They are: (1) wandering attention, (2) poor vocabu- 
lary, (3) sub-vocal speech, or talking to one’s self as one reads, (4) short 
span of recognition, that is reading one short word at a time, and (5) regres- 
sion, jumping back to re-read something one has just read. 


Wandering attention is closely associated with lack of interest. If a 
pupil is interested in an activity, he is more likely to concentrate on it. Con- 
versely, the pupil who has no interest in reading reads few, if any, books. 
Some authorities list lack of interest as the most frequent concomitant of poor 
reading performance. Should not this be a challenge to teachers to search 
out the real interests of their pupils and to direct their reading toward what- 
ever those interests may be? 

Lack of concentration is another important factor in attention wander- 
ing. External distractions, such as common noises, the radio, or people 
carrying on a conversation while one is trying to read are common causes 
for wandering attention. The radio as well as other external distractions 
should be reduced during the reading experience. Internal distractions are 
also causes for lack of concentration and they are often more difficult to 
deal with. We commonly refer to this type of distraction as having some- 
thing on our minds. If you know what is on your mind and can do some- 
thing about it, then get the matter settled. Sometimes we do not know what 
to do about this situation and in some cases a counselor, clinical psycholo- 
gist, or psychiatrist can be of help. 

Test results and other data point to the fact that pupils singly and in 
groups possess poor reading vocabularies. Recent evidence points to poor 
vocabularies as mayor problems in reading literature. If one does not know 
many of the words he is reading he cannot know what the author is writing 
about. Vocabularies can be improved by studying the dictionary and word 
lists. They should be improved. However, a much more natural and easier 
way to build up a vocabulary is through easy, interesting reading. In this 
way the reader will pick up the meaning of most words from the context in 
which they are used. This method should lead to greater enjoyment of 
reading. This again offers a challenge to the teacher. 


These two causes for poor reading, as well as the other three, sub-vocal 
speech, short span of recognition, and regression can be improved by me- 
chanical aids and materials in use today. 


MECHANICAL AIDS 


Some of the commonly used types of mechanical aids in a program 
for the improvement of reading are: (1) the opthalmograph (eye-movement 
camera), (2) the tachistoscope, (3) reading rate controller or accelerator, 
and (4) the Harvard Motion Picture Films. 

The Opthalmograph is a camera which photographs eye movements 
to show the number of fixations and the number of regressions per line of 
print. A camera for photographing eye movements is expensive. Where 
funds are not available, schools can gain useful understanding of their stu- 
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dents’ reading ability more cheaply and more quickly by using standardized 
reading tests. 

The tachistoscope, sometimes called the flash meter, was developed by 
Dr. Samuel Renshaw at Ohio State University, and the technique worked 
out by Dr. Renshaw was used successfully by the Army and the Navy dur- 
ing World War II in connection with airplane recognition. The tachisto- 
scope seeks to accomplish several purposes: (1) it aids the pupil in quick, 
accurate recognition, (2) it increases the peripheral span of view, and (3) 
it aids the pupil in spelling. Some other advantages obtained by the use of 
this instrument are that it enables a reader to see materials in their entirety 
and to grasp them quickly. This in turn aids in reducing vocalization since 
the time element does not permit it to take place. It also decreases the 
length of eye fixations—an essential in the speeding up of the reading process. 

Rapid and accurate word recognition plays a large part in effective read- 
ing. If the student has the ability to recognize words accurately and quickly 
many of his reading problems will disappear. It has been found by experi- 
ment that, a speed increases, comprehension will also improve. Sets of 
slides known as the Dolch Basic Vocabulary and the Dolch List of Nouns * 
have been used successfully in connection with word recognition. These two 
groups of slides comprise seventy percent of our spoken language. When 
mastered by use of the tachistoscope, they will give the student a strong back- 
ground for rapid and effective reading. 

The most startling results in the use of the tachistoscope have manifested 
in teaching number recognition by use of various combination of digits. It is 
not at all unusual for a student to start with a slide of four digits at one tenth 
of a second and work up to the recognition of nine digits when flashed on the 
screen at one one-hundredth of a second. 

The reading rate controller or accelerator was first designed in rather 
crude form by Dr. Fred Westover for use in his research at Columbia Uni- 
versity ‘ and was later more fully developed by Dr. Guy T. Buswell of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Buswell and his associates have conducted a num- 
ber of researches showing the value of the training to be derived by the use 
of this instrument. * 

The main function of the reading controller is to force the reader to make 
fewer fixations per line of print. This is accomplished by means of a shutter 
which descends over the reading material at a selected speed. The student 
himself selects the speed which he can manage and increase it as he is able, The 
shutter discourages his making regressions and forces him to read at a speed 
which does not allow time for vocalizing the written words, It further aids the 
reader in improving his concentration, and trains him to think in terms of 
larger units. The technique used in working with the reading accelerator is 


® Obtainable from Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 
‘Frederick I Westover, Controlled Eye Movement Versus Practice Exercises in 
York: Bureau of Publications. Teachers College Columbia University, 1946 


5 Guy T. Buswell. “Perceptual Research and Methods of Learning,"’ Scientific Monthly, Vol. XLIV, 
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based on speed. The psychological effect of the shutter on the reader is to 
push him to read as fast or faster than the shutter is moving. It is a motivat- 
ing device. The reader competes with himself by increasing his speed from 
time to time. Another advantage to the student who is easily distracted while 
reading a book is that, when reading on a controller, his attention is less likely 
to be diverted. It has been demonstrated at the University of Chicago Read- 
ing Clinic that students have increased their rates of reading speed from 30% 
to 350% without loss of comprehension when the reading accelerator tech- 
nique was used. 


The purpose of the Harvard Reading Films, as was the aim of the read- 
ing accelerator, is to assist the student in reading by phrases. These films are 
in sixteen lessons—each lesson a little more difficult than the preceeding one. 
Also the speed of the film increases as the lessons progress. The fixations in 
the first lesson are about five per line and get longer and less frequent as as 
the student progresses up the scale. Finally in lesson sixteen there are only 
two fixations per line. The reading rate with these films begins at about 180 
words per minute for the first lesson and ends at approximately 470 words per 
minute. Experience has shown that the content of this material is about elev- 
enth- or twelfth-grade level and that it cannot profitably be used at a lower 
level. Demonstrations have shown that this material, used with the booklets 
provided from the same source, has enabled students to increase their reading 
speed approximately fifty per cent without loss of comprehension. 


THE ENSLEY PROGRAM 


At Ensley High School in Birmingham, Alabama, we conduct a program 
for the improvement of reading based on the following technique. We em- 
ploy standardized tests in selecting pupils for this work. In the beginning 
two tests are given. The first one is to get a rough check on intelligence. We 
have found that the Otis Quick Scoring test of mental ability usually serves 
this purpose. In some cases, however, the Binet tests have been given for a 
more accurate check. The intelligence test is followd by a standardized read- 
ing test. It is desirable that this test shou'd have two or more forms in order 
that a re-test may be given at the end of the term to note the improvement 
made. We have found that the California reading test or the ACE reading 
test answers our purpose although many other good tests can be used. 


From the pupils referred to our program for the improvement of reading 
and from the pupils who have requested this service, those whose reading abil- 
ity definitely falls behind their mental ability, as shown by the above tests, are 
finaliy chosen. We never a!‘ow more than twenty pupils to a group. Each 
group receives at least twenty lessons of 45 minutes duration. No academic 
credit is given for this work. 

The mechanical devices we use in our reading improvement program in- 
clude the tachistoscope, reading accelerator, and the Harvard Films. With the 
tachistoscope the materials that we use are the digit slides, the Dolch Noun 
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Slides and the Dolch Phrase Slides. The instructor believes that using the 
word and digit slides in conjunction is more effective than using either alone. 
In our work with the reading accelerator we have found that the exercises 
prepared by Ruth Strang ° are very satisfactory to begin with. We also use 
the exercises prepared by SRA‘ and find them to be a little more difficult but 
excellent. There are also scaled books for particular grade levels available for 
practice. Furthermore. the instructor selects and scales her own books. It 1s 
desirable to have a number of suitable books and pamphlets available. 

We have found that students may work in pairs; that is, one works on the 
tachistoscope while the other works on the reading accelerator. After a spect- 
fied time they change instruments. In this way the number of instruments 
may be cut in half. In other words, ten tachistoscopes and ten reading accelera- 
tors will accommodate twenty students and enable them to do individual work. 

Work with the Harvard Films is a group activity, Each film exercises is 
about seven minutes in duration, and is followed by an objective type test on 
the film content. Other supplementary reading exercises accompany the 
films. As we have said before, these materials are too difficult to use below 
the eleventh or twelfth grades. However, one advantage of this series of films 
is that the only equipment needed for the group is a silent 16mm motion pic- 
ture projector and the set of films. No screen is necessary; the wall is better. 
Also the nature of the film is such that the room needs very little darkening 
other than turning off the lights. This diminishes the glare. 

Observations on our program for the improvement of reading show that 
pupils who used the tachistoscope and reading accelerator all improved their 
reading speed without loss of comprehension. Some doubled and some more 
than tripled their speed in twenty lessons. Some of the pupils who read 120 
words per minute ended up with 500. Some of the better readers who began 
reading at 450 words per minute finished with over 900 words per minute 
without the loss of comprehension. The interesting fact is that regardless of 
whether the pupils were slow readers or comparatively fast ones their starting 
speeds were doubled and in some cases tripled without loss of comprehension. 

Our use of the Harvard Films has been largely in combination with other 
materials. In a few instances where checks were made on the use of these 
films alone, gains registered by some students were from 40% to 50% in 
speed with slight gains in comprehension, Since pupils progress at various 
rates of speed, we have found that materials such as the Harvard films used 
as a group activity were not too satisfactory although they were economical. 

Our experience indicates that the individual method of training, where 
the pupil competes only with himself and progresses at his own rate is faster 
and more effective. We heartily recommend a program such as ours to all 
high schools that have not already inaugerated reading improvement programs, 


®Ruth Strang, Study Type of Reading Exercises, New York: Bureau of Publications Teachers 


College, Columbia University, 1935. 
T Elizabeth A. Simpson, SRA Better Reading. Book 2, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950. 
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Group VI—Parlor C 
Cuairman: Robert L. Fleming, Principal, South H. S., Youngstown, Ohio 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 

Otis Dell Miser, Principal, Sweeny High School, Sweeny, Texas 

Stacey E. Nelson, formerly Principal, Central High School; Chattanooga, 


Tennessee 


What Is the Principal’s Role in the Recruitment and Train- 
ing of Future Teachers? 
R. E. MICHAEL 


F THE topic for discussion is interpreted as a suggestion that we add still 
other responsibilities to the already crowded existence of the high school 
principal, it must be admitted that it could be an unpopular one. However, 
the services rendered the children of this nation by the principals who have 
found ways and means of bringing into the profession many fine young people 
is evidence that principals have accepted a share of responsibility in the recruit- 
ment process. In spite of all that has been done, recent reports show that the 
fight has not been won. An imbalance in supply of elementary and secondary 
teachers has resulted in a critical situation which the principal must recognize 
in the continuation of his efforts to bring desirable candidates for future teach- 
ing needs into the profession. Somewhere between one-fourth and one-third 
of the number of elementary teachers are currently being produced that esti- 
mated needs would require. On the other hand, approximately twice as many 
secondary teachers are graduating from the colleges of the country as are 
likely to be needed. This is the first thing the principal needs to keep in mind. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The most common suggestion found in the literature in relation to the 
principal’s function in recruitment program is the improvement of guidance 
services to those high school juniors and seniors and even promising under- 
classmen whose personal characteristics and interest make them prospects for 
the teaching profession. Implicit in the opening paragraph and in the guid- 
ance services to be provided is the inclusion of information about teaching, 
supply and demand at various levels, training requirements and opportunities 
and so on. There is much of this kind of information on a national and state 
basis that will help point the way. For example, the most acute shortage in 
elementary teachers in Indiana is at the lower elementary level. Not all fields 
of secondary teaching are over-supplied; Latin, science, mathematics, and 
girls’ physical education need additional candidates in certain areas. 
The principal in the small and medium sized high school is in a very 
strategic position with respect to teacher recruitment. He knows the boys and 


R. E. Michael is Assistant Professor of Education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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girls in his school very well. He knows a great deal about the types of homes 
from which they come. He understands the values which have been held 
prominent in their up-bringing. Furthermore, he has usually had experience 
in watching boys and girls grow into men and women. He is in the position 
of a farmer friend and associate of mine who was discussing the growing and 
buying of cattle recently. He said, “Do you know that in this zame you've 
got to be able to look at an animal and see, not what is there, but what it will 
grow into six, eight, or twelve months from now!” Well, there may be those 
who will object to comparing the recruitment of teachers with the growing ot 
cattle! However, it seemed that the farmer had expressed an idea for us; the 
boy or girl we have before us must be “grown” into a teacher, if our purposes 
are to be fulfilled. The farmer added, “Of course, sometimes you get fooled 
and when you do, you just have to take it on the chin!” It is to be expected 
that we shall not always be lucky; our prospects may not all become the kind 
of teachers we would have them become! We know, however, that we shall 
not err in judgment too many times. 

Must the principal take all the responsibility for encouraging some of his 
pupils to become teachers? Certainly he need not assume all this responsibil- 
ity! He will need the help of all the good teachers he has in the school. He 
will want them to be the examples that the young people will use in their 
thinking. We had to think about becoming teachers when we were young, 
all of us! How did we do it? Obviously, we thought about teaching in terms 
of the Mr. Smith or the Miss Jones who was at hand. If we liked them, we 
looked with favor upon teaching; if we didn’t like them, maybe not! The 
principal will also want to use the members of his faculty to obtain combined 
judgments on the way the prospects appear as future teachers. He will want 
them to call attention to boys or girls with whom his contacts may have been 
limited. In the larger schools some kind of committee may need to be formed 
to carry on the work. 

INFLUENCE OF FACULTY 

The principal will want to use his good teachers in another way that is 
too often overlooked by the profession as a whole. There is no professional 
group on the face of the earth that looks down upon itself as teachers do. We 
may all get stars in our crowns for humility, but there is so much that a good 
teacher does today in implementing what is known about learning that it 
should be noised about. The lay public in general does not know that profes- 
sional know-how controls many of the actions of the teacher at work. The 
high school boy and girl probably have no notion that there is such a body of 
knowledge as that produced about learning in the last twenty years. The pro- 
fession can well afford to reveal some of this know-how to worthy candidates 
through demonstration and cadet experience programs. 

There are two areas of caution to be observed. Just as my farmer friend 
rids the herd of the cow whose calf has not grown out according to his expec- 
tations, so the principal must direct into other channels the interests of the 
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youngster who, for any reason, does not show the qualities we must have in 
candidates for teaching. There is an equally important consideration to be 
met in the welfare of the individual. It is not wise to attempt to interest a per- 
son in teaching who has a good chance of not being happy in the profession. 


While it would be possible to write a long list of qualities of good teachers 
as a basis for selective activities at the high school level, such lists have limited 
values. The subjective judgment of the principal and faculty in the ordinary 
situation will be sufficient in most cases as a basis for initial efforts to interest 
a boy or girl in teaching. In the final analysis the most important thing to be 
considered is the effect the person in question will be likely to have upon the 

- boys and girls he will have in future teaching-learning situations, 


EXPLORATORY TEACHING COURSE 

Many plans to assist young people to find out what teaching is like have 
been employed by members of this group and it is probable that some of them 
will come out in the discussion to follow. One of the plans that has been in 
operation in Muncie, Indiana, has been developed by Mr. Loren Chastain and 
the faculty of Muncie Central High school. With his permission I am giving 
a brief resume of the plan here. 

An elective course known as “Exploratory Teaching” has been offered at 
Muncie Central High School during the past three years. The purposes are 
twofold: (1) To offer seniors interested in teaching an opportunity to explore 
teaching as a profession; and (2) To recruit teachers, since there is a shortage, 
particularly on certain levels. 

The student must be a senior and must have his counselor’s approval 
to take the course. A minimum of forty-five minutes of classroom work must 
be done daily, a weekly report is made to the classroom teacher with whom the 
student works and some faculty meetings must be attended. High school cred- 
it has been approved by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

In 1948 eleven seniors took the course; in 1949 there were nine; and in 
1950 there were twenty-two. This increase indicates something of the aware- 
ness of teaching as a professional opportunity that has resulted from these 
efforts. 

Some of the most frequently mentioned activities in which students en- 
gaged, in their classroom experiences, are of interest. The following are noted 
from the annual report on the course made June 21, 1950: 

Grading papers or tests, putting pockets and cards in library books, helping 
with milk lunch, helping with gym or playtime, in charge of library part of 
period, reading stories, supervising outdoor play periods, helping individuals 
with art or handwork, working with one arithmetic group repeatedly, working 
with small reading group, and many others, 

My neighbor, Mr. Chastain, tells me that as a result of this program, sev- 
eral of their finest young people have entered the teaching profession. It has 
been found possible to help young people only mildly interested in teaching 
to be able to say, “This is it—now I know I want to teach!” On the other 
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hand, some apply whose chances for successful service are small and who are 
redirected into other channels. All, in all, it has been a successful venture. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

There are numerous attendant responsibilities which the principal has in 
addition to providing the guidance service mentioned. As a member of the 
professional educational group in his community, it is his responsibility to 
work tor the improvement of the working conditions of the teachers in the 
schools and for the betterment of educational opportunities for pupils. While 
the secondary-school principal may be primarily absorbed in the problems of 
teen-age youth, he is also concerned with the schools that feed his establish- 
ment. What has this to do with the recruitment problem you may ask! If 
the most promising young people are to be encouraged to enter teaching at 
the elementary level, the principal and his guidance workers must be able to 
show progressively improving conditions as to salaries, buildings, teaching 
loads, local respectability of teaching, and personal prestige in the elementary 
schools in the normal occupational radius of the community. 

In this same relationship the principal will want to enlist the assistance 
of parents and interested persons in the community to help see to it that the 
education of the children is among the more desirable occupations of the 
community. It sheu!d be emphasized that there is more than the provision of 
salaries to be considered. While the economic prob'em of the teacher is often 
acute, he is of a stature in character that he will not often quit teaching to 
operate a racket or a vice at which he can make all kinds of money. What 
many teachers crave is ‘ust a little recognition of the good work that they 
sometimes do. No teacher will claim that he hits the nail on the head every 
time. Even the best cooks sometimes spoil the biscuits! But every teacher does 
something good far more often than he is the recipient of recognition by his 
patrons, It is the responsibility of the principal to he.p the patrons see good 
work and to show their appreciation of it in ways that are more precious to 
the teacher than gold! In the long pull this will add much to the enthusiasm 
of the present group of teachers and add to the attractiveness of the profes- 
sion for the teac ers of the future. In these indirect ways the principal has a 
very important role in the improvement of the profession. 

The matter of possib.e scho'arship assistance for the boy or girl who is 
qualified and desirous of becoming a teacher is another area for which the 
principa! must assume responsibility. Nine states have been reported as hav- 
ing scholarships for the assistance of prospective teachers. The guidance set- 
up will want to be aware of all such assistance locally available. 

EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
In the preceding remarks we have tried to show something of the role 


that principals play in the recruitment of teachers for those levels that show 
greatest need. It may be his lot to have a part in the training of some of these 
prospective teachers if they choose to enter the secondary field. There is a 
definite trend on the part of teacher training institutions to send their senior 
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candidates into the field for their professional laboratory experiences, includ- 
ing student teaching. Some schools are arranging for the candidate to spend 
from a month to a month and a half in the community on a full time basis. 
Here is one of the greatest opportunities the principal has in the struggle to 
upgrade the profession. It is he who will determine to a large part whether 
the neophyte is to receive guided experiences or haphazard filling of time. 
It is the principal who will set the pattern of thinking in his school which will 
determine whether this is an attempt to transmit some of the professional 
know-how that the experienced teacher is supposed to have or whether the 
time of the neophyte is to be used as a cheap way of getting some routine 
chores done. It is the principal who will have to encourage his teachers to 
learn to withdraw from direct contact in teaching and work through the 
neophyte that he may receive the experiences that will provide him the op- 
portunity to grow professionally, 

The responsibility of the principal in the training situation is something 
like the responsibility which he carries in recruitment in that there is so much 
indirection to it. For instance, there is so much of the professional attitude on 
the part of the young teacher that will be conditioned by the experiences he 
has with schools already in operation. If the teachers with whom he comes 
in contact are alert and experimentally inclined he will come to believe that 
teaching has an exciting peripheral area in practice that will challenge his best 
thinking for many years to come. The opposite is possibly as true. If the teach- 
ers with whom he works are aware of the types of practices about which he has 
been told at the college and in the laboratory school he will attach significance 
to the experiences that are yet to be obtained on the campus. The opposite is 
certainly as true. It is at this point that another area of responsibility is to be 
shared by the principal and the college. 

In the program of teacher education there is mutual gain to be had from 
a co-operative endeavor between the college and the public school. It is not 
always the college that is right. It is just as important that the college know 
what practices are in current use in the schools as vice versa. If the practices 
advocated are not allowed to become too far removed from reality in the school 
situation, there will be more likelihood of the kind of understanding men- 
tioned above being present. It is the principal's responsibility to set the pattern 
of thinking in his staff and to open the way for co-operation with the college 
that the school, the college, and the profession may all profit from the venture. 


SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS 

It has been said that the teacher must come to understand that a part of 

the job of teaching is engaging in professional activity that results in the im- 
provement of his own work and the learning opportunities of pupils. In this 
connection, the improvement of the teacher as a person must not be over- 
looked. The kind of activity yoing on among the teachers of the school in 
which the prospective teacher has his early professional laboratory experiences 
will have a great dea! to do with the kind of attitude he develops with regard 
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to in-service growth. Just what is going on in the in-service program at a 
given time will depend greatly upon the skill of the principal and the tra- 
ditions of the local situation. It is recognized that the average secondary 
schoo] staff does not readily move into extensive studies of the ways in which 
education for youth can be improved. If the supervisory program of the prin- 
cipal has become a program in which total lives of the children in the school 
are constantly examined as a source of suggestion for the improved operation 
of the faculty, the young teacher will be impressed that this is the way he 
should expect to work when he gets on the job, If the supervisory program is 
one that is dominated by the administration there will be undertones of dis- 
content that have a decided effect upon the impressions gained by the young 
trainee. 

There are numerous other conditions surrounding the professional activi- 
ties of the school that impress the trainee requiring attention by the principal. 
Some of these will require a great deal of time and patience to effect. For ex- 
ample, the amount of time that is allocated for the studies necessary in the in- 
service program is the direct result of the efforts of administrators to obtain 
such time. The board of education cannot be expected to grant released time 
for group studies by teachers without having recognized the need based upon 
sound information. The building principal is responsible for interpreting the 
needs for professional group activity by his teachers to his superintendent and 
board of education. 

The job does not stop there, however, because patrons of the school must 
be thoroughly informed and general consent must be obtained if children are 
to be released from school, or if some auditorium program or recreational ac- 
tivity is designed to release the majority of the staff for group study. The 
problem is vastly different in a rural township high school from that found 
in a residential city of five thousand, There is even greater complexity if the 
school is located in a crowded industrial area where both parents from most 
homes work. This matter of released time is only one of the minor detailed 
problems in which the principal has a key role. How well he is able to man- 
age it will have an important part in the effect his school may have on the 
trainee with whom he may work. 

PRE-SERVICE TRAINING 

In the paragraphs on preceding pages attention has been given to the 
influence of the general organization and morale of the school on the teacher 
irainee in the future. Pre-service training has been implied. Co-operation be- 
tween school and college has been stressed. A great deal of importance has 
been attached to the conditions that influence the attitudes of the young teacher 
candidate. The role of the principal in these aspects of teacher education is 
unmistakable in the near future as more and more professional laboratory 
experience in public schools is incorporated into the teacher education pro- 
grams of our colleges. There is one further area in which the principal must 


play an important part. 
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The young teacher coming {trom the college to his first position does not 
bring everything he needs in his luggage. At best, he is untried, educated 
though he may be. The principal must recognize that his state is entrusting 
to him and to his faculty and to his community a very expensive product. In 
some areas such as the lower elementary grades, or Latin in the secondary 
school, the principal can ill afford to allow failure of this new product. Be- 
cause teachers are human beings he cannot predict with certainty the problems 
that will arise. All of this implies that again care must be exercised to be sure 
that every condition for success is provided. The new teacher does not need 
to be spoiled. He needs help to “keep his chin up until he gets his feet on the 
ground.” He needs a certain amount of daily attention so that he feels some- 
one cares that he is alive. He needs to have a chance to try his abilities before 
he is told he hasn't any. He needs a chance to adjust to the ways of the school 
before he is told to forget everything the college has told him. He needs to 
feel that the community knows he is in the school in less than two years’ time! 
As has been suggested earlier in relation to in-service training, there is much 
to be gained trom the cooperative efforts of school and college. The college 
should be as anxious to have its product succeed as is the employer. Implied in 
these statements is the suggestion that a program of continuation training 
reaching into the early months of service is most desirable. In such a program 
the principal will again play a most important role. 

In the above statements there have been sketched a few of the ideas that 
seem to point to the high school principal as becoming increasingly concerned 
with the supply and maintenance of professional personnel. He cannot view 
these responsibilities lightly. He must study the issues, He must acquire 
added know-how. He must organize and delegate to the end that these func- 
tions will be fulfilled. 


What Is the Principal’s Role in the Recruitment and 
Training of Future Teachers? 
LEE D. PIGOTT 


HE recruitment for the teaching profession as well as the recruitment for 

other professions should start when pupils are in the elementary schools. 
It is the responsibility of the principal to have some kind of program of selec- 
tion which will bring to his attention the outstanding personalities and qual- 
ifications of the students in his school. The principal should inaugurate, if he 
has not already done so, a study to discover what fields of interest are to 
be found among the students in his school, whether it be the elementary, 
junior high, or senior high school. Some such pattern could be followed as 
was used in Decatur, Illinois, in 1945-46, We attempted to find out through a 
queminnnaie to 5,960 pupils the answer to the question, “If you could choose 


Lee D. Pigott is Principal of the Decatur Senior High School, Decatur. Illinois. 
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any occupation regardless of the cost of training what would you choose to 
do for your life work?” The committee which made this study marked each 
paper so they knew the name of the individual filling out the questionnaire, 
the school and grade from which he came. This was done in order to permit 
a follow-up study should such a study be desired. The tollowing chart shows 
21 leading occupation choices of the 5,960 pupils in grades 4 through 12 in 
a study made in Decatur. 

Chart I. TWENTY-ONE LEADING OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF 

5,960 PUPILS IN GRADES 4-12, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





Occupations Grades Per Grades Per Grades Per Per 

1-6 Cent 7-9 Cent 10-12. Cent Total Cent 

1. Nurse 359 17.2 246 11.0 148 8.9 753 12.6 

2. Secretary 86 4.1 179 8.0 190 11.4 155 7.0 
3. Teacher 171 8.2— 80 3.6 92 5.5 343 5.7 
1. vilot 180 8.6 134 6.0 0 0 314 532 

5. Doctor 88 4.2 109 4.9 66 3.9 263 4.4 
6. Engineer 54 2.5 80 3.6 126 7.6 260 4.3 
7. Military Forces 123 5.8 90 4.0 17 1.0 230 3.8 
8. Stenographer 79 3.7 77 3.4 7 4.3 228 3.8 
©, Musician 80 3.8 70 3.1 55 3.3 205 3.4 
10. Farmer 66 3.1 100 4.5 31 1.8 197 3.3 
11. Scientist 50 2.3 58 2.6 54 3.2 162 2.7 
12. Mechanic 21 1.0 63 2.8 61 3.6 145 2.4 
13. Artist 45 2.1 35 1.5 40 2.4 120 2.0 
14. Athlete 62 2.9 36 1.6 15 9 113 1.8 
15. Retail Merchant 20 4 41 1.8 39 2.3 100 1.6 
16. Airline Hostess i) 4 16 2.0 40 2.4 95 1.5 
17. Law Enforcement 70 3.3 21 9 0 0 91 15 
18. Housewife 38 1.8 36 1.6 16 0.9 90 15 
1°, Aeronautics 2 l 0 0 83 5.0 85 1.4 
20. Lawyer 9 4 27 1.2 42 2.5 7 1.8 
21. Beauty Operator 15 7 34 1.5 26 15 75 1.2 


22. Other Choices 459 22.0 656 29.6 443 26.7 1558 26.1 


TOTALS 2086 99.1 2218 99.2 1656 99,1 5360 99.1 





It was discovered that 17i or 8.2 per cent pupils in grades 4 to 6; 80 or 
3.6 per cent of pupils in grades 7 to 9; and 92 or 5.5 per cent of pupils in 
grades 10 to 12 wanted to teach. In other words, 343 pupils or 5.7 per cent of 
the 5,960 pupils contacted: in this study said their first choice of a profession 
was teaching. Another questionnaire was given to 32 boys and 63 girls in 
grades 7 through 12 who indicated they wished to teach. This questionnaire 
was given in order to learn what grades they were in in school when they 
made their decision. This study indicated that 41.2 per cent of this group 
decided to teach while they were in grades 7, 8 or 9, and 7.1 per cent decided 
to teach while they were in grades 10 to 12. Forty-five and three-tenths per 
cent of the 95 students mentioned above gave their reasons for wanting to 
teach as encouragement from friends, relatives and teachers, 35.8 per cent gave 
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as their reason interest in the subject matter, 18.9 per cent gave as their 
reason for wanting to teach as admiration for a former teacher, and 13.7 
per cent gave as their reasons liking school and liking to work with children. 
These 95 students gave as their teaching level preference kindergarten through 
6th grade, 36.1 per cent; grade 7 through 12, 60.7 per cent; special education, 
1.6 per cent; and college teaching, 1.6 per cent. The committee knew that there 
were and are still discouragements for those who are working in the teaching 
field. We also know that some pupils who would do well as teachers have 
been scared away from the profession by friends, parents, economics, or other 
conditions which prevail. Eighty-five pupils who had decided that they would 
teach seemingly regardless of what might come up were asked if friends or 
relatives tried to discourage them from preparing for the teaching profession. 
Forty-five and three-tenths per cent said some one or more persons did try 
to discourage them, but 56.5 per cent said no one attempted to discourage 
them in any way. The reasons given by those who were approached and 
discouraged from teaching were inadequate salaries, 67.6 per cent; hard and 
trying work, 21.8 per cent; expense of schooling, 10.8 per cent; and other 
reasons, 51.3 per cent. In this study 540 students who had said they wanted 
to become nurses, secretaries, doctors and lawyers, it was also found that 39.7 
per cent of those persons who wanted to be nurses had at one time wanted to 
be teachers. Those persons who chose to be secretaries, 32.1 per cent had at 
one time wanted to be teachers; those who chose to be doctors, 22.6 per cent 
had at one time desired to teach; and those who wanted to become lawyers, 
32.8 per cent had wanted to teach. We were interested in finding just what 
it was that made this group change from desiring to teach to enter these 
other professions. Thirty-five per cent of these said that they acquired a 
greater interest in other vocations, 15 per cent said a more adequate salary 
in another field attracted them, 13.2 per cent said their change was the 
result of a study of other desirable vocations, 10.5 per cent said that the 
educational requirements for teaching were too great. 

I have given a very brief review of some factors we found in the study in 
Decatur to show that some of the reasons can be found for pupils desiring to 
change from teaching to enter other vocations or professions. Should you want 
a complete copy of the Decatur study you will find it in the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Bulletin, spring issue of 1947. This study of ours indicated that 
there are reasonable percentages of our pupils now in school who have had 
or now do have a desire to teach. If the above is true, and I believe it is, it 
is the problem of the principal to find a way to get these students to enlist 
in a teaching program. There are perhaps as many ways of creating interest 
in the pupils for teaching as there are principals in the schools. We in Decatur 
approach the problem in this manner. The superintendent, the elementary 
supervisor, the high school counselors and the high schoo! principal discuss 
among themselves the need for recruitment and training of teachers to meet 
the needs in our own community. We decided to discuss this problem with 
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the present high school seniors. Instead of saying to them that we wanted 
teachers, we decided to approach them in this manner. We called all high 
school seniors, about 500, into the auditorium. The superintendent talked to 
them about the need of learning to work with others regardless of what 
we did in life. He said that we all find life more pleasant when we are con- 
sidered as one of the group and that regardless of where we went or what- 
ever we did, if we knew how to get along and work with others we would 
be happier, live a fuller life, and contribute much more to the community 
in which we dwelt. Now as high school seniors, we are working with 
friends in school, in clubs, in the church and other organizations. Later on 
in life out of school, all of us will work in the community where we will 
broaden our activities to include those activities of the community itself, One 
place for students to learn to work with others is to work with groups of 
children in kindergarten, primary, intermediate, or senior high schools, The 
superintendent said he would like to make it possible for those persons who 
wanted to learn to work with groups in the schools of Decatur to have this 
opportunity. The high school principal explained that those seniors who could 
spend an hour or two per day in this kind of work (but for which they would 
get no credit) and still have enough credit to graduate would be encouraged 
to participate. Slips of paper had been given to the students as they entered 
the auditorium. At the close of the meeting, the students who were interested 
were urged to write their names and home room numbers on the slip of paper 
and hand it to the counselors as they left the auditorium. We were surprised 
to find that 117 of 500 seniors were interested in such a program. After a 
conference with the group as a whole and then as individuals, we found that 
we could not possibly take care of all who were interested. We had to make 
a choice of 37 of the 117 because places were limited. These 37 were given 
a choice of the school they wished to work in. A schedule was then made 
which fit into their high school program, and all necessary adjustments in 
the program were made. Most of the students were assigned to work in the 
schools the first thing in the morning or the last hours in the school day. The 
elementary grade supervisor worked with the elementary and high school 
principals in placing the students with the teachers who were interested in the 
project and who were willing to take a student. The principal in the building 
was directly responsible for the supervising of the students and seeing that 
the student received a broad experience. The following bulletins were de- 
veloped by the elementary principals and supervisors and were used as the 


proposed course of study. 


VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION IN GROUP WORK WITH CHILDREN 


Proposed High School Course—February, 1947 
I. Purposes: 
Student’s—To give last semester seniors in High School an opportunity to see if 
they are interested in going into a vocation which involves group work with 
children—teaching, Y work, Scout work, church work, etc.—by allowing 
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them to elect a five-hour course which would take them into an elementary 
school classroom one hour each day to observe and work under the direction 
of skillful personnel. 
School’s—l. To give young people an opportunity to get a fair and honest picture 
of the disadvantages and advantages of work with children and of teaching 
—particularly we hope, of the satisfactions that come from doing an impor- 
tant job. 2. To provide an opportunity for vocational exploration (not train- 
ing) in this field where there is an appalling shortage of leadership. 3. To 
help identify young people who should be encouraged to go into the teaching 
profession. 4. To give encouragement to those who seem to have desirable 
qualifications—in the full realization that encouragement of friends, relatives, 
and teachers is an extremely important factor in the making of vocational 
choices. 
PROCEDURE: 
1. Presentation of plan to elementary principals for reaction—November 6, 1946. 
2. Presentation to High School seniors with 145 indicating interest, Nov., 1946. 
3. Screening out of students by High School counsellors on basis of required 
courses needed by students to graduate, enrollment in commercial course, etc. 


—Reduction to 75 
Screening out through personal interviews to determine programming conflicts, 


> 


real interest, etc. 
Meeting with elementary principals to discuss types of activities in which it 


will be possible and profitable to participate, evaluation of their work, etc.— 


” 


Thursday, January 9th, 
. Meeting with selected students to discuss the same—Tuesday, January 14th. 


Meeting of students with elementary principals—Wednesday, January 15th. 


1—1:25 p. m. 
Succestions of Activities of High School Students with and for Elementary Pu- 
pils (which should be mutually beneficial) 

1. Locating, securing, arranging materials for 

a. bulletin boards 

b. reference reading 

c. supplementary reading 

d. visual aids machines 
2. Learning how and operating 

a. mimeograph, ditto or rexograph 

b. making master copies 
3. Assisting in administration of tests 

a. group mental 

b. group achievement 
4. Remedial work with individual students following diagnosis and recommenda- 

tions of the teacher 

a. in spelling 

b. in arithmetic 

c. in reading 
5. Working with groups of children 
a. directing games 
b. in telling stories 
c. social studies 


S 


™s 


SUGGESTIONS TO PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS: 
1. That students be given an opportunity to explore work with more than one age 


level. (A shift might be made each 6 weeks.) 
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2. That students be given an opportunity to have a variety of experiences; that 
the student not be considered, for example, a clerical assistant or one to do 
| routine, menial tasks only. This does not mean that acquiring skill in the use 

of duplicators, for example, is not a valuable experience for all workers with 


task. 


w 


no 


NAME OF STUDENT 


SCHOOL 


Cc 
Clean, not always careful 
about clothing. Not al- 
ways appropriate. 


Cc 
Sometimes arrives after 
the class has started and 
sometimes has to hurry to 
“beat the bell.” 


does not always complete 
attempted task. 


Cc 
Active. Does what is re- 
quired. Sometimes senses 


what is needed and goes 
ahead without waiting to 
be told what to do. 


<= 


C 
Accepted by most of the 
children. They do not seek 
his help. 








III. 

Cc 
Sometimes has to have 
further directions and 


Evaluation of High School Student's Work 


GRADE 


|. Personal Apnearance 


B 
Clean, usually careful 
about clothing. Usually 


suitable for the occasion. 


I. Punctuality 
B 
Usually on time. Has a 
few finishing touches to 
put on the plans for the 
day. Busy arranging ma- 
terials for the class. 


young people. Students should be taught this, and spend some time doing it, 
though certainly not a major portion of time there at that or any other single 


That students be given responsibilities for groups of children commensurate 
with their ability—in all cases the mutual value, considering elementary and 
high school students being taken into consideration. 

That all of us in the teaching and supervisory personnel consider the picture 
of teaching and teachers that we sincerely believe these young people should 
receive, and reflect on how that picture will be achieved. 


Fes.-JUNE 


SuBJECT MATTER. 


Neat, well groomed.  Al- 
ways apropriately dressed. 


A 
Always on time. Ready 
for the day. Interested 
and attentive to the chil- 
dren. 


Performance of Assigned Task 


B 
Usually follows the direc- 
tions well and completes 
the attempted task. Oc- 
casionally suggests ways 
for working procedure. 

IV. Initiative 

B 
what is required 
very well. Offers sugges- 
tions rather frequently. 
Often senses what is need- 
ed and goes ahead with- 
out waiting to be told 
what to do. 


Ability 


Does 


B 


children understand 


The 


his explanations and ap- 


preciate his help. 


A 
Follows directions quick- 
ly and often devises ways 
of working more effective- 
ly and efficiently. 


A 


Energetic. Does more than 


is required. Originates 
new plans and_ carries 


them to completion. Usu- 
ally senses what is needed 
and does it without being 


told. 


To Work With Children 


Welcomed by the children. 
Often share their findings 
and questions with him. 
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Vi. 

C 
Is liked by others. Ac- 
cepts suggestions. Makes 


a reasonable effort to put 
into. effect. 
encourage sug- 


suggestions 
Does not 
gestions. 


Vil. 


Cc 
Usually chooses words 
which are sufficiently dis- 
criminating to convey dif- 
ferences in meaning. Sen- 
tence structure is usually 
correct. Expression is nei- 
ther stimulating nor tire- 
some, Voice usually car- 
ries to the back of the 
room and is understood 


by the children. 
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Works well as a member 
of a group. Usually ac- 
cepts opinion of the ma- 
jority. Carries a fair share 
of the load. 








Ability To Work With Adults 


A 
Always _ welcomed by 
others. Encourages sug- 


gestions. No annoying 
mannerisms. Does not ask 
for special favors. 


Use of Language and Voice 


B 
Words are often colorful 
and descriptive. Senten- 


ces are usually accurate 
and forceful but do not 
reflect a high degree of 
originality. There is va- 
riety in expression but 
there is need for a great- 
er feeling of freedom and 
relaxation. Voice clear 
and easily understood. 


VIII. Summary 


A 
Words are colorful and 
descriptive. Sentences are 
always accurate and force- 
ful. There is variety of 
expression. Animation and 
stimulation. Voice pleas- 
ant and easily understood. 


What contributions has the Helping Student made to the class and the room? 


What is the average grade of the student? C... 


Attendance 


Days ABSENT..............------ 


Student's Evaluation of the Course 


1. Has the course really given you an opportunity to explore 
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with different age levels? 
with different content? 
COMMENTs: 


2. Have you had sufficient opportunity to work with groups of children? 
jC Sn) | (: eee 
COMMENTS: 


3. Before the course began, we set up the following as desirable kinds of activities. 
We are wondering if they were mutually beneficial for you and for elementary 
pupils. 

Check (#) those in which you have participated. 
Put a plus sign (+) beside those you think valuable. 
Put a minus sign (—) beside those you think unimportant. 
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1. Locating, securing, arranging materials for 
a. bulletin boards 
b. reference reading 
c. supplementary reading 
d. visual aids machines 
2. Learning how and operating 
a. mimeograph, ditto, or rexograph 
h. making master copies 
3. Assisting in administration of tests 
a. yroup mental 
b. group achievement 
4. Remedial work with individual students following diagnosis and recommenda- 
tions of the teacher 
a. in spelling 
b. in arithmetic 
c. in reading 
5. Working with groups of children 
a. in directing games 
b. in telling stories 
c. social studies 


6. Other activities with your evaluation of them: 


1. Is it your plan now to go into some vocation involving group work with children? 
Yes Vo . If so, what type? 
Y°s work 
Scout 
Church 
Teaching 
Other 


5. If so, do you think this course has helped you get a fair and honest picture of 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of such work? Comments: 


6. Would you suggest that this course be offered again next year? 
Yes Vo... Please comment freely: 


This courses in the exploration in group work with children has proven 
to be very much worth-while, We offer the course only in the second semester 
of each year and to seniors only, We have had a large per cent of the students 
who have taken the course to enter the teaching field. Some of our students 
who have taken this course have graduated from college and have wanted 
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to enter Decatur Public Schools as teachers, but the beginning salary is lower 
than they can secure elsewhere. Regardless of this, we feel that we have 
recruited some future teachers and that we have helped to train them while 
they are still in high school. 

The above is a brief discussion of what our school system has done to 
recruit and train future teachers. While the plan is not very complicated, 
it is a plan that gets results largely because a large per cent of our teachers, 
supervisors, and principals are co-operating with future teachers to help them 
understand better what teaching is like and permitting them to work beside 
a good teacher. 


What Is the Principal’s Role in the Recruitment and Train- 
ing of Future Teachers? 
RAY C. MAUL 


HE papers already presented to this discussion section have so comprehen- 

sively outlined the role of the high-school principal in the recruitment of 
clementary-school teachers that it seems wise for me to devote my limited 
time to the other but closely related aspects of the general problem. Certain 
it is that the challenge to maintain 2n adequate staff in the elementary schools 
of America is so compelling as t> merit our examination from numerous 
points of view. 

During the past few years much has been said and volumes has been 
written about the teacher shortage, The term has become no less than a slogan 
in certain circles. Prior to the outbreak in Korea in June, 1950, however, the 
situation was not aptly described in any general terms, On the contrary, we 
are rapidly growing into a situation in which the supply of available candi- 
dates for certain types of teaching positions promised to be far in excess of the 
anticipated available vacancies on the one hand while, on the other hand, 
the acute shortage of candidates for another type of teaching position was 
growing even more critical. Specifically, the high schools of the nation had 
emerged from any general teacher shortage as of June, 1950. While it is true 
that the supply of qualified candidates for positions in home economics and, 
to a lesser extent in women’s physical education, and, in certain restricted 
geographic areas, in music and commerce, it seems fair to say that the over- 
all supply of candidates was not only equal to demand but, in some instances, 
far in excess of any demand which could be foreseen. This is shown by the 
fact that the total number of college graduates who, at the time of gradu- 
ation, could qualify for standard high-school certificates in the states in which 
their colleges were located had grown steadily from about 40,000 in 1941 
(the last undisturbed prewar year) to something more than 84,000 in the 
spring of 1950. Meanwhile, it must be noted that (a) there had been no sub- 
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stantial increase in the total number of high-school positions between 1941 
and 1950 and (b) the competition for college graduates in other types of em- 
ployment was tending to soften rather than sharpen prior to the Korean out- 
break. 

It must be recognized that the drastic changes in the international situation 
and the consequent change in demands for the manpower of America may 
and probably will exert disturbing influences on the total high-school sup- 
ply and, more particularly, on the supply of certain types of candidates in a 
fashion. not to be accurately forseen at this moment, It is conceivable that 
conditions just around the corner may critically change the situation of the 
moment, and we even now know the rapid building up of our armed forces 
will induce factors of imbalance in the flow from the colleges of candidates 
for the various types of high-school teaching positions, 

CRITICAL SITUATION AT ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

To turn aside from the uncertainties of the high-school supply and 
demand problem is to be confronted with the certainty of a critical situation 
at the elementary level, Not only has the critical shortage of elementary-school 
teachers been induced by mobilization of our armed forces; it has steadily 
increased in its nature for the past five years, It now contains positive evidence 
of a tremendous expansion on the side of need with little or no evidence on 
the side of increase in supply. These figures merit more than casual analysis. 
In 1947, atter we had “shaken down” from many of the abnormalities of the 
war and dislocations of our personnel, we find the total high-schoo] enrollment 
at about six and one-quarter millions. Through 1948, through 1949, and into 
1950 we tind an actual decrease until our best figures of this moment are 
substantially 6,087,000 high-school enrollees. 

The elementary-school figures stand in sharp contrast. In 1947 the total 
enrollment in the elementary schools was about 20 and three-quarter millions, 
The following year (fall of 1948) found this figure at roughly 2] and one- 
half millions; the fall of 1949 showed an addition of about one million and 
the beginning of the current year (1950) shows an addition of nearly another 
million, bringing the total at this moment to something more than 23 and 
one-half millions of children enrolled in the elementary schools of the nation. 

Two factors, among others, exert important influences upon total en- 
rollment in the elementary schools. One is the number of births six years 
earlier, which is a sharp measure of the intake of first-grade children. The 
other is the number of births some 14 years earlier, which is a rough measure 
of the number who may be expected to leave the elementary-school population. 
During the past four years (for which elementary-school enrollments have 
been cited above) the birth rate six years earlier was in a state of decrease, 
which means that the steady increase in total elementary-school enrollments 
of about three-quarters millions per year may be attributed to better attendance 
and also to the fact that births 14 years earlier were at a lower rate. 

We are now about to receive a series of first-grade enrollees from 
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steadily increasing crops of babies six years earlier. These figures merit our 
recognition. The September, 1950, crop of first graders, born in 1944, came 
from total births of 2,800,000, The anticipated first-grade class of September, 
1951, will come from the 1945 birth group of 2,750,000. The following year, 
however, (September, 1952) the schools must be prepared to receive a first- 
grade class from the births of 1946, which total 3,300,000, and the following 
year (September, 1953) the first-grade class will come from annual births 
totaling 3,700,000, The entering classes for the next three years (September, 
1954, 1955, and 1956- can now be foreseen in terms of the births which 
occurred in 1948, 1949, and 1950, which show only modest reductions from the 
peak number of births in 1947. All factors considered, it seems unwise to 
presume that the increase in the elementary-school enrollments of the nation 
will be less than seven million during the next six years. 

Who will teach this larger number of elementary-school children? Per- 
haps we should ask who are the teachers of the current enrollees in the 
elementary schools, Complete figures are not available, but the analysis of the 
preparation of some 335,000 elementary school teachers in service in the 
1949-50) school year shows that substantially less than one-half of them had 
earned the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. This means that many boys 
and girls are not now receiving a fair quality of instruction at the elementary 
school level as measured by the competence of their teachers, Looking further, 
we observe that, in many instances, these 23 and one-half million children 
are crowded into classes of a size far beyond justification and, in some in- 
stances, in antiquated, outmoded buildings with inadequate equipment and 
facilities. It is against the background of these facts that we look at the 
question “What Is the Principal’s Role in the Recruitment and Training of 
Future Teachers?” 

It is an unhappy fact that the genius of the profession has not yet enabled 
it to come up with a more popular word than “recruitment.” This word has 
an unfortunate connotation because in the minds of many people it implies 
compulsion or induction into a type of activity without sufficient appeal to 
attract people to it. The harsh fact remains, however, that more aggressive 
measures must be pursued or the elementary-school children of the next 
decade will be shortchanged educationally in an even more tragic manner 
than is now happening to elementary-school enrollees. Where does the high- 
school principal fit into this picture? What is the nature of his responsibility? 
The search for answers to these questions calls for further analysis of supply 
and some of the influences that come to bear upon it. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

Supply of teachers comes from several sources, One is the annual crop of 
college graduates who, having pursued organized curricula leading to stand- 
ard certificates, come on the market at the end of a college year. It is possible 
to obtain a reasonably accurate measure of this supply although we cannot 
actually determine the number of these potential elementary-school teachers 
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who, having completed satisfactory programs of preparation, will seek and 
ac ¢,t elementary-school teaching positions. Some will become homemakers, 
© will continue further study, and others will be attracted to different types 
«' .<cupations entirely in accordance with the keenness of competition in 
ovr ece nomic life of the moment for their services. In general, however, this 
source of supply lends itself to fairly accurate measurement, 

A second source of supply is that body of persons who, at some earlier 
time, prepared themselves ior elementary-school teaching and who can yet 
meet the requirements for standard certificates but who are now otherwise 
engaged. It seems not to have been possible for any person to come up with 
the technique for the accurate measurement of this potential supply. It does 
seem reasonabie, however, to recognize that “the bottom of this barrel” has 


| se 


been repeatedly scraped during the years since 1942 and that we thus are 
not now entering this recently created critical stage in anything like the 
wholseome situation which obtained in 1942. In other words, the assumption 
that this potential source has dwindled seems inescapable. 

A third, but ofttimes overlooked, source of supply is that body of ade- 
quately prepared teachers right now on the job, The old saying about a bird 
in the hand being worth a certain number in the bush was never more 
applicable than in this instance, If any type of recruitment is to be realistic, 
it should start with a deliberately designed plan to retain in service those 
good teachers now in the classroom, Certainly each one of them represents a 
good teacher as realistically as any potential good candidate who may be 
obtained from any other source, The charge to all of us, therefore, is to take 
stock of the over-all conditions which are conductive to the continuance in 
service by good teachers and of the competitive attractions which will induce 
them to leave teaching. In addition to such critical factors as salary, working 
conditions, sick leave, retirement, and so on, we must not overlook a recently 
introduced, but perhaps even more vital, factor, It has to do with the 
esteem with which teaching is regarded as a patriotic contribution to the 

















enduring welfare of a democracy. The tragic converse of this is our almost 
utter neglect of this factor and the consequent widespread feeling among 
teachers that it is more patriotic not only to join the armed forces but to go 
into almost any other sort of occupational activity. Perhaps no single factor is 
more potent in the entire supply and demand problem than that of the 
attitude of professional workers particularly and the public in general toward 
the nature and importance of teaching. We tragically fail to realize the im- 
portance of working with our impressionable youth at the time when there is 


or is not inculcated a spirit of true and lasting democracy. 
A fourth potential source of supply is the partially prepared teacher now 


in service. These people, some 300,000 or 400,000 strong in the classrooms at 
this moment, range all the way from one who lacks only minor technical 
requirements to the one who is completely and wholly unprepared and unfit 
for service in the classroom. The level at which it is prudent to cut off this 
latter group and to continue our constructive up-grading efforts with the 
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former group is determined at any given moment by the desperateness of our 
need, Prior to Korea there was much to encourage us in the belief that the 
issuance of emergency certificates could be minimized, standards could be 
steadily advanced, competition with other types of occupations could be 
more favorably met, and, in general, the quality of work in the elementary- 
school classroom could be improved. Day-to-day developments bring an in- 
creasing challenge to that optimistic belief and pull us back more severely 
to the need for aggressive, well-planned, unremitting work with those par- 
tially prepared persons now in our elementary-school classrooms. 
PROFESSIONAI. OUTLOOK 
Any effort at recruitment must certainly not overlook any one of these 
factors and perhaps others. Where and how the high-school principal will 
find his place and play his role in this over-all effort has already been well 
described in this meeting. After all, we know many ways in which every 
person who is truly devoted to teaching and who has an honest feeling of 
its worth in the American society can unite his efforts with other truly pro- 
fessional workers to the end that that a better-and-better quality and greater- 
and-greater quantity of our young men and young women be challenged 
to enter and continue in teaching. Like the farmer who needed no more for- 
mal instruction because he already knew how to farm twice as well as he 
was doing, most of us can constructively organize our efforts to contribute 
to the attack upon this staggering problem, The great body of high-school 
principals are, at this moment, a well-prepared, highly professional group, 
keenly sensitive to the nature of their responsibilities and, in general, mo- 
tivated by an honest desire to measure up to their opportunities. Every one 
of us at every level must continue to encourage them and to support any 
effort which will make possible the improvement of their effectiveness. All 
of these things are minimum essentials in any effective recruitment program. 


Group VII—Parlor E 

CuarMan: Everett A. McDonald, Jr., Principal, East Hampton High School, 
East Hampton, Connecticut 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
George B. Redfern, Principal, Mariemont High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
]. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, Cambria, Virginia 


What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs in the 
Small High School? 


ROYAL H. HINTZE 


T is September and the opening day of school. John Doe is in my office 
to enroll in the freshman class. He presents a transfer showing his pro- 
motion to the ninth grade. He may also have a health record of inoculations. 


Royal H. Hintze is Principal of the Central High School of Hopewell Town- 
ship, Pennington, New Jersey. 
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Where shall [ put him? Wouid the College Preparatory curriculum fit 
his interests? Is the Agricultural program capable of fulfilling his desires? 
Will the commercial course of study be able to meet his needs? Or shall I 
place John in the Practical Arts group since it is not overcrowded and | need 
to justify its place in our over-all curriculum? 

But what are John’s interests, desires, and needs? So I ask John a few 
questions, | may find that John would like to be a doctor. This definitely 
indicates the college curriculum, But is it John’s interest or are John’s parents 
ambitious? Again he may tel! me that he lives on a farm and would like to 
study the agricultural program, But is it John’s desire to become a farmer 
or does he feel it is his duty to the folks at home? [ may find that John 
wishes to take the Practica! Shop program. But again I ask myself—Will it 
fulfill John’s needs or has he selected this program simply because a friend 
will be in the same class? 

The picture I have presented is a common dilemma of principals in many 
high schools every September, And it is a dilemma that must be prevented 
it we are to fulfill our duty and responsibility to the many John Doe's. 

Since I had come tace to face with this problem requiring a solution, 
| took stock. What is this thing called guidance? | could find any number 
of definitions. But would a definition solve my problem? Each reference 
book on guidance seemed to repeat itself in stating the need for specialists 
and a definite statement that guidance is a staff function. Perhaps they are 
correct—for large city school systems—but definitely not practical or eco- 
nomical for a small school. All sources agree that guidance is of paramount 
importance. With this I concur; my training had indoctrinated me and my 
opening day of school convinced me. So, to set up our program of guidance, 
we remove it as a staff function and place it in a more practical position 
as a line function, 

GUIDANCE A LINE FUNCTION 

We placed guidance as a line function because it cannot be separated 
from the general life of the school. It is a part of every school activity. Some 
form of guidance is the responsibility of every teacher in the system. It is a 
function that must be shared by all and should be so administered. 

I believe as sincerely in the above philosophy as I do in that which 
specifies that the teacher's job includes diagnosis, prevention, and remedy. 
Far too many guidance programs are concerned with remedial measures— 
but good guidance should first of all be preventive. 

THE HOPEWELL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

In Hopewell Township we wanted a guidance program that would 
be preventive, Since the high school pupils come from four feeder elementary 
schools we decided to present our problem to the Supervising Principal. This 
discussion was followed by a meeting of the Supervising Principal, the four 
Elementary School Principals, the High School Guidance Director and my- 
self. The result of that meeting is a guidance program starting at the Kin- 
dergarten level. 
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By the time the pupil has entered a secondary school he has blazed 
a long trail. To understand him as an individual personality demands that 
he be observed from year to year—from Kindergarten through College. 

These observations must all be recorded in one place. Thus the cum- 
ulative inventory becomes a necessity. It should be a record of development 
—educational, mental, physical, social, recreational, and moral. It must in- 
clude reports of observations of the student in action, samples of his work, 
records of his special achievements, in addition to the results of standard 
tests. And the more complete this inventory is, the more nearly adequate will 
it prove to be in a test of vocational guidance, And last—but not least—this 
information must be in a form convenient for counseling. 

No school would try to carry on a guidance program without ever meas- 
uring the intelligence and achievement of its pupils, but in far too many 
schools the testing is intermittent, haphazard, and virtually unplanned. In 
order to avoid such justifiable criticism we have set up the following testing 
program. Achievement tests are administered during the month of September 
in grades one through eight. Classroom teachers administer and correct these 
tests. Building principals and the testing director will spot check corrected 
tests. Intelligence tests are given each school year to grades one, two, and six 
in September; grades nine and eleven in October; and to Kindergarten in May. 
These tests are administered and graded under the supervision of the testing 
director. Reading tests are administered to grades three, five, eight, and ten 
in April and Reading Readiness to Kindergarten in May. Personality tests 
are administered to grades five, nine, and twelve during November, while 
Interest tests are given to pupils in grades eight and ten in January. Aptitude 
tests complete the testing program and are administered to grades eight, 
nine, and eleven in April. 

The individual pupil folder is in use in the Hopewell Township Schools, 
This folder is promoted along with the pupil. Our study showed this folder 
to be inadequate. Therefore, to be used in conjunction with the folder a 
permanent record system was designed which we felt would fulfill pupil 
needs from kindergarten through high school. This record form has space 
provided for three years in the school life of a child and is placed in his 
individual folder. 

In addition to recording the scores of the testing program, space is pro- 
vided for subjects and grades, teachers’ comments and principal’s recom- 
mendations. On the reverse side of the record form, family background 
information is listed, health characteristics are filled in yearly by the school 
nurse, personality characteristics are noted, and awards and honors received 
are filed. At graduation time, four such completed forms are to be found in 
the pupil’s folder, These record forms when placed side by side give a 
quick, accurate over-all picture for use in counseling the student. 

The daily schedule is to the school what a time table is to the railroad. 
The traveler is going somewhere. He is guided by the time table of the rail- 
road as to what train he shall take and is advised as to the best route he can 
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follow in going from here to there. Never is the traveler placed upon a train 
because the train is not crowded, and never is he sent by a round about way 
to his destination, 

The program of youth parallels this in many ways. Our youth are going 
somewhere. Perhaps they are in need of motivation but we must put them 
on the right subjects and head them in the right direction. Therefore, no 
secondary school has fulfilled its obligation to the youth in its charge until it 
has offered sympathetic, intelligent, and informed guidance to all pupils 
enrolled. 


METHODS 

What methods are employed to inform the pupils? First the pupil hand- 
book published yearly by the student council; second, the school newspaper; 
third, the daily bulletin which once a week carries guidance tips; fourth, the 
career conference; and fifth, field trips to colleges and industries. 

Another effective method is the guidance assembly program. This is 
the only one that is faculty administered and is presented in April. At this 
assembly the different curriculum offerings are explained by the instructors 
of the subject fields, Eighth grade pupils attend this assembly from the feeder 
elementary schools. A recent survey of our present enrollment concerning 
the value of such an assembly was overwhelmingly in favor of its contin- 
uation. 

In accordance with our philosophy that guidance is the responsibility 
of every teacher in the system we shift the scene from the guidance assembly 
to the homeroom. The homeroom teacher now takes over counseling her 
pupils as to course selections for the following year. If the problem is one 
that cannot be handled effectively by the homeroom teacher the pupil 
referred to the guidance director or to the principal. All course cards are 
eventually inspected by the principal who approves or suggests obvious 
changes. However, much detailed scrutiny is done by the guidance director. 
Finally, these cards must be signed by the parents signifying their approval 
of administrative recommendations. 

But the biggest job of counseling is concerned with the eighth grade 
pupils. During the last two weeks of April all eighth grade pupils are inter. 
viewed with their parents. A schedule of appointments is set-up for the con- 
venience of the parent. The guidance director and I meet with the pupil 
and his parents during the school day or in the evening. 

Armed with the individual folder (complete and up-to-date) we endea- 
vor to arrange a program of studies and activities for the next four years. 
What program will best fulfill the pupil’s interests, desires, and needs? 
In his folder we find a record of ahievement tests for eight years, the results 
of three intelligence tests, three reading tests, one personality, and one 
interest test. We also have here the results of the aptitude tests adminis- 
tered during the early part of April. In this folder we find a record of all 
grades, not merely a composite of scholarship. We know definitely any 
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weakness in particular subject fields. Teachers comments will be an addi- 
tional source of information. Consequently, we bring to this interview sound 
realistic recommendations, based not on impressions, or even aspirations— 
but on solid facts. As Traxler has stated “It is self-evident that in order to 
guide the individual one must first of all understand him.” 

The strongest point in favor of this type of counseling is the public 
relations developed. We have already established rapport with the parents 
who justly feel that their child is being considered as an individual and not 
as one of the masses. They may not agree when you tell them that your 
judgment, based on aptitude tests administered, is that their child would 
have difficulty with Latin or algebra. But you have done your part in dis- 
closing this fact and it is appreciated. The great majority of parents, when 
presented with these facts, will agree with administrative recommendations 
and thus prevent possible failure for their child in a field in which he might 
in all probability be a misfit. 

In the over-all counseling program in the small school we must consider 
the others who also should be counseled. Each student has a scheduled inter- 
view with the guidance counselor yearly. But many pupils have more than 
one interview as they voluntarily seek the confidential and_ professional 
counseling that is provided. 

Senior interviews with the guidance counselor are probably the most 
common. Such interviews serve to clarify future plans, assist concretely in 
post high school adjustment, and reinforce the process of subsequent follow- 
up of the graduates. But emphasis must not be placed only upon the stu- 
dent planning to enter college. 


Drop-out interviews must be provided before the actual and regrettable 
step of leaving school is completed. Many drop-outs can be avoided by re- 
adjustment of an educational plan, job information, or arrangement for 
financial assistance. 

Interviews with all pupils who receive a failing grade on the report card 
each marking period is another form of counseling. The principal receives 
and distributes all cards bearing failing grades. If necessary he may have 
the subject teacher and the guidance director assist in that interview. 

Placement and follow-up services are important and should be provided. 
We have done little in the area of placement, but feel we are on the right 
track with our follow-up services. 

Last year we devised three different questionnaires, which were sent to 
alumni, to uncover weaknesses in our school program. Different question- 
aires were sent to the graduates of the college preparatory, the commercial, 
and the general curriculum. An effort was made to contact all graduates of 
the past eight years. Our planned program includes an eight-year follow-up. 

This year we have added a hall project called “A Spotlight of Grads.” 
Each week two alumni snapshots are posted. Beneath them appears informa- 
tion concerning their activities while in school and since graduation. This 
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special project has been assigned to the local chapter of the National Honor 
Seciety. They contact graduates for information and pictures. 
EVALUATION 

The program | have outlined is still in its infancy—in fact, it hasn't 
yet observed its second birthday. The full effect of this program may not 
be felt for several more years—but to date it is being enthusiastically received 
by pupils, teachers, and parents. The pupils like the assembly program 
explaining the curriculum. As one pupil stated “I now feel that | know 
what I am buying when I elect a course.” They also like the idea of the 
pupil-parent interview. They know that their problems will be better under- 
stood at home. The teachers are also “coddling” our infant. For the first 
time they are finding a great deal of data available to them on all their pupils. 
Now they can better understand litte Jim. And what about the parents? 
They also are accepting this new infant in their midst. They know that an 
effort is being made to satisfy the desires, interests, and needs of their child 
as well as those of their neighbor's child. 

Perhaps in closing we might consider the following statement of Cur- 
tis H. Threlkeld in The Function of Secondary Education. “It should be 
appreciated, however, that any school can organize and give guidance. It 
is wise to begin in a small way and multiply and increase these services as 
they are needed and as they can be afforded. Cost of effective guidance is 
not an expense, but an investment; it is not an extravagance but an economy, 
if you evaluate it in terms of successful and competent personalities developed 
and failures avoided.” 

I can hear the administration even now. “But the cost of the program 
is too great! Our school is too small! We don’t have sufficient clerical 
help!” But my answer to them is and always will be—the important thing 
to be considered is not the size of the high schooli—but the size of the 


administration. 


What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs in the 
Small High School? 
CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 


HE topic assigned to me asks a question which can not be answered in the 
time allowed. Hence, in the preparation of this paper I faced alternative 
choices, neither of which is satisfactory. | could choose to frame an answer 
in general terms with the attendant risk of its being extremely superficial. Or 
I could choose to deal in greater detail with a few aspects, omitting many im- 
portant elements of the guidance program. This second choice appeared to be 
preferable because it allows me to concentrate on the crux of the problem of 


Clifford P. Froehlich is Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel and Program 
Specialist, Division of Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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providing guidance services in small schools. Allow me to begin by stating 
the thesis which underlies my point of view: In a small school “guidance pro- 
gram the range of services should be limited to functions which can be per- 
formed adequately by the available personnel.” ' If this be true and if small 
schools cannot employ tull-time counselors, then it follows that such schools 
will probably have to depend upen part-time guidance workers commonly 
called teacher-counselors. 

But you ask, “Who is a teacher-counselor?” In practice, at least four an- 
swers have been given to the question. These answers, from my point of view, 
are not of equal value. I shail discuss them in what I believe to te the order 
of their increasing merit. 

THE SPECIALIST 

First, some schocls have answered the question with the reply, “Every 
teacher is a counselor.” It would be highly desirable if all teachers were 
counselors. But such a statement has little basis in fact. All teachers are not 
trained as counselors. A few do not have the personal qualities which would en- 
able them to be effective counselors. Further, with the pressing demands for 
more teachers, resulting from the increased birth rate and mobilization de- 
mands, I see little likelihood that in the near future all teachers will be 
trained to be counselors. It is, from my point of view, not realistic to expect 
that all teachers will in the foreseeable future have training which fully quali- 
fies them as professional counselors in addition to having the qualifications 
necessary to effectively handle classroom duties. If there is anything to this 
guidance business which has substance, certainly there must be a body of 
knowledge which is unique to it. Are there not some guidance skills which 
are different from the skills which a good teacher must have? If there are no 
differences between the qualifications of a teacher and those of a counselor, 
then what special contributions can counselors make to the educational pro- 
gram of our American schools? Those who hold that “every teacher is a coun- 
selor” seem to believe that guidance work is just good teaching. To this 
point of view, I take strong exception. Guidance workers have in this century 
developed a special set of competencies which make them uniquely qualified 
to serve as an individual as he seeks a satisfying adjustment. These competencies 
are not acquired by enrolling in traditional teacher-training programs. They 
can be acquired only through a program of preparation and experience specifi- 
cally aimed at guidance work. Consequently, teachers differ from counselors 
in the kinds of competencies which they possess. This does not mean that 
counselors have more competencies than teachers. The difference is one of 
kind, rather than level. There is no justification for an hierarchy of positions 
which places the teacher below the counselor. They are equals, each a special- 
ist in his own area. 

But in addition to lacking the counselor's competencies, teachers differ 
from counselors in another important respect. Counselors in organized guid- 


1 Clifford P. Froehlich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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ance programs have regularly assigned guidance duties, and time in which 
to perform these duties. Most teachers, on the other hand, must perform their 
guidance functions on a “catch as catch can” basis. Their full time is usually 
assigned to teaching. One cannot expect a teacher with a full teaching load 
to carry many guidance duties. Therefore, teachers can be distinguished from 
counselors on the bases of having assigned guidance duties and of having time 
allocated to performing these duties. This distinction leads us to the second 
answer to the question, “Who is the teacher-counselor?” 
TEACHER WITHOUT SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS 

No school principal really believes that a teacher becomes a counselor 
when he is assigned time and responsibility for guidance duties. But the prin- 
cipal who “assigns a teacher as a counselor of freshmen, because freshmen 
are in the study hali during the fifth period, and the teacher has a free per- 
riod at that time” acts as though he believes it. Too frequently we find the 
assignment of guidance responsibilities made on the basis of administrative 
convenience in scheduling, rather than upon the more realistic basis of quali- 
fications of the person to function as a teacher-counselor. In this arrangement 
there is certainly some advantage over the “every teacher 1s a counselor” con- 
cept. At least the teacher-counselor has time available for guidance work. 
Failure to recognize that to be a counselor, a teacher must have specialized 
training in addition to that which qualifies him for teaching duties vitiates 
the assignment of time. 

These first two answers to the question are unsatisfactory. The first fails 
to provide either a qualified person or time for guidance work. The second 
provides the time, but does not recognize the necessity of special qualifica- 
tions for guidance work. 

PART-TIME COUNSELOR 

A third answer to the question is one that is commonly accepted. In this 
case, the teacher-counselor is a person who has some specialized training in 
guidance work, but not enough to be fully competent. He has more training 
in guidance work than most teachers, but not as much as a full-time coun- 
selor. He is assigned time and responsibility for guidance duties. The key to 
determining the desirability of this arrangement lies in the duties which the 
teacher-counselor is called upon to perform. It does not seem likely that a 
part-time counselor, in the course of his counseling, will have any different 
problems than those which a full-time counselor has. While the part-time 
counselor may deal with only 10 students, there is no reason to believe that 
they will require counseling skills different from those the full-time coun- 
selor uses in dealing with 100 students. The full-time counselor may have 
more students needing highly specialized counseling services, but the propor- 
tion of students with such needs will be about the same in either a full- or 
part-time counseling set-up. The point is just this—if a person is to serve as a 
counselor, he must be qualified to counsel. The point seems so obvious that 
one cannot help but wonder why it is so frequently disregarded in the em- 
ployment of teacher-counselors. Actually, there are sound reasons for failing 
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to require teacher-counselors to be fully qualified as counselors, Some of the 
reasons are: 


(a) Small schools have difficulty justifying the employment of a full- 
time counselor and therefore assign one staff member to serve as a counselor 
on a part-time basis. Because many such schools have relatively low salary 
schedules, they must recruit their faculty from inexperienced college gradu- 
ates. But since counselor preparation is advisedly offered mainly on the grad- 
uate level, the small school rarely attracts teachers who have had more than 
one or two undergraduate guidance courses. Moreover, it is often not able to 
hold those teacher-counselors on its staff who complete their counselor-prepar- 
ation through summer activities. As long as the demand for fully-qualified 
counselors exceeds the supply, and as long as salary differentials operate 
against the small school, we can expect teacher-counselors in these schools to 
be somewhat indifferently qualified for their part-time counseling duties. We 
might as well start accepting, instead of deploring, the fact that the guidance 
leadership in most such schools is going to be based on limited training for a 
good many years to come. 

(b) Many fully qualified counselors do not wish to accept part-time 
counseling positions. They feel, and with some justification, that since they 
have received specialized training in guidance work, they would like to de- 
vote their full time to it. It is also true that advancement is easier for those 
with full-time counseling experience than for those with part-time counseling 
experience. Consequently, fully qualified counselors tend to avoid part-time 
counseling jobs. 

(c) Many of the part-time counseling positions are in fact face-saving at- 
tempts to satisfy a demand for guidance services. Let me illustrate, A school 
principal may not be convinced of the value of allocating a sufficient portion 
of the school’s resources to underwrite an adequate guidance program. But 
there are many pressures on him—pressures from the State Department, the 
Schcol Board, parents and children. He may accede to these demands for 
guidance services by assigning a part-time counselor. Frequently, in these 
situations, the counselor is whipped before he starts. The demands for his 
services are so great and the concept of what guidance services are is so mea- 
ger, that an effective program cannot be operated on a part-time basis. 

No purpose will be served by further enumerating the difficulties sur- 
rounding the employment of part-time counselors who are not fully qualified 
in guidance work. Let us return rather to the major question, “Who is the 


so 
teacher-counselor? 


THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR 

The most acceptable answer to the question “Who is a teacher-coun- 
selor?” is that a teacher-counselor is a person fully qualified as both a coun- 
selor and a teacher, who devotes a portion of his time to teaching and a por- 
tion to guidance duties. This is the kind of person we dream of having in 
every school. It is sufficient at this point to recognize that the ideal teacher- 
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counselor must be qualified to discharge the guidance responsibilities as- 


signed to him. 

At times, however, we must employ counselors who are not fully quali- 
fied. There is no other alternative in many situations. Were [| to fail to admit 
this, you would be justified in calling me unrealistic and a dreamer. But be- 
cause we must accept these persons does not detract, I believe, from the val- 
idity of the hope that some day every school will employ teacher-counselors 
who are competent to perform the many duties required of them, Until that 
time, I can see no other course, but to accept persons with limited qualifica- 
tions. But it we do, we must not ask them to perform duties for which they 
do not have the necessary competency. In practice, this means that some 
schools will not be able to provide service to pupils which other schools pro- 
vide. It means also that the guidance program in a school must be built around 
the qualifications of the personnel who man it. Thus, a teacher-counselor 
with inadequate preparation for intensive counseling on emotional problems 
will not provide that service. The counselor who is unfamiliar with the tech- 
niques for helping students make vocational choices will not attempt to help 
pupils make such decisions. What must be done in these situations? There 
seen to be two things which demand immediate attention, First, the coun- 
selor must establish relationships and procedures which will enable him to 
reier those students requiring competencies beyond those he possesses. Second, 
he must work constantly at gaining the competencies essential to a wider 
range of services. In the extreme, I can conceive of a teacher without guidance 
training being appointed as a counselor and scheduling his guidance time to 
include just two activities: one, establishing a referral system, so that he can 
refer students to persons who can help them; and two, planning a system of 
study which will enable him to obtain basic competencies so that he can begin 
to provide some direct service to students. This would enable such a coun- 
selor to help students secure the assistance they need and at the same time al- 
low him to gain the competencies which he needs. As he acquired certain 
competencies, he could put them to work, Over a period of years, he could 
become fully qualified to handle ail the duties assigned counselors in a com- 
prehensive guidance program. 

OUTLOOK 

The aforementioned teacher-counselor may appear to be unusual, But in 
the months and years to come, he may be typical of many teacher-counselors. 

In these times it is probable that an increasing number of small schools 
will employ teacher-counselors who have few guidance competencies. The 
increase will be stimulated by two conditions. First, if conditions of the World 
War I! era are repeated, persons who are inadequately trained must be em- 
ployed in increasing numbers to take the place cf those well-trained guidance 
workers who leave our schools to enter a wide variety of defense-related ac- 
tivities. Second, if the trend toward more schools employing guidance func- 
tionaries continues, the supply of competent counselors will net meet the de- 
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mand. There is every indication that this trend will continue. I believe that 
it will be accentuated by the demands which these times will make upon the 
schools—demands which will force schools to provide guidance services for 


all students. 


PROBLEMS 

A realistic appraisal of the prodlems facing today’s young folks points 
out two facts which school principals must consider, 

1. The range of types of problems remains about the same as in so-called 
“normal times.” We should not, therefore, design a guidance program which 
is geared to serve youth only with deiense-related problems. It would be un- 
wise, for example, to assume that most boys will be drafted for military serv- 
ice and, thereiore, have no need of appraising their abilities and making long- 
range vocational and educational p!ans. The emphasis must be upon making 
such plans so that they are consonant with the realities of immediate service as 
well as the boy’s future objectives. Current guidance principles and practices 
can help young folks make satisfactory plans. In war or peace, normal times 
or emergency, students are entitled to such help. 

2. Every period in the history of man has exerted its special influence 
on boys and girls. The present era is no different. Jager has pointed out that 
the times generate some of the drives in pupils. “Recruiting, numerous well- 
paid job opportunities, special advantages for college students, and various 
attacks on school morale may keep young people in unpredictable states of 
indecision.” * Throughout the nation, students, whether enrolled in large or 
smal] schools with or without a counselor, are being subjected to the pres- 
sures of our times, The universality of these pressures calls for universal action 
to meet them, This means that wherever boys and girls are, they must have 
access to guidance services. The urgency in providing these services stems from 
the imminence of youth’s need for knowledge about himself, for skill in mak- 
ing wise plans, and for wholesome attitudes in these troubled times, “How 
mucn time have we? Almost none, of course, for those young people at the 
age of induction, or about to leave school, or to be graduated. Yet some of 
these knowledges, skills, and attitudes will be more valuable as they are learned 

gradually and become part of the conditioning of each boy or girl. This may 
be summed up as a state of readiness. Is three years more time than is re- 
quired to achieve this readiness, considering the small proportion of the 
school day available? If not, then tenth graders everywhere are involved and 
schools and their counselors have new tasks awaiting them in the last three 
vears of high school. These who believe that this kind of program may invoke 
a gloomy sense of doom at a period of life which ought to ke carefree and 
happy have a good point. The only reply is that the facts cannot be escaped, 
but that attitudes are dependent on the approach to the problem and the 
methed of dealing with it. Faith and optimism are not irreconcilable with a 
sensitiveness to duty and a state o° readiness, but ignorance, low morale, and 


2-2 


2 Harry A. Jager, ‘“The Schoo! and its Counselor in These Times."’ Oceupations, Jan. 1451. p. 275. 
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a sudden awakening from a rosy dream into a nightmare of reality are not 
good gifts under any terms.” * 
KINDS OF SERVICES 

What kind of guidance services in a small school? The answer to this 
question is found in the needs of boys and girls. Every school can take at 
least the first step toward serving these needs by scheduling time for at least 
one person to carry responsibility for guidance services, This person, in many 
schools, must be a part-time counselor—a_ teacher-counselor. If students re- 
quire assistance which the teacher-counselor cannot provide, the resources 
of the school and the community must be utilized to enable each student to 
obtain the guidance services he needs to plan wisely for life in these times 
and the future. 


Group VIII—Parlor F 
CuarrMAn: Varian M. Shea, District Superintendent of High Schools, Dis- 
trict 4, Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Lena M. Wolfe, Principal, Claude A. Swanson Junior High School, Ar- 
lington, Virginia 
Warren N. Butler, Principal, Rancocas Valley Regional High School, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 


Home and Family Life Education 
for American Youth 
ROBERT S. HICKS 


INISTERS, sociologists, educationists, psychologists, and others have 

been wringing their hands with serious concern over the ever increas- 
ing instability of the American family. We dare not as a people continue to 
disregard this dangerous and unfortunate trend in American life, Any student 
of history will affirm the fact that history is replete with civilizations that 
have crumbled to the dust simply because their leaders failed to give due con- 
sideration to the instability of family life. When nations disregard family life, 
nations disintegrate and decay. 

In an address before the White House Conference in 1930, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, who was President of the United States at that time, made this 
significant statement: “The home is the economic unit as well as the moral 
and spiritual unit, but it is more than this. It is the beginning of self-govern- 
ment. It is the throne of our highest ideals. It is the source of the spiritual 
energy of our people.” ’ 

Satisfying homes are basic to our democratic society; we cannot survive 


lhid. | 225. January, 1951, Occupations. 
' White House Conference, 1930. Introductory Address. Herbert Hoover. 
Robert S. Hicks is District Superintendent of the El Monte Union High School 
District, El Monte, California. 
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as a democratic nation without them. Well, we don’t have them; that is, we 
don’t have enough of them, Homes which are marginal and less than marginal 
almost outnumber the homes which are satisfying and adequate. In other 
words, family life in America is rapidly disintegrating, falling literally to 
pieces. This is due to the fact, no doubt, that our times are rooted deep in mor- 
tal decay. We need a spiritual rebirth. When a people loses all sense of moral 
and spiritual values, what can we expect but a disintegrating family life and 
along with it a divorce rate that continues at a dizzy, staggering speed upward 
year by year? What makes the situation worse is the fact that no really 
effective, ameliorative measures are being applied nation-wide to stem the tide. 

In 1947, there was approximately one divorce for every four marriages. 
The rate of divorce has probably increased since that time. There are many 
places in the country where the divorce far exceeds national averages. In Los 
Angeles County, for instance, the number of divorces obtained in 1947 was 
equal to 74 per cent of the marriages. While estimates vary as to what we 
shall probably see in the near future, more than likely one half of our high- 
school students ten years hence will experience a broken home by the time 
they leave us with their diplomas, unless we go to work in real earnest to 
develop a realistic, workable, and sound educational program which will 
assist youth in the establishment of stable and satisfying homes, 

Divorce creates more problems than it solves, usually. This is especially 
true when children are involved. Psychiatrists have pointed out to us from 
time to time just how serious such a traumatic experience is to these unfor- 
tunate children. Children need the affection of two parents and they need to 
see two parents who are affectionate with each other. Says Robert G. Foster: 
“There is all too often (where parents are divorced) a pulling and a hauling 
at the child from both sides. His social status in his play group is affected, 
and his whole attitude toward marriage may become cynical and warped.” * 
All of us are only too familiar with the juvenile delinquency, the youthful 
sex offenses, and the criminality that can be traced to such an irregular and 
disorganized family life. Did you ever consider the fact that approximately 
one-half of these children will themselves be involved in a similar break-up 
in their own marital relations? A number of studies have revealed the fact 
that one of the greatest causes for unsuccessful marriages is an unhappy child- 
hood. Children who are compelled to live in homes broken by divorce do not 
usually lead very happy lives. 

Marriage has become a kind of a ledgerdemain affair to a great many 
couples. Here you are, ladies and gentlemen, walk right up and try your luck. 
Here is the only place where you can get something for nothing, the only 
place where you can get your money back and my money with it. Keep your 
eye on the money card because the quickness of the hand deceives the eye— 
the more you watch, the less you see. Individuals are bilked and the game 
of marriage goes lustily on an on, 


2 Robert G. Foster. .larriage and Family Relationships. New York: Macmillan Co.. 1948. 
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THE ROLE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

The high school can no longer stand on the side-lines and use not its 
great influence to stop these damnable goings on. It must lend a helping hand. 
What we want in this society of ours tomorrow, we shall have to put in our 
schools today. This is not to imply that the high school is to take over the 
functions of the home. There is no substitute for the American home; there 
is no agency that can ever exert the same wholesome and abiding influence 
upon children or determine for them the values which they should accept for 
their lives. The home must do this for them, but we must recognize the fact 
that our urbanized society has placed upon the modern home an almost 
superhumen burden. All too many of them are collapsing under the stress and 
strain, The high school can and should so co-operate with the home that it 
can carry on effectively its responsibility, to the end that the children will have 
vouchsafed to them the good life they deserve and need. If we fail, we shall 
“gobble our own liver and congratulate ourselves on the good meal.” 

A group like this need not be told that family life education is needed 
by high school boys and girls. Probably we do nee: to be stirred up so that we 
shall be more determined to do more about it. What we do need to discuss is 
the nature of the program and how we shall carry out such a program, We 
know only too well that if we place something new in the curriculum, some- 
thing else will have to be taken out. “Which shall it be? I looked at John and 
John looked at me.” 

It is my firm conviction that we can’t add a new course to the curriculum 
and label it “family life” and get the results we hope for. Whatever we do 
in the area of family life had better be interwoven with the entire high school 
curriculum. This can be done whether you are operating with a so-called core 
curriculum or with a subject curriculum. In some of the subject courses you 
can obviously make a more significant contribution to family life than you 
can in cthers, but the significant point is that each and every subject can 
make a contribution and ought to do so. You can’t compartmentalize a sub- 
ject as broad in scope and meaning as is the family life, for it deals with all 
of our human relationships. 


INTEGRATION—SUBJ ECT APPROACH 

This does not mean that we should not have any course or courses in the 
high school curriculum which definitely provide an outlined body of ma- 
terials pertaining to family life which all of the students will get in certain of 
the required courses. If we have the subject-planned curriculum, it would 
seem best to have these specific units of work in sub‘ects most appropriate for 
teaching them and then use the integration approach for as much of the work 
as possible. This would be a combination of the integration-subject approach, 
and it is far from being unsatisfactory. But the more integration we have, the 
better for family life education. If throughout the entire four years, the student 
has the importance of the family called to his attention in every course he 
takes, soon or late it will dawn upon him that good family life comes first, 
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and all other good things will follow. The chief difficulty with the family 
today is the fact that so many other things are given primacy. 

The social studies will carry the heaviest responsibility so far as course 
units are concerned. We have all of the students in social studies, and the 
family is logically and psychologically related to the social studies. Mest of 
our high schools do offer organized units of work in marriage and family 
relationships in one or more of the social studies courses. Splendid textbooks 
are now available covering all phases of family life, such as personal develop- 
ment which brings the student to grips with basic personality problems and an 
understanding of himself; the family as a basic, cultural unit in society; he- 
redity; boy-girl relationships; rea‘ization of hopes and desires in marriage; 
courtship and its hazards; standards to be considered in mate selection; under- 
standing peop!e and the springs of human behavior; mental attitudes and pat- 
terns of friendliness; irritating problems which arise during the first few 
years of marriave; child bearing and rearing; budgetary problems; and what 
have you. The chief aim is to enable youth to make better and wiser adjust- 
ments within and outside the home. 

Life science cr biology courses offer a good spot to deal with the sex 
aspect of family life education. As some one has well said, “Sex is here to 
stay.” There is no choice between giving or not giving sex education. This 
education must be planned to meet the student’s need on the basis of his 
level of maturity. Life Science is an appropriate subject wherein we can give 
to our young reople a thorough understanding of their bodies and the facts 
they need to know which pertain to sex. They should learn in this course that 
sex is a vital part of their personalitv, and that it should not be relegated to 
complete silence. It is nothing short of criminal to send boys and girls out into 
the world without a knowledge of sex facts and the relationship of sex be- 
havior to emotional well-being, personal happiness, and social responsibility. 

The extent of sex ignorance, even with those otherwise educated, is not 
only appalling but incredible. This ignorance is no more dangerous than the 
getting of these facts in an unclean way. Willy, nilly, most children will come 
into possession of these facts. “If they do not gather them in a clean way”, 
says Leslie D. Weatherhead, “they will get them, or a travesty of them, in an 
unclean way, and in getting them may learn unclean habits which it may 
take them half a life time to overcome.” * The important thing is who shall 
get to them first. It had better be the parents and the school. We have main- 
tained a conspiracy of silence long enough. 

In a study of 500 domestic difficulties at the Institute of Family Relations 
in Los Angeles, it was discoveved that all but one showed sexual maladjust- 
ment as a complicating facter. It was also found that in most of these cases 
the maladjustment had arisen out of ignorance and this ignorance was more 
than just absence of knowledge; in many instances, it was an ignorance grow- 
ing out of the existence of wrong ideas. One had better not have any ideas at 


> Leslie D. Weatherhead. The Mastery of Sex Through Psychology and Religion, New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 
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all than to have the wrong ideas, The least we can do in the school is to bring 
children up with the idea that there is nothing unclean, shametul, or wicked 
in this mysterious force we call sex. Let us get it recognized as a thing of the 
sunlight and not of the muck or murk. This will free the sex life from the 
shadows of suppression, ignorance, and foul-mindedness. 

On the other hand, we need to recognize the fact that sex facts form only 
a minute part of what should be included in family life education. Marriage 
is more than mating, more than a biological drive. We must be very careful 
that we don’t emphasize the biological side of marriage and family life to the 
exclusion of many more important factors. You see, back of many broken 
homes we find emotional immaturity, inner conflict, and just plain boredom. 
Marriage is an adult enterprise and boys and girls might well be told that. 
Overstreet in his best seller, “The Mature Mind”, has certainly called this to 
our attention in a most impressive manner.‘ Too many of our married people 
have been overexposed and underdeveloped. One can be forty years old but 
still need to be kept on a bottle. Too many people have been getting their 
marital training from our slick magazines, the movies, and the juke boxes. To 
these people, love goes just as unexpectedly as it came. 

In some manner the school must teach boys and girls how they mature 
into adult human beings, how to accept their role in life as male or female, 
how to develop emotional independence and security, and why they must 
learn to take responsibilities. The trend during the past two decades has been 
to foster immaturity, The movies, radio, and television in making an appeal 
pretty largely to the twelve-year-old mind are contributing in delaying the 
growing-up process. George Seldes has given us some food for thought in this 
problem area.” We need an all-out movement in this country where we will 
again stress the importance of truth and honesty, consideration for others, 
respect for authority, the understanding of the difference between right and 
wrong, the appreciation of the fact that happiness comes from within, and 
that life is fundamentally a matter of the spirit. 

Teachers who work in the area of health instruction can make a fine con- 
tribution in family life education. Knowledge of health facts and the formation 
of good health habits must not be overlooked, for good health is a foundation 
stone for good family living. Life science teachers, physical education teachers, 
and the health department personnel can find for themselves an area here for 
fruitful service. 

Another thing which the physical education teachers can do, which will 
be very much worthwhile, is to carry on through all four years of the high 
school a co-physical education program at least one day each week. Boys and 
girls need to play together. Boys, being more timid than girls, especially the 
younger boys, need such a program more than girls do. It would help specifi- 
cally in the dating problem which is such a bugbear to most boys at the early 
adolescent stage. Husbands and wives who have learned to play together 


4 Harry Allen Overstreet. The Mature Mind. New York: Norton Publishing Co. 
5 George Seldes. The Great Audience. New York: The Viking Press. 
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usually stay together. If they have played with members of the opposite sex 
throughout their high school days they will be inclined to continue it when 
they become married. It is natural for them to transfer the idea that the rules 
of the game must be obeyed to the idea that there are also rules in marriage 
which must be followed. The broken home too often grows out of the fact that 
one or more of the family refuse to abide by the rules of family life. 


Mary J. Breen discussing this matter says: “If marriage is worth while 
saving, boys and girls must be taught how to play together; they must play 
today for tomorrow’s lives. Their activities must develop skills which carry 
over and can be pursued in adult life, and the range must be wide enough so 
that later as husbands and wives they will not be limited to contact for 
recreation as so many are today. They must develop a desire for fair play and 
give and take between the sexes, a respect for each other’s personality, so they 
can feel the limitations of the other sex; they must interpret the value of com- 
panionship and give the team-work practice of doing things in couples.” ° 
A co-physical education program certainly does help boys and girls under- 
stand each other. It also gives to them an opportunity for developing a 
mutual interest for the best possible investment in marital happiness. 


Another activity which might well be carried on in the physical education 
department for girls is a course in home nursing. The course can be placed 
there as easily as it can be placed in some other department, since home 
nursing is related to the health program. We do, at least, find all of our girls in 
the physical education department. We require a short unit in home nursing 
of every junior girl. We find the physical education department the best 
place to offer this unit of work, because of facilities and an adequately trained 
teacher to teach the course. In time, we hope to have an additional school nurse 
who will be assigned to teaching duties in both high schools, and this work 
will be turned over to her. Probably the boys should also be required to take 
a similar course. The boy has been neglected in family life education. After 
all, it does take two, male and female, to make a home. More and more, 
father must assume increasingly effective roles in the home. He needs to know 
how to care for the sick, how to feed and bathe an infant, and how to per- 
form some of the cuddling required if small children are to secure the af- 
fection needed to develop into normal human beings. 

The English department has a big job to do in this integrated pro- 
gram of family life education. However, very little has been done in the past 
by our English teachers, pretty largely because it has not been called to their 
attention; they have not been made to realize that they can teach English and 
at the same time make that subject contribute to a better understanding of 
the student himself, of his family relationship now, and the problems which 
he will face in his own marital relationship. It will not be too difficult for 
English departments to prepare a list of books with literary merit which are 
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adaptable to this purpose as well as to the various age groups. Rather than 
literary techniques, the student’s attention will be focused upon the reality 
of human relationships, upon the why and the wherefore of the behavior of 
the various characters in the book being studied. With this approach in the 
teaching of literature it is my guess that it will become a vital, living thing 
to students, will cease to be just “stuff” which we must take to get a diploma. 
Teachers who have tried it say that many students come to them for con- 
sultation about their own family relationships and that most of them reveal 
serious family conflicts, 

Writing from this same point of view, Joseph K. Folsom makes this 
observation: “It is through good fiction sincerely and genuinely written that 
the student gets a real opportunity to observe the endless patterns of adjust- 
ment in love and courtship, in marriage and homemaking, and in ways that 
men and women live. At no other stage in young people’s development can 
a comparison of the various ways of meeting life be so effective for a choice 
of ideals and tor the determination to pursue them.” * This observation might 
well be supplemented with another made by Elbert Lenrow.” Says Mr. Len- 
row: “The teacher's task first of all is essentially that of bringing to a student’s 
attention books presenting fictional situations corresponding to his own. To 
realize that one is not alone in having problems of personal development or 
family relationships, and so on, enables the adolescent to begin to move in a 
forward direction. The discovery that characters in books must also contend 
with physical, racial, or economic handicaps face complications in their home 
lives, strive to get along with friends, and with the opposite sex, endure dis- 
couragement in achieving ambitions—this helps insecure young people to see 
themselves as being not so very unlike numerous other individuals.” 

While I was preparing this address, one of my sophomore-English teachers 
brought in some samples of examination papers which had been written as 
answers to ten questions based on David Copperfield, all of which had been 
prepared to bring out the family life approach. These papers certainly re- 
vealed the facts that these students had gained some very fine personal and 
family life insights. Dora, to most of them, was immature mentally, emotion- 
ally, and Physically. They got the idea that preparation for marriage was not 
a one-week affair and that infatuation must not be confused with love. They 
thought that careful consideration should be given to differing social, religious, 
and economic backgrounds. They were sure that Agnes was much wiser and 
more understanding than Dora, due to the fact that she had assumed impor- 
tant family responsibilities in her father’s house. Loyalty, courage, and devo- 
tion were lauded; lack of initiative, insecurity, and instability were condemned. 
They approached the “in-law” problem in a wholesome, understanding way. 
They thought that “in-laws” should realize that their children are marrying 
to make a home of their own, to live lives of their own, and to make their own 
decisions. They dealt just as intelligently with the divorce problem, with ade- 
- Youth, Fam D. ¢ American Council on Education. 1941. 
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quate preparation for marriage, with economic difficulties, with loss of par- 
ents during childhood, and other similar marital problems. This fine piece 
of literature will never be just “stuff” to them. 

Time does not permit me to elaborate further. A fruitful, creative mind 
would readily see many opportunities for family life education in other depart- 
ments such as art, music, science, mathematics, commerce, and industrial arts. 
The homemaking department has purposely been omitted, since its entire 
effort is directed toward family life education, It is a far cry from the cooking 
and sewing courses of yesterday to a program primarily concerned with indivi- 
duals and their relation to their tamilies, and based upon the values and 
functions of family life in relation to the environmental factors that affect 
these values and functions. Little or no emphasis has been given to spiritual 
values due to time limitation. Those who are interested in the outcomes which 
might be expected to grow out oi a family life program will find these stated 
in an address which the speaker gave at our Chicago meeting two years ago. 
It may be found in the April issue of THe Butcetin, 1949. 

FUNCTIONAL CURRICULUM 

I believe enough has been said to bring out the importance of family 
lite education for high scheol youth, and sufficient stress has been laid upon 
the point that such a program must find a functional place in our high schools. 
If we leave it out, boys and girls will naturally conclude that marriage and 
family life are not important, and that family life offers no worthwhile chal- 
lenges. The desire of all of us is to make the high school curriculum more 
functional for all of the students of the high school and not the small minority 
who will continue their education in college. This will surely give to family 
lite education a very significant place in our high school curriculum. 


Home and Family Life Education for American Youth 
SAMUEL I. HICKS 


OR THE past several years I have had the good fortune to be a member 

of the Committee on Social and Economic Trends and their Implications 
for Education, a Committee of the New York State Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Under the wise and able chairmanship of Dr. Warren W. 
Coxe, Director cf Research of the New York State Education Department, 
our Committee has explored many areas. One of the most interesting of 
these dealt with Family Life Education, and I want to share with you some 
of the backgrounds, trends, and implications which seemed especially impor- 
ant to me, 

CULTURAL INFLUENCES ON LEARNING 

Ruth Benedict in Patterns of Culture claimed that the outstanding mo- 

tivations of our civilization were pursuit of success and will to power and 
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victory. If this is true, marriage, the position of the wife in the home, and 
emotions of jealousy should be interpreted in the light of the paramount aim 
to amass private possessions and multiply occasions of display. In interpreting 
our attitudes toward our children, we should be aware of this same cultural 
goal. Our major drives lead us to consider our children, not as individuals 
whose rights and tastes are casually respected, but as extensions of our own 
ego, possessions which give us a special opportunity for display of authority. 
If this generalizction represented the true situation and we were willing to 
accept it as a desirable state of affairs, our problem of family life education 
to transmit this culture would be relatively simple. 


It is more likely that the culture of the United States is stratified, and 
different social groups of the same time and place live by quite different stand- 
ards and activated by quite different motivations. While there are some com- 
mon American cultural traits, they are relatively few in comparison to the 
great variety of cultural acts, beliefs, and values which have been differen- 
tiated by the various social strata. The concept of the “average American 
family” is, therefore, probably not defensible. 

SOCIOLOGICAL INFLUENCES ON LEARNING 

In Social-Class Influences on Learning’, Allison Davis indicated that 
there are three types of status-groups: (1) social classes, (2) the ethnic or 
foreign-born groups, and (3) color castes. Each has its own methods of child 
rearing, of manners and morals which are learned by the children born into 
the group. High schools should be aware of the differences in motivations and 
interests of those groups in order to effectively teach children coming from 
them. Not until the teacher has discovered the reference points from which 
the child starts and has learned a good deal about his cultural environment 
can the teacher guide the child’s new learning. 

The attitude of the child toward the teacher many be affected by the 
child's conditioning as to who has authority to control his behavior, Among 
Italian and other Europeans the patriarchal family is the prevailing form, 
in many Negro families the matriarchal group is observed, while most in 
native-white families the “rule is by consensus.” 

Basic differences in motivation rise from differences in attitudes on the 
basic necessities of food, shelter and clothing. According to Dr. Davis, be- 
cause middle income people are more certain of their food supply they learn 
to eat sparingly at any given time. The lower income group, because they 
are uncertain, tend to overeat when the supply is plentiful. The lower income 
group is often without, or with less than enough of, these necessities; con- 
sequently, when they get relatively large increases in income they tend to 
“splurge” according to middle income standards. 

Perhaps, too, the restraints or lack of them need be considered in judging 
the behavior and tensions of children from different income groups. Dr. Davis 
found that the children of middle income groups are expected to help at 
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home at an earlier age and to give up baby traits such as breast or bottle 
feeding while those from lower income groups can stay up later, stay on 
the streets later, and go to the movies more often. These greater personal 
freedoms may be part of the reason for less thumb-sucking, etc., among 
children of the lower income groups. 


Individual behavior which is judged normal in one segment of society 
in the same city may be considered abnormal in another. Dr. Davis writes: 
Whereas, the middle class child learns a socially adoptive fear of receiving 
poor grades in school, of being aggressive toward the teacher, of fighting, of 
cursing, and of having early sex relations, the slum child learns to fear quite 
different social acts. His gang teaches him to fear being taken in by the teacher, 
of being a softie with her. To study home-work seriously is literally a disgrace. 
Instead of boasting of good marks in school, one conceals them, if he ever re- 
ceives any. The lower-class individual fears not to be thought a street-fighter; it 

is a suspicious and dangerous social trait. He fears not to curse. 

The most urgent problem for the public schools is to learn the motivational 
structure of lower-class children and adolescents. At least one-third of our 
school population comes from the bottom group—the slum culture. The fate of 
our nation, industrially, politically, and in case of war, depends primarily upon 
the ability of the public schools to help large numbers of children from these 
slum and farm-tenant groups to learn the basic skills of our society. The schools 
have not learned how to do this. 

One of the most important reasons the schools have been slow to recog- 
nize and begin to solve the problem is that few of the teachers or principals 
came from this group themselves—and the few who did were not the con- 
formists to the group pattern, We must understand the relativity of cultural 
habits and must be able to see objectively the socially-conditioned behavior of 
other groups without fear and recrimination. 

EFFECT OF ECONOMIC STRUCTURE ON LEARNING 

Lawrence K. Frank, in his book, Society as the Patient, suggests that 
the problems in family living today arise not just from need for adjustment 
to material change brought about by social and economic trends but from a 
need for reconciling these changes to the traditional goals and aims of our 
society. Our shift from agriculture to industry has had three major effects 
upon the individual and the family: 


a) We no longer make a living, we earn a living. In the old days, the family was 
the industrial and economic unit. Handicrafts and agriculture were impor- 
tant and money played a relatively small role. 


b) Conditions of gainful occupations today tend to make the individual helpless. 
His employment may be subject to termination, his earnings determined by 
unions, 

c) The former functions of the home are being transferred to other agencies and 


organizations. Making of clothes, much of preparing of food, providing rec- 
reation, and many other things are no longer done in the home. 
AREAS OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
After spending some time studying background material, our Committee 
took up specific areas of Family Life Education. Among those considered 
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were Employment, Housing, Recreation, Food, Clothing, and Furnishings 
and Household Equipment. 

It is evident that the proportion of families where both the husband and 
wile participate in the labor force is steadily rising, not only from economic 
necessity, but from the increase in mass production and the fact that women 
are being freed from household tasks as a result of smaller families and 
modern inventions. The schools, then, need immediately to further explore 
co-operation with working mothers at lunch time and between the close 
of school and the end of the mother’s working day. But for longer range 
planning, with more women sharing the burden of gaining money income 
outside the home, the need grows for men to be skilled in sharing tasks 
within the home. Curricula should stress the learning of home skills for 
“husbands and fathers” as well as for “wives and mothers.” Perhaps more 
attention should also be given to the skills needed in baby-sitting. 

The percentage of homes occupied by their owners is increasing, especially 
in the suburban areas and with the lower income group. The family on the 
lower income level is using a larger proportion of its income to provide 
housing. In order to make home ownership economically feasible for this 
group, schools need to provide courses which will teach both boys and girls 
how to keep their homes in good repair and how to make them attractive at 
little cost. Some thought should also be given to making them aware of the 
relative pleasures to be derived from expenditures for adequate housing and 
expenditures for “escape” recreation, With the increasing suburbanization, it 
becomes more important for boys and girls, too, to know how to drive a car. 

The amount of time available tor recreation is increasing, as is the num- 
ber of families owning radio and television sets, According to a recent sur- 
vey, the effect of television has been to bring families closer together, to 
curtail reading and conversation, and to interfere with homework, Public 
intrest and activity in hobbies appears to be growing at a substantial rate. 
For the schools this would seem to indicate that the use of television for 
constructive purposes at home and at school should be thoroughly explored. 
Hobbies pursued by parent and child together provide opportunities for good 
learning situations and should be promoted by the schools. “Family” classes 
in crafts might be encouraged, and the shorter work week leaves so much 
free time that considerable thought might be given to such hobbies as garden- 
ing, crafts, and similar types which might substantially increase the cash or 
the effective income of the lower-income families. 


The rising cost of food is taking an increasing proportion of the budget 
of lower and middle income families and while the diet of the average 
American family is improving, there are still many who are unable to afford 
adequate diet and others which do not have the necessary knowledge to plan 
one. Pupils need to be taught how to get the most for their money, how to 
select foods that are not only “right” but also economical, and how to cook 
food to retain the maximum nutritive value, Children who help get meals 
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in families where the mother works need help in developing, not only manual, 
but also management skills. 


1g as a practical method of increasing “real income” needs 
to be stressed, as well as the meaning of terms used on clothing labels and 


Home sewu 


the information of value to students in selecting different weaves and fabrics. 


And, finally, instruction dealing with electricity should be included in 
high school courses for both boys and girls. They should know, for instance, 
how to choose and how to operate electric appliances correctly, how to select 
and replace fuses, how to make simple repairs on household electrical equip- 
ment, and above all, what constitutes danger in connection with electricity. 
They should be given an opportunity to participate in the selection of school 
furnishings, curtains, and home economics laboratory equipment and in 
selecting such equipment as well as in their daily teaching, teachers should 
keep in mind the type of equipment the children are likely to have in their 
present and future homes. 


CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

Where are we going to find the time to do all this? That is one of the 
biggest problems in the reorganization of high school education, The present 
“fullness” of the curriculum and of the teacher’s and the student’s day makes 
mere addition impossible. It is necessary for us to reexamine all of the cur- 
riculum we now consider to be “basic” to determine what parts, if any, are 
outmoded or, perhaps, never should have been considered “basic” in the 
first place. Here in the “backward,” or perhaps it would be better to say 
“more traditional,” eastern part of the country we have much further to go 
than many of you. I sometimes fear that many of us, as secondary school 
principals, may be most at fault. Because of the difficulties we foresee in 
schedule-making and programming, and these difficulties will undoubtedly 
accompany reorganization of the curriculum, we are hesitant about en- 
couraging too much critical evaluation of the present practice of having 
classes meet every day for a limited number of minutes for a semester or 
a year. It is far easier to schedule “five periods of English per week for 
forty weeks for all sophomores” for example, than it would be to schedule “as 
much of language arts on the tenth grade level as is needed to be a good 
citizen, plus the English and literature needed for vocational purposes by 
those going to college or into industry, plus the drama, poetry, or other special 
phase that many pupils might take for recreation or sheer enjoyment.” 
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Group IX—Parlor G 
CuairMan: Howard G. Spalding, Principal, A. B. Davis High School, Mount 
Vernon, New York 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Charles Gramet, Principal, Nathan Hale Junior High School, New York, 
New York 
Elmer ]. Erickson, Principal, South Pasadena-San Marino High School, 
South Pasadena, California 


Current and Significant Educational Activities in Secondary 
Education 
FREDERICK L. REDIFER 
The Eight-Year Study—Eight Years After 


F you had a million dollars and wanted to improve the education of young 
people, how would you spend it? If you had several millions, you would 
probably establish some kind of an educational foundation to make grants to 
individuals and institutions to conduct research and experimentation, But 
could you be sure that your efforts would end successfully and would you 
feel certain that ten years after your last dime had been given away, there 
would remain an improved education for youth? There is not too much known 
about how educational change actually takes place even among college pro- 
fessors and school administrators who request grants in aid or among foun- 
dation officials who grant the funds. Educators hopefully plan workshops, 
write yearbooks, institute experiments in civic education, economic education, 
work education, play education, but they seldom look back to inquire what 
actually happened and why. They herald each new device, dropping one for 
another with little question as to whether much permanent change has taken 
place. A study of the factors underlying educational change might help us 
plan our experiments more wisely, more effectively, and more economically. 
Some educators believe there are lessons in experimentation to be learned 
from the Eight Year Study and the thirty schools that for eight years were 
associated in a national effort to improve secondary education. Here was an 
experiment supported by grants of more than one million dollars; here was a 
carefully evaluated experiment widely reported to the public and the profes- 
sion and described in detail in five books. The Eight Year Study was impor- 
tant. As an experiment it was copied in many of its aspects in State studies 
in Michigan, Ohio, and California and in a regional study in the southeast. 
Here was an experiment successfully concluded. The Eight Year Study 
was launched in 1932 after colleges and universities in the United States agreed 
to accept the graduates of thirty secondary schools without regard to the pre- 
vailing patterns of subject units for college entrance. This agreement was 
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made with the Commission on the Relation of Secondary School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association as a result of a request for freedom 
for teachers and schools to plan a better education for youth. In 1933, thirty 
selected secondary schools representing large city high schools, suburban high 
schools, private day and boarding schools, large and small schools set to work 
to improve education under this grant of freedom. 
LESSONS OF EXPERIMENTATION 

What did this Eight Year Study prove? What happened to a million dol- 
lars? In brief, after eight years of experimentation, this study established the 
fact that there is no one royal road of courses assuring success in college en- 
trance or college studies. Adequate college preparation depended on something 
not written into requirements for admission. The graduates of these free 
schools did as well as matched graduates of schools following the traditional 
program. Furthermore, the farther some schools seemed to have departed 
from the traditional programs, the better their graduates stood in compari- 
son in college studies and the more fully they participated in college life. 
Here was an experiment that laid foundation stones for educational change. 
Theoretically, secondary schools were now free. 


The Eight Year Study contributed to American education in other impor- 
tant ways. There were important studies made to assist the Thirty Schools. 
Comprehensive studies of adolescence aided in deepening an understanding 
of the needs of youth while subject committees issued reports on how these 
needs might be met in general education. Another commission created films, 
text books, and teaching materials for school activities in human relations. 
Out of the Eight Year Study came “workshops” for teachers, a new point of 
view toward evaluation, and many original tests for educational objectives. 
The thirty schools made contributions in curriculum construction, the broad 
fields of organization, subject sequence organization, the integration of sub- 
ject areas, the core curriculum and general education. Teachers in the Eight 
Year Study developed democratic ways of working together in schools with 
students, among teachers, with administrators. There are many persons and 
programs that owe something of their present status to this study, and on 
many a campus there are faculty members who grew professionally because of 
their participation in or contact with the Eight Year Study. These achieve- 
ments and others make an impressive record on the credit side of the ledger. 
However, it should be noted, in a ledger footnote, that the Eight Year Study 
cannot be given entire credit for creating, fostering, and developing some of 
these achievements. Some of these changes and emphases, like those on de- 
mocracy and individual needs, reflected educational trends of the period that 
influenced all schools. Nevertheless, a million dollars seems to have been well 


spent. 


THE THIRTY SCHOOLS 
But what happened to the thirty schools that co-operated in the Eight 
Year Study? If these schools did not continue to improve their educational 
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programs, if they did not continue beyond the progress achieved, can it be 
expected that other schools will pick up the torch where they lett it? Repre- 
sentatives of fifteen of the schools reported on what has happened since 1941, 
and in a number of them, faculty members have been consulted. Three of 
these schools are no longer in existence. A few of the thirty schools reported 
that they are continuing to make progress, but many schools confess that they 
have tended to become more college preparatory schools, more concerned with 
college entrance than with a better education. All the thirty schools report an 
increased respect for the individual. This is reflected in increased guidance 
personnel and teacher rapport with students. This emphasis is within the 
classroom far more than it is expressed by changed structures. In almost all 
ot these schools, curricula have become more rigid with subject, with oriented 
outlines and recitation tending to replace group discussion and planning. Pro 
grains involving unusual administrative arrangements tend to be dropped for 
the traditional subject matter at designated periods. The core curriculum, 
general education, broad field organization and sequences tend to be re 
placed by English, history, and science. The social emphasis that received 
h an impetus in the Thirties is no longer a dominating motive. The arts 

in 


) 
SUC 


which en’oyed a decade of equality in status are no longer as prominent 


the studies of youth. In the area of evaluation, the thirty schools seem to 
adly, While many claim their objectives are clearer, no school 


have slipped | 
hoo! has 


claims to have done much in evaluating their resu'ts. Practically no sc 


instruments and tests. The old tests are again 


worlied herd at creatine new 
in the caddie although they are sprinkled profusely with salt, Student partici- 
pation in many scheols seems to have increased since the Eight Year Study 


but teachers are not as active in pelicy making as formerly. In short, only a 


very few of these schoo!s claim to have a distinctive and unusual program. 
Many of them are good schools, but as one headmaster expressed it, “Since 
the days of the Eight Year Study, the thirty schools have not lived up to expec 
tations.” Does this raise questions about how a million dollars might have 
ly? 


heen invested more wisel 
How do the Thirty Schools explain what has happened sinee 1941? Some 

of the answers given may have validity, may be scapegoats, or may not be 
the rea! reason at all. Nearly all the thirty schools report that World War II, 
with its distractions from education, with its emphasis on science, mathemat- 
ics, drill, with its war emergencies, contributed to diminishing the impact of 
the Eight Year Study on education. But one school has continued to empha- 
sive its experimental obligations in spite of this situation, Others stated that 
in the post war reriod, colleges reverted to entrance requirements that were 
lees liberal with a resultant tightening of the educational program in the 
thirty schools. In discussions, however, many faculty members confessed that 
they offered little resistance to this retreat to traditional patterns although one 
hool still resists successfully the demand of the colleges for traditional in- 
formation. Other schools stated that as facutly members retired or left, they 
ere renlaced by teachers who were not prepared for the experimental pro- 
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grams. In many of the thirty schools, the majority of the faculty members 
came since the end of the Eight Year Study and hardly any of the thirty 
schools had carefully developed orientation programs for new staff members. 
Some teachers in the thirty schools reported that for personal or political rea- 
sons new principals or superintendents, directly or indirectly, successfully 
scuttled the Eight Year Study as soon as it ended. In these schools, even those 
schools with a high degree of faculty participation, teachers were ineffective 
or passive in resistance to such changes. In other schools, administrators re- 
ported that teachers felt protessionally secure in a subject identification. In a 
period of war emergency and subsequent international jitters, teachers tended 
to fall back into established patterns, Whatever the complex of the reasons 
given, the thirty schools have lost the dynamic some of them possessed at one 
time. They are still visited as “excellent schools.” They are still remembered 
as the “Thirty Schools” but the majority tend to be more and more like other 
good schools and their programs tend to take on more and more of the usual 
colorings. Does this mean that after ten years, a million dollars is not enough 
to produce a change or that it should have been spent in a different manner? 

There are lessons in experimentation to be learned from the Eight Year 
Study, and those who plan experimentation would do well to ponder over 
some of the suggestions made by those who participated for eight years in 
this famous study. 

FREEDOM TO EXPERIMENT 

Educational experimentation in schools that is to be more than a brilliant 
“flash in the pan” is an extremely complex and complicated matter. It involves 
many variables, any one of which can diminish the effectiveness of the experi- 
ment if it is not taken into consideration. It is not enough to set schools “free” 
as was done in the Eight Year Study, because some schools and some teachers 
don’t want freedom, while others that want it are confounded by it. Purpose 
and direction are important, but purpose must be defined in more specific 
terms than popular catch phrases. It is not enough to ask what the problem is 
unless you know what is to be done when a problem is presented. School ex- 
perimentation must have a sound base in philosophy, purpose, direction, val- 
ues. The Eight Year Study had some excellent ideas about secondary educa- 
tion, but it lacked a solid philosophic base at the outset. It obtained freedom 
for schools but it lacked direction. So, too, superintendents and teachers in 
workshops or in-service programs won't be permanently changed by them 
without more careful planning and decision about the direction of the ex- 
perimentation to be undertaken. The Eight Year Study might have been im- 
proved if there had been a period longer than two years during which the 
experiment was delimited and given direction, 

Secondly, at the outset, school experimentation should be carefully con- 
trolled. All the thirty schools should not have been admitted into the Eight 
Year Study. There were some schools without a real experimental spark that 
contributed virtually nothing to the total experiment. There were some schools 
whose reason for selection seemed almost a test as to whether anything could 
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happen in them. There were some schools that were admitted on the strength 
of a principal’s report, but a principal’s report is not always synonymous with 
the will and purpose of a faculty and the consent and understanding of the 
community. The selection of the thirty schools reflected no educational direc- 
tion except a promised effort to experiment. The Eight Year Study might 
have been improved if there had been a continuous selection of schools with 
some falling by the wayside while others might have been added. 

Others suggested that a school experiment, unlike a laboratory exercise, 
should not have a sudden end, a date line when everything returns to what 
was normal. If a school successfully proves something, then there should be 
something built upon the discovery. Only a very few of the thirty schools were 
not conscious of the fact that the study was over in 194] and their freedom 
ended. Subtly this end played upon the conscious and subconscious of teach- 
ers. Many confessed that they reluctantly began to think about college re- 
quirements. The Eight Year Study might have been improved if a tail had 
been attached to it, if colleges had been asked to give continued freedom to 
these schools that demonstrated how well they could use it. In 1941, the mo- 
ment was propitious for obtaining such consent, Maybe the thirty schools could 
have obtained another grant of freedom if they had really wanted it. 

A school experiment involves many people in a faculty directly and in- 
directly. A school may choose to be experimental, but an experiment doesn’t 
last long when a school is half slave and half free. Those schools of the Eight 
Year Study that timidly touched one foot into experimental waters appear 
to have withdrawn farther than those that plunged in recklessly. Similarly, 
in those schools where the faculty were given total immersion by force, the 
sinners in the faculty are still sinners and the baptized are no longer shouting 
so loudly about their salvation. Experimentation in a school or within a school 
must have the tacit approval and the willing understanding by all members 
of the staff, administration, and the Board of Education or Trustees. In this 
respect, the Eight Year Study might have done more. But let me add in ex- 
planation that in 1932 such suggestions of community and Board of Educa- 
tion participation were not common in education nor had group psychology 


entered our professional lingo or behavior. 








FACTORS OF EFFECTUAL EXPERIMENTATION 

In school experimentation, it is important to give consideration to the 
faculty, the principal, the superintendent, the Board of Education, and the 
community. There are human problems of relationship that foster and others 
that mitigate against effective school experimentation. There are faculties and 
there are personalities in administrative positions that will defeat the best laid 
plans of mice or men. There are communities with financial resources and 
adequate buildings and well paid faculties—communities whose very nature 
and character may limit good school experimentation, Experimentation in 
communities where values are in material things and where class and race 
consciousness are close to the surface tends to remain superficial, for there is 
no real and deep interest in a changed education. In this respect, the Eight 
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Year Study was unsuspecting and, as was true of education even in the 30's, 
the relation between schools and community was not highly, developed. Nor 
were the effects of the community on experimentation given serious considera- 
tion in the eight years of experimental work, 

There is yet another and perhaps the most important factor in school ex- 
perimentation, that played its part in determining what has happened to the 
thirty schools—the cultural climate of the time. When the thirty schools em- 
barked on the Eight Year Study, the whole nation was seeking answers. The 
early thirties was a stimulating time for new ideas—political, economic, cultu- 
ral, educational. By the end of the Eight Year Study, forces were already gath- 
ering momentum to curtail this search for answers. There was fear for de- 
mocracy in the dark war clouds of Europe and there was the beginning of 
fear to change in the United States. The period that followed this after the 
war needs no description in terms of mounting fears, frustrations, and tense 
feelings. In one suburban community, the United Nations flag was torn down 
from one of the two school \flag poles, In that same community, one of the 
teachers in one of the thirty schools commented, “We still have the course 
on world orientation that came from the Eight Year Study. We still study 
the peoples of many lands, We still stop off in China and Russia, but those of 
us who do, don’t stay as long as we did.” Almost every teacher, almost every 
principal, almost every superintendent in the thirty schools is aware of the 
real and the imagined barriers placed on teachers by the period through which 
we are living. Colleges couldn’t give freedom to the teachers in the thirty 
schools today for freedom is not in the hearts of teachers and school people. 
Many of the answers as to what happened to the thirty schools since the end 
of the Eight Year Study can be found in what has happened to the United 
States and to the world. Is any real experimentation possible at this time? 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
It may be that in such a period as this, you will want to save your millions 
of dollars for a brighter day. It may be that with safeguards you will want 
to grant funds to teachers, to courageous schools, to communities not infected 
by fear, It may be that you will set up your educational foundation anyway. 
What will your millions of dollars amount to tomorrow? You can’t take 
them with you. And today might still be saved. 


Current and Significant Educational Activities in Secondary 
Education 
WILLIAM S. VINCENT 
The Citizenship Education Project 
HE Citizenship Education Project, begun with eight schools a year ago, 
is now working with over ninety schools. Out of this experience ten 
rather clearly defined hunches have emerged, and every school interested in 


William S. Vincent is Director of the Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
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improving its program of citizenship education would do well to take account 
of them. The Project staff feels more certain about some of these ten points 
than it does about others of them; but there is evidence, more or less extensive, 
to support all of them. 

Teachers actively engaged in collaborating with the Project should be 
well aware of them. All teachers in schools where citizenship education has 
become an important objective for these times should be informed regarding 
them. Above all, boards of education and other laymen should be briefed on 
them 

Here they are, not necessarily in the order of their importance: 

1. Citizenship develops through action. 

The principle of the Laboratory Practice is a sound one, Even if time 
needs to be taken from other topics to make possible the planning and carry- 
ing out of a number of Laboratory Practices, the time is well spent. All of 
the Project’s evaluation techniques so far point to the vital necessity of using 
procedures like those described in the Project’s various Laboratory Practices. 
Citizenship is an active thing. Active things you learn through action. This 
is what educational psychologists have told us for the past twenty-five years. 
The experience of the Project bears out this principle. In other words, if you 
want to do a good job of citizenship education, don’t expect to do it with books 
alone. 

2. Laboratory Practices carried out in the community itself, rather than in 
the school alone, are probably more effective. 

This would certainly be true of pupils at the senior high school level 
whose point of view is not centered in the school but in the community of 
which they will soon be voting members. There is much they can do for the 
school (such as improving the student government as suggested in the Prac- 
tice “Budget of Power for Student Government”), But the great need of the 
senior high school student is to know about the community in which, on 
graduation day, he will find himself no longer a student but a competing adult. 

3. Lay co-operation is essential, 

The help of laymen is a necessity in carrying forward most of the Lab- 
oratory Practices—especially those involving participation in the community. 
Laymen actually become teachers, while the teacher is more like an executive 
officer laying plans and developing programs of pupil activities, If experiences 
which the pupils are to have are to be real ones, the laymen of the commu- 
nity, who know most about the community, are a prime requisite to every 
Laboratory Practice carried out. In addition to this kind of lay assistance, the 
help of a Lay Advisory Committee in formulating, developing, and expand- 
ing an effective program of citizenship education is of great strategic impor- 
tance. The many problems which a teacher will face in carrying forward such 
a program will require the help of the community’s outstanding leaders. 


4. All sides of questions should be studied. 
Citizenship education is not indoctrination; it is not a form of propaganda. 
Persons who study issues are bound to take sides on issues. Free access to infor- 
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mation is one of the tenets of democracy; no citizen of a democracy can be 
trusted who takes a side on an issue without concern for all the facts. This 
means that the materials which pupils study in connection with their devel- 
opment as citizens must derive from differing points of view, It must be made 
clear by the teacher that it is not his intent to indoctrinate either from one 
point of view or from another, but to educate in the process of forming 
sound judgments. 

5. Tie into the present school organization. 

Do not expect to accomplish an improved program of citzenship educa- 
tion by discarding all that now exists in the school and designing a com- 
pletely new school program. Perhaps a completely new school program could 
be designed which would be a better developer of citizenship than the one 
we now have—but no one would adopt the new design, Experience in educa- 
tion, as in other fields of human endeavor, shows that people rarely, if ever, 
suddenly trade in the old for a completely new model. This means that at- 
tempts should be made to improve courses now offered. Some areas of the 
school probably have greater potential for citizenship education than do other 
areas. One of the purposes of the Citizenship Education Project is to find out 
which areas are the most effective for this purpose. In time, new approaches 
may be designed, and as a result, a considerable change in the design of the 
school provram may he effected. But for the time being the teacher of history 
needs to say, “As a teacher of history (a subject which is supposed to develop 
citizenship) how can | make my course a more effective developer of citizen- 
ship?” The teacher of English should adapt the question to his situation. So 
should the teacher of science, civics, home economics, and other school sub- 
‘ects. So, too, should the sponsor of the student ccuncil the yearbook, the 
school newspaper, and other extra-curricular activities. 

6. Be wtlling to start small. 

It is not necessary for every teacher in the school to be in on plans to mod- 
ify the program of citizenship education. A single teacher can make a very 
acceptable start. The school should make plans for the continued expansion 
of a program once it is begun on a small scale. But the program can start in 
one grade or at one level. It can start with one subject or with one extra-cur- 
ricular activity. But it will not thrive unless other teachers are kept informed, 
and those who are interested, encouraged to make similar modifications in 
their programs. After activities are under way on a practical basis, interested 
teachers should form a gradually expanding committee on citizenship edu- 
cation. When this committee includes the whole faculty—all interested and 
all doing something—a school-wide program of citizenship education will 
have been achieved. 

7. Solid school board backing 1s essential. 

The school board needs to be kept informed; the school board needs to 
make efforts to keep informed. A citizenship education program involving 
activities in the community will occasion many a tense moment for the teach- 
er and for the administrator. Teachers and administrators need the security 
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of solid school board backing. Should some small, but vocal, portion of the 
community object to one facet or another of the program, the best guarantee 
that the new effort will not be blighted by minority rule is the knowledge 
that the school board has been thoroughly informed, that they thoroughly un- 
derstand the reasons for this kind of citizenship education, and that they 
thoroughly approve what is being done, 

8. Expect some difficulties. 

Students make mistakes. It is characteristic of the learner that he should 
make mistakes. We expect pupils to make mistakes in spelling and arithme- 
tic. We are not too greatly concerned when they do. Pupils will also make mis- 
takes in citizenship education, though the circumstances may cause us great 
concern. If pupils make mistakes when engaged in activities out in the com- 
munity, these mistakes are more widely known and they may become the 
source of criticism of the school, All persons connected with the program of 
citizenship education should be informed beforehand that it is characteristic 
of the learner to make mistakes. All persons concerned should be prepared to 
expect mistakes and treat them as they would any other error which a learner 
makes in learning. 

9, Expect to spend some money. 

Experience so far shows that an effective program of citizenship educa- 
tion requiring a variety of materials and involving Laboratory Practices is a 
much more difficult undertaking and takes more time than most activities in 
the school program. Whenever, in education, you speak of time, you speak of 
money, for eighty per cent of the school’s current budget is normally for the 
employment of teacher time. Let’s look at those parts of the school program 
which do take more teacher time than others. Examine the relative amounts 
spent per pupil for subjects like industrial arts, vocational education, science, 
home economics, music, and art. These are the “laboratory” subjects. They 
require a great deal more money per pupil than do the “reading” and “talk- 
ing” subjects, If citizenship education is to be taught by the laboratory meth- 
od, some of the same kind of financing will have to be encouraged. Since 
money means teacher time, this means such features as double periods, extra 
laboratory periods, smaller classes, lower pupil load, time for teacher planning, 
etc. These are the features of the laboratory subjects which now cost more 
money. These are the features which have proved effective in teaching through 
action, There is also strong indication that they would be at least equally ef- 
fective in a laboratory program of citizenship education. 

10. Be aware of the teacher's problem. 
A citizenship education program involving Laboratory Practices, a wide 


variety of teaching materials, much lay co-operation, is different from any- 
thing that most teachers have ever done before on a continued and intensive 
scale. Such a program takes more of the teacher’s time. He is more of a class- 
room executive than he has ever been before. He may need a great deal of 
clerical help and other types of assistance. But above all the teacher needs a 
strong feeling of security. The Citizenship Education Project may locate an 
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enormous number of resources; it may devise fancy planning tools to enable 
teachers to get at these resources readily; school administrators and commu- 
nity laymen may endorse the program and foresee great opportunities for its 
expansion. Great plans may be laid, but never forget that it is the teacher 
who will carry them out. If American education, even under the most favor- 
able of auspices, successfully helps to rededicate the American citizen to 
American ideals, it will be the individual teacher who does it. He has a big 
problem. A tremendous responsibility rests upon his shoulders. Any teacher 
willing to give a try at the job should have every assistance and every en- 
couragement that can be given him. 






































Current and Significant Educational Activities in 
Secondary Education 
HENRY C. DYKEMA 
A Project in Older Youth Education 


A WORK-LEARN PROGRAM FOR OLDER YOUTH 

HIS is a demonstration research project to supplement the school program 

that may more nearly meet the needs of youth. This project will place par- 
ticular emphasis on the work-learn experiences for youth (1) now in school 
but who are not receiving maximum benefits from the existing school pro- 
gram and (2) those who have left the school and are not employed. A camp 
operated under the leadership of the State Department of Public Instruction 
will make available valuable camp experiences to the youth for whom the 
same are desirable. This plan likewise calls for the mobilization and organi- 
zation of local community resources for the guidance and induction of these 
youth into the social and economically productive life of the localities from 
which they come. 

THE PROBLEM 

Approximately thirty-three per cent of boys and girls who enter the pub- 
lic schools in the United States are graduated from high schools. For Michi- 
gan, this means that 60,000 boys and girls, who should be graduated this year, 
will have been lost along the way—many of them finding employment—but a 
number large enough to constitute a threat to society permitted to loaf, loiter, 
and roam during the time between withdrawal from school and entering 
into gainful employment. 

Prior to the Korean conflict, there were approximately 40,000 youth in 
Michigan not in school and not employed, for whom the schools should be 
responsible for their induction into society. Much of this erosion of youth, 
which presents such a serious problem to society, can be prevented by a pro- 
gram of education herein proposed, and financed and administered through 
local-state channels in co-operation with the Federal government. 


Henry C. Dykema is a Consultant, Older Youth Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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THE PROJECT 

The Older Youth Project of the Department of Public Instruction is de- 
signed to demonstrate some of the ways of adjusting school programs to meet 
the needs of the youth just described. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation has 
made a grant of funds to the State Board of Education, for the period of Oc- 
tober 1, 1950, to September 30, 1951, for the demonstration and _ research 
phase of the Project. It is anticipated that other funds may be available for 
the operation of a camp which will be a part of the total program, Three 
pilot communities (Ann Arbor, Bay City, and Dearborn) have been singled 
out for the initiation of the program, but other Michigan communities may 
wish to be a part of this project at a later date. The Kellogg grant will assist 
in providing equipment and personnel services for the program. Included in 
this assistance will be partial subsidization of the camp staff and consultants. 
Likewise, funds for workshops, training conferences, and reports will be pro- 
vided. 

SECTION I—AABCD OPERATIONS AGREEMENT 

In accordance with the usual practice in demonstration research projects, 
the participating communities, by official action of their respective boards of 
education, will enter into certain agreements with respect to services, pro- 


gram, budget, and general operations, 
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(Three Superintendents) 








Tri-City Committee 








Camp Director 
and 


Camp Staff 
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SECTION II—AABCD ORGANIZATION 

The organization shall include: 

1. An Executive Council, to be made up of the three superintendents representing 
the three boards of education. 

2. A Tri-City Committee, to be made up of three members from each school dis- 
trict, representatives of the Departments of Public Instruction and Conservation, 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recreation, and other appropriate state 
agencies, as needed. The school members of this Committee shall be appointed 
by the Superintendents of Schools. This Committee has as its immediate func- 
tion the formulation of policies for, and general supervision of the camp op- 
perated jointly by the three school systems. The Tri-City Committee is respon- 
sible to the Executive Committee as shown on page 114. 

Other organization plans—Each locality to develop its own local orgam- 

zation of lay-professional committees. A suggested community organiza- 


tion follows: 
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1. The local lay-professional committee might be composed of the following pro- 
fessional persons: 
a. Superintendent of schools 
b. The three professional representatives on the Tri-City Committee 
c. Principals 
d. Vocational co-ordinator 
e. Placement person 
f. Board of education member, etc. 
2. The lay representatives on the Committee shall be: 
a. Leaders in the community at large 
b. Representatives of social agencies, clubs, etc. 
3. This Committee might be helpful in the following areas: 
a. Interpretation of problem to the community 
b. Interpretation of program to the community 
c. Policy planning 
(1) Sounding board for ideas 
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(2) Implement local action committees 

(3) Provide resource help on programming 
d. Evaluation of program 

e. Finance 

Curriculum 

g. Survey—job opportunities 

h. Job placement 


SECTION III—-THE CAMPING PHASE OF THE PROJECT 


Organization and Admunistration 


a 


General principles 


The camp program shall be an integral part of the school, with provisions 


as follows: 
(1) The camper shall be enrolled in the school, with comparable rights, 


privileges, credits, etc., to regular students. 


(2) Campers shall be eligible for school social activities occurring on week- 


(3 


(4 


(6) 


ends, 
Campers may return to school for special training and assistance as 


needed (Example: shop training for special skills). 

Campers may return to their home community on an average of one week 
end per month, leaving on Friday evening and re-assembling in camp 
Sunday evening. Exceptions will be made as needed. Approximately 
one-fourth of the campers might be absent from camp each week end. 
\ week-end program will be provided for those remaining in camp. 
The camp staff might be relieved on week ends by either (a) having 
the participating schools provide camp staff substitutes or (b) by mak- 
ing extensive use of “student leaders.” 

The school will provide a minimum amount of transportation for stu- 
dents. This should include the initial trip to and final trip from camp, 
and such other amounts as each school system shall determine, relative 


to week-end transportation. 


Instruction 
1. Functional learning activities will be provided, growing out of interests and 


l. 


w 


needs of campers, rather than a system of formal classes. 
2. There should be maximum use of visual aids and instruction materials, includ- 


ing library books, charts and graphs, radios, simple tools, etc. 

There should be maximum use of student records and available information, 
such as, case studies as developed by visiting teachers, home-room teachers, 
and others: health records; attendance records; cumulative record data; etc. 
4. Resource people will be called in whenever needed. 


5. Excursions to various points of interest. 


ing, 


money. 


cook’s assistant, etc., 
amount equal to the cost of his food and lodging plus two dollars for spending 


Finance and Work Arrangements 
Each camper, in return for work done in the regular camp routine, i.e., clean- 


and camp improvement activities, will be paid an 


There will be provision for additional pay for special services, for which there 
has been preparation and training at camp. Services might include work on 
technical conservation projects, camp improvement projects, food service, etc. 
Such special services would be on a voluntary basis, according to interests of 


the « ampers, 


Each camper will participate in the learning and work activities as a part of a 


service program. 
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D. Staff and Resource Personnel 

1. The camp staff shall consist of: 
a. Three teachers—one provided by each school system 
b. Vocational co-ordinator 
c. Cook-nutritionist 
d. Two internes—service counselor-teachers 

2. If possible, the staff should have competent personne! in the following areas: 
a. Guidance and counseling 
b. Conservation and science 
c. Health and recreation 


d. Arts and crafts 
e. General education—social science, written and spoken English 





. The regular camp staff should * ~~ vlemented by special teachers and _re- 
source leaders from the partic yo..ng :chools. They will include: part-time 
services of staff in guidance, music, arts, s' op. health services, and many others. 


~ 


. Resource leaders and technicians should be available as follows: 

a. Foremen, specialists, and conservationists 2n state and Federal payrolls 
would guide work projects on t'> 'and. 
Resource leaders and specialists «ould be available from local, state, and 
Federal departments in the fields of health, education, and others. 
c. Technicians, specialists, anu tradesmen would be called in as needed, to en- 


_ 


rich the program. 
5. Highly specialized consultant services will be made available by the Project, as 
needed, such as experts in camping, citizenship, arts, and crafts, etc. 


FE. Selection of Campers 

1. In-school youth (boys) who would profit to a greater degree from this kind of 
experience than from the regular high-school program. 

2. Out-of-school youth (drop-outs, up to the age of eighteen, who are not em- 
ployed). 

3. The age limits for the pilot camp program will be sixteen-eighteen. However, 
fifteen and nineteen-year-olds might be included if, in the opinion of the prin- 
cipal or local selecting committee, such a boy would fit into the camp group, 
from the standpoint of his social, mental, and physical maturity. 

4. It is recommended that the selection of campers be done by a committee which 
would include such persons as the principal, visiting teacher, etc. 

5. The final authority to accept or reject a camper will rest with the camp di- 
rector. The director shall also be empowered to send students back to the 
sending district if they do not fit into the camp program. 


F. Camp Facility 
1. It is recommended that a state group camp, in southern Michigan, be selected. 
Among the possibilities are: 
a. The Mill Lake Camp, in the Waterloo Recreation Area 
b. The Allegan Group Camp 
c. The Chief Noonday Camp, or Long Lake Camp, in the Yankee Springs 
Recreation Area 
The first half of the semester Mill Lake Camp would be used, and the second 
half Allegan Group Camp would be used as an alternative. 
G. Equipment 
It is obvious that there will be need for some equipment, part of which can 
be furnished by local schools and some which should be purchased through Proj- 
ect funds. The items might include: small tools, radio, projector, screen, type- 
writer, duplicator, etc. 
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SECTION IV—PROGRAM 
Based upon the experience of school camps to date and the projected 
needs tor the older youth program, the Committee suggests the following 
general education program. Many other activities could be added as needed. 


A. Guidance 
1. Adequate records should accompany student to camp. 

a. A brief (written by person or persons who know student best), including 
statements relative to health, behavior characteristics, family problems, spe- 
cial interests, hobbies, special abilities, leadership qualities, attendance 
record, jobs held, causes of school failures, subjects dropped, subjects 
preferred, etc. 

. Staff member assigned to the camp to act as counselor for the students from 
the school to the camp. 

3. Close working relationship to exist between the camp counselor and the vis- 

iting teacher, vocational co-ordinator, placement personnel, school psycholo- 


to 


gist, efc., in each school system. 

. Follow-up—visiting teacher, home-room teacher, co-ordinator, etc. Follow 
student’s progress back in school or community—rendering aid and advice 
where needed. 

5. A testing program would be carried out, which might include aptitude tests, 
interest inventories, etc. 


B. Social Living (Citizenship) 

. Democratic processes to be followed in camp organization (camp council). 

. Group planning relative to program of activities 

. Group participation in camp maintenance, operation, etc. 

. Periodic group evaluations 

Extensive use of instructional materials, including visual and auditory mate- 


_ 


Vf wone 


rials, magazines, etc. 
C. Health and Physical Development 
1. Training in health and safety 
2. Health examination and services 
3. Exercise program 
D. Conservation-centered Work Experiences (An educational program to ac- 
company all conservation work projects, emphasizing the need for the 
particular project) 
1. Projects in forestry operations 
2. Land surveys 
3. Soil conservation activities 
1. Game and fish management 
5. Building projects 
6. Park improvement 
7. Others 


E. Recreational Living 


1. Outdoor activities e. Boat handling 
a. Swimming f. Badminton 
b. Hiking g. Lawn bowling 
c. Archery h. Hunting and fishing 
d. Use of firearms i. Special interest hobbies 


2. Social activities 
a. Games and play activities 
b. Dramatics 
c. Attendance at regular school social functions—dances, athletic contests, etc. 








E 


G 
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3. Ceremonials 

a. Induction into camp b. Leaving camp 
F. Vocational Activities 
1. Repair of equipment—trucks 
2. Institutional cooking 
3. Use of simple tools 
1. Development of arts and crafts 
». Development of skills relating to conservation 
6. Development of skills relating to agriculture 
7. Development of skills relating to the individual student’s aptitudes and interests 


G. Learning Experiences Related to Existing School Program 
1. Science—bird, fish, and game study; water testing; geology of region, etc. 
2. Social science—history of area; land use studies 
3. Language communication—camp news bulletin; reports; storytelling 
1}. Mathematics—land surveys; camp canteen; keeping camp accounts 
5. Remedial—opportunity to be provided for reading improvement, mathematics 
vuprovement 
Conservation Work Activities 
|. Land survey--with hand compass and_ pacing 
1. Locate section, quarter, and eighth lines 
b. Locate seciion corners (this will require reading notes and landmarks) 
«. Mapping —showirg roads, streams, drains, cover (timber, brush, open areas), 
<wales, ridges, buildings, and structures 
d. Special projecis, e.g. locating dam sites on streams, projecting roads and 
trails through new territory 
ce. Mapping lake bottoms 
2. Soil conservation activities 
o. Measuring rainfall, precipitation 
b. Appraising degree of erosion by wind and by water 
c. Preparing plans for remedial measures 
d. Executing plans by planting and other devices 
e. Demonstrations and experiments on eroded land to show the effects of 
soil displacement by planting crop plants 
f. Install and operate runoff plots 
«, Start and continue complete and accurate records of all operations 
3. Forestry operations 
a. Plant trees of all kinds indigenous to the area 
b. Cut trees for wood and thinning operations to improve the forest 
c. Learn to identify the more common trees of the area 
d. Determine age of trees and rapidity of growth 
e. Experiment as to strength and weight of different woods and learn uses. 
f. Observe environments—highland, lowland, and the respective cover 
g. Lumber-handling projects 
4. Game birds and animals 
a. Inventory the more common types of birds and animals of the area. (Where 
possible, some should be held in captivity for identification and feeding 
habits.) 
b. Identify foods and appraise for quantity 
c. Install extra cover and feeding stations where needed 
d. Demonstrations showing benefits and damages 
e. In season capture and process specimens 
f. Identify the commoner ones and learn uses 
e. Guns, their uses and safe handling; target practice 
h. Something as to laws of protection and reasons for 
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5. Fish 

a. Types of fish and kinds of water they do best in 

b. Demonstrations by taking (netting) fish; measure, weigh, determine age and 
food consumed. 

c. Demonstrations or tests of lake bottoms; (1) rich in plant life; (2) poor 
in plant life 

d. Correlate conditions of fish from different lakes and different food condi- 
tions. 

e. Demonstrations as to effect of different kinds of pollution on different fish. 

f. Raise fish in “farm” ponds and measure results 

g. Observe and identify commoner enemies 

h. Tests on fishing methods—baits, lures, etc. 

i. Process fish. 

j. Commoner laws and reasons for 

Building projects. 

a. Structures such as simpler buildings and dams and bridges; trails; furni- 
ture for camp grounds; fireplaces; tennis courts. 

b. Non-structural, such as ball diamonds, swimming beaches, camp grounds, 
picnic areas. 

c. Stream and lake improvements 


Group X—Room 103 
CuairMan: Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem, Oregon 


6. 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 


Carl L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High School, Delaware, 


Ohio 
Charles E. Hood, Principal, Custer County High School, Miles City, 
Montana 


Effective Ways of Measuring, 
Recording, and Reporting Pupil Progress 
MRS. HELEN HALTER LONG 


HE problem of measuring, recording, and reporting pupil progress in 

secondary schools has always been a baffling one. We can recall the 
time when we argued the question of how much the examination should 
count toward the final grade, and the problem of how to reduce the amount 
of teacher time spent on recording has been omnipresent. In recent years 
as the objectives of the school have broadened to include the “all around” 
development of the pupil, this measurement and marking problem has _ be- 
come even more baffling. An examination of present practices and of current 
literature shows that to date the problem of measuring and recording has 
not been solved. 

Many schools report that they are working on this problem; a considerable 
number state that they are revising their report cards with the help of lay 


Mrs. Helen Halter Long is Principal of the Mamaroneck Junior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York. 
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committees. Many indicate their dissatisfaction with their present marking 
and reporting plans; they feel that they should do more in the area of meas- 
uring and reporting pupil progress especially in the area of personal and 
social development. The question is: “How?” 

Perhaps an examination of the data will show that the problem of meas- 
uring, recording and reporting progress with reference to the broadening 
objectives of education is impossible of adequate solution with our present 
staffs. As one principal who reported in this study put it, “Conference 
reporting to all parents would require doubling the present teaching staff.” 
Perhaps even with a staff twice as large, an adequate measuring and report- 
ing plan would be impossible. The more we get into this area of evaluating 
progress in personal and social qualities, the more difficulties we see. The 
fact that many psychologists wonder at our audacity in making such per- 
sonal ratings with as little opportunity for thorough analysis as we have, 
should give us pause. 

Maybe the schools have bitten off more than they can chew in their 
attempt to measure and report personal and social progress. Perhaps they 
will have to chew less; or perhaps they will keep right on chewing, admitting 
they cannot explain the state of mastication. 

The data for this study were secured from reports in recent literature 
and reports, as of January 1951, from 78 secondary-school principals. Twenty- 
seven of these secondary-school reports were from “The Thirty Schools.” 
It is interesting to find out what The Thirty Schools are doing in this area— 
schools who had taken part in the Eight Year Experiment of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. 

MEASURING PROGRESS 

Both teacher-constructed and standardized tests are used in most schools. 
The pendulum has swung back and forth with the emphasis at one time 
on teacher-constructed tests and at another time on standardized tests. How- 
ever, today the principals report no apparent trend in either direction. Both 
kinds of tests are being used, each for its own purposes. Teacher-con- 
structed tests still include the essay-type examination. 

Secondary-school principals indicate great interest in the self-evaluation 
type of testing which was so widely recommended by The Thirty Schools. 
Three-fourths of the 78 principals reporting in this study say they think 
pupils on both junior and senior high levels can profit by such tests. How- 
ever, only one-fourth of the principals report that such evaluation tests are 
being used in their schools. The Hyde Park, New York, schools have 
developed an evaluation form to test study skills; the Sheridan Junior High 
School of New Haven, Conn., has formulated an interesting evaluation test 
in the area of democratic procedures. Our junior high school at Mama- 
roneck has prepared an evaluation test for the seventh grade correlated or 
core program. This evaluation includes sections on reading, reference skills, 
writing, speaking, listening, work habits, citizenship, and action. This eval- 
uation test is used at least twice a year in order that the pupil may check 
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his progress. The test includes such detailed selt-evaluation questions as 
“Do I state all reterences used?”, “Do I avoid copying the words of the 
author?”, “Do | listen attentively when a classmate is addressing the class?”, 
“Am I willing to work on committees with others besides my friends?”. 

About one-half of the secondary-school principals participating in_ this 
study indicate that their schools are moving in the direction of skill testing, 
particularly in the areas of English and social studies, but also in science. 
New Trier High Sehool in Winnetka, Illinois, reports that they are develop- 
ing a test in “Ability to Interpret Data.” A test published by the Rochester, 
New York, Board of Education in General Science includes a section con- 
cerning such specific scientific skills as: 

1. Ability to Use the Scientific Method 

2. Ability to Observe, to Use Scientific Instruments, and to Report Accurately 
3. Ability to interpret Graphs and Diagrams 

4. Ability to Interpret Scientific Terms 

5. Ability to Use Reference Material 

It the type of question asked in the College Entrance Board Examina- 
tion will influence the type of test to be developed in the high school, greater 
use of the skill-type examination will develop. The current College En- 
trance Board Examination procedure booklet includes such sample ques- 
tions as skill in drawing conclusions from stated data, skill in judging the 
mood ot literary passages, etc. 

RECORDING PROGRESS 

Some schools make a practice of including a statement by the core, or 
homeroom or subject teacher, concerning estimates of student progress in 
personal and social development. In fact, the recent education issue of Life 
magazine included the following as one of the characteristics of a good 
school: “At least one written report per semester on each student is sub- 
mitted by the teachers to the principal or parent supplementary to or replac- 
ing routine report cards.” 

The question arises, “Is it worth the time and effort involved for a 
teacher to write such a report each semester?” Seventy-five percent of the 
78 principals participating in this present study said that they thought such 
a report would be worth the teacher’s time and effort. 

We wanted to know to what extent teachers agree with the opinion of 
administrators that such a written report is worth the time and _ effort 
expended, In order to secure teachers’ opinions on this matter, 227 secondary- 
school teachers in various parts of the country and from various schools were 
asked to express their opinions without signing their names to their answers. 
Forty percent of these teachers thought that it would be worth the teacher’s 
time and effort to write such a report about each pupil’s progress each 
semester. The discrepancy between these percentages (75 percent of the 
principals and 40 per cent of the teachers) seems to indicate a difference ot 
opinion between administrators and teachers regarding the writing of such 


reports. 
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In order to analyze this problem further, the principals were asked 
whether they think such written reports by teachers would be considered 
worthwhile and used extensively by other teachers. Fifty percent of the 
principals and forty-one percent of the teachers think such reports would 
be used extensively. There seems to be greater agreement about the proba- 
ble use of such records than there is concerning the value of having them 


written, 

As a matter of interest, student teachers were asked whether they think 
such written explanatory reports would be worth the teacher’s time and 
effort. Sixty-eight percent of the student teachers think that such records 
would be valuable for teachers to write. It is evident that before teachers 
get into the field, they hope that they will have the time and energy to do 
this type of reporting. 

REPORTING PROGRESS 

Schools participating in this present study submitted samples of their 
report cards. The great majority of schools use the A, B, C, D, E, F sym- 
bols to give a scholarship mark. Only two of the 78 schools still use 
numerical marks. Some schools interpret the letter symbols in terms of 
numerical marks, although most schools now seem to explain the letter 
symbols in descriptive terms. For example, the Radnor High School of 
Wayne, Pa., explains symbols as follows: 

“A” signifies that the student is doing excellent work, is making rapid progress 
in the field of study, and oftentimes may be interested to the point of per- 
forming tasks beyond those regularly assigned. 

“B” signifies that the student is doing very good work. is making satisfactory 
progress in the field of study, and may occasionally perform tasks beyond 
those regularly assigned. 

“C” signifies that the student is doing average work and is making average prog- 
ress in the field of study. 

“PD” signifies that the student is doing below average work in the field of study 
but is showing some growth and is making real effort to progress. 

“F” signifies that the student is making little or no progress, and is doing little 
or no work because of lack of interest, ability or application. 

A few of the report cards state the examination mark separate from the 

grade in the course; most do not. 

Many schools attempt to mark progress in personal and social develop- 
ment. Sometimes one, sometimes two, or sometimes all of the following 
are marked: (1) work habits, (2) effort, (3) citizenship or co-operation. 
Usually such marks are indicated on three levels—plus or superior when the 
pupil is doing exceptionally well, no mark if the pupil is satisfactory, and 
minus or a check if the pupil needs to improve. However, many schools 
say that they have tried and discarded such personal and social development 
marking. 

Many cards allow a small space for teacher comment —a space large 
enough for only a few words. However, many principals indicate that, 
although the space is small, it is seldom filled. A larger space on the report 
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card for descriptive teacher comment has not always proved satisfactory, 
according to some principals. In fact, one principal reports that in order 
to prevent the type of writing which has a negative effect on public rela- 
tions, all teacher comments must be read by an administrative officer before 
cards are sent home. 

A number of cards indicate a trend toward the use of “capsule letter 
writing.” Such capsule writing is usually set up in the form of numbered 
code comments which range from commendation for citizenship to specific 
suggestions for improving school work. These code numbers are entered 
beside the letter grades on the report card to indicate to parents the teacher’s 
supplementary remarks. Some of the schools using such capsule-writing 
reports are Old Lyme, Conn.; West High School, Rochester, N. Y.; Wis- 
consin High School of the University of Wisconsin; and the Mamaroneck 
Junior and Senior High Schools in Mamaroneck, N. Y. The advantages of 
such capsule writing seem to be: (1) the saving of teacher time and (2) 
insurance that teacher comment tends to avoid public relations complications. 

Most report cards are issued four times a year; some are issued five and 
six times, and one school reports that their cards are issued eight times a 
year. However, this school indicates that they are planning to reduce the 
number of marking periods. Some schools include attendance and tardi- 
ness figures and three listed membership in student activities. 

The reporting systems of The Thirty Schools show greater attention 
to the descriptive type of report and to reporting by conference than do 
other schools. Many of The Thirty Schools issue report cards that provide 
space for extended teacher comment. Some of these schools, among them 
Bronxville, N. Y., and the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago, 
issue detailed goal sheets in which ten or more items are rated. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that most of The Thirty Schools include, in 
addition to detailed descriptive reports, a five-point rating (usually A, B, 
C, D, F) in scholarship achievement. The fact that many of The Thirty 
Schools are small and have lighter pupil-teacher loads may help to account 
for the greater amounts of time spent on descriptive and conference reporting. 

Our junior high school in Mamaroneck this year changed from a des- 
criptive comment card to the letter grade and code comment type of card. 
The great majority of our teachers prefer the code comment card primarily 
because it saves them so much time. A mathematics teacher estimated his 
saving of time per report period as five hours; a core teacher estimated a 
saving of twenty hours, Parental reaction to the new card has been favor- 
able. Many parents say that they were confused after reading the descrip- 
tive comment type of card, Often they would realize that the teacher appre- 
ciated their child’s social development, but they were not sure of the teacher’s 
opinion of their child’s scholarship achievement. 

The trend toward conference reporting in the elementary schools has 
led many persons in secondary education to hope that there may be a future 
in this kind of reporting for secondary-school pupils. With the exception 
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of The Thirty Schools, most of the schools reporting in this present study 
indicate that parent conferences are limited to only a few parents because 
arrangements are so difficult when subject teachers are involved. All but 
seven of the principals thought that if more time could be provided, such 
parent conferences would be ideal. Undoubtedly here is a direction in which 
many are agreed the secondary school should move if sufficient funds can 


be provided to release teacher time. 


Effective Ways of Measuring, Recording and 
Reporting Pupil Progress 
JOHN A. RAMSEYER 


URRENT practices in “measuring, recording, and reporting pupil 
growth” reflect three different basic conceptions of evaluation, All of 
them are operative in the “modern school” and each concept is defended 
by its proponents as “an instrument for improving the learning situation.” 
Most teachers agree that evaluation is the process through which we go to 
compare what is with what we think ought to be. Furthermore, they would 
argue that evaluation is not an end in itself. It implies next steps in the 
learning situation. In many instances evaluation combines these meanings 
in a dynamic process by which the teacher assists the pupil in both formu- 
lating and taking appropriate next steps. 

Assuming this much general agreement among teachers today, we can 
be assured that the modern school does not engage in the activity referred 
to as “measuring, recording, and reporting pupil progress” merely to sys- 
tematically record the results of its efforts. In addition to serving this func- 
tion it is at least a series of activities by which teachers convey to their pupils, 
fellow teachers, parents, the next higher educational unit, and employers 
what they think about the effectiveness with which their pupils have learned. 
What more this activity can mean depends upon the use which teachers 
make of it. It is the contention of the writer that the effectiveness of a 
school’s evaluative procedures depends in large measure upon which of the 
following concepts form the basis for its behavior. 

COMPARE THE RELATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 

In many of our schools it is common practice to compare the relative 
progress of pupils by means of a standard of achievement. Teachers whose 
practices reflect this concept have in mind a certain norm of standard above 
and below which achievement ought to fall. Thus a satisfactory grade in 
algebra is determined by the teacher’s standard of what his pupils ought to 
accomplish. Whether the teacher starts grading at the highest level of 
achievement, the lowest acceptable level, or as average, makes little differ- 
ence. Excellent, good, average, poor, and failure are items attached to end 


John A. Ramseyer is Director of the University High School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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products in the learning situation. According to this concept, the pupil 

| receives his grade on the work accomplished. In algebra his grade may 
depend upon the number of problems solved correctly. In music his grade 

is based on the acceptance of his pertormance tor use in a band or orchestra. 

The process of grading is really one ot sorting the pupils into classified 

groups according to the quality of achievement. This classification is justi- 

fied on the theory that it is true to life. Proponents of this plan point out 

that constantly people are being compared with their peers and pupils should 

learn early that adult life is like that. To be successful as adults young 

people must find a field in which they can achieve on a level higher than 








average. 

Measuring pupil progress, according to this concept, becomes the mathe- 
matical process of counting umits of achievement. A basic level of achieve- 
ment is determined by the teacher and graduations above and below it 





determine the grades which pupils recetve—their relative standing in the 
group. The only difference between a five point scale of A, B, C, D, E and 
percentage grades is in the precision of the measuring instrument applied. 

The use of the term, measurement, is probably mathematically correct. 





However, to be meaningful, a system of measurement needs a commonly 
accepted base or point of origin as well as unit of measure agreed upon by 
those who use it. It is at both of these points that this concept breaks down, 
Teachers disagree upon a definition of an appropriate level of achievement. 
They disagree also in the extent of difference in performance between the 
several marks or grades. This means that there are no unitorm units of 
achievement. Hence, grades to which pupils and parents attach precise 
meaning are really gross estimates lacking any common basis for being. 

Recording these grades is a very simple matter. For each subject a pupil 
accumulates a series of alphabetical symbo!s or a series of numbers usually 

‘ indicating percentages. The pattern of a pupil’s achievement is readily dis- 
cernible trom the grades he has accumulated. It is common to note from 
these records that a pupil is above average, average or below average. 

Many schools are using or beginning to use a cumulative record  sys- 
tem. In addition to grades given in each subject, the school records contain 
much other information about their pupils. In rounding out the total picture 
of the pupil the school may record measures of mental ability, interests, 
aptitudes, participation in extracurricular activities, outstanding recognition, 
work and study habits, citizenship, and personality adjustment. The pur- 
pose in accumulating all of this information is to tacilitate guidance. From 
a curricular standpoint, this information would be used largely to determine 
what pattern of subjects pupils should select. To satisty the needs of boys 


and girls, the curriculum would need to include a variety of subjects with a 
range of difficulty that would make it possible for pupils to succeed. 

Reports are made, according to this concept of comparing pupil achieve- 
ment, to both parents and pupils. Grades (letters of the alphabet or per- 
centages) indicate the relative position of each pupil in the class, Some 
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newer report cards also give a mark in certain areas of personal and social 
relationship—citizenship, conduct, attitude, study habits, application, etc. 
Usually the same system of marks used to indicate achievement in subject 
matter fields is used to show progress in these respects also. 

It is hoped that through these report cards (1) the pupil will be moti- 
vated to compete as favorably as possible and (2) the pupil and his parents 
will understand how he compares with his classmates. While teachers, 
parents, and pupils complain that standards vary greatly among teachers and 
schools, this system of grading is still most commonly accepted in our high 
schools. 

GROWTH ACCORDING TO ABILITY 

A second concept of evaluating pupil progress is based on growth in 
terms of ability. This concept stems from a concern for individual differ- 
ences as they are revealed through fundamental research in child develop- 
ment. Even those who advocate marking pupils on the basis of an appro- 
priate standard of achievement recognize this principle and suggest that 
pupils be placed in courses where they have a reasonable chance for success. 

Consideration of this principle often results in adjusting the require- 
ments for a given class in terms of the ability of its members. The grades 
that pupil receive in a given course indicate the relative standings of pupils 
within that class, but not among several classes in the same subject. Some- 
times the normal curve is applied to facilitate a distribution of grades accord- 
ing to relative achievement. The range of abilities within a class or given 
number of pupils tends to limit what might be expected of the group. 

Some teachers take the position that “pupils must begin where they 
are.” Hence, they may be given a pretest to determine the beginning point 
for each pupil. The grade in the course is determined by finding the dit- 
ference between the beginning point and the finishing point on a given scale 
of learning—the greater the differential, the higher the grade. Another 
group of teachers would take issue with this latter position and argue that 
if you really intend to take ability into account you must go one step farther 
and admit that different abilities call for different amounts of growth. Thus, 
before issuing grades, the teacher must decide whether or not the amount 
of growth for each pupil is commensurate with his ability. 

The introduction of the variable of ability and the compensations that 
should be made for individual difference greatly complicate the measure- 
ment problem. Rather than the simple application of a measuring instru- 
ment, the task is similar to locating a point on a graph formed by the inter- 
section of two curves, one representing ability and another showing growth 
or achievement. Whether the grade earned by the student is for effort, 
growth, a level of achievement, or for a function of all three of these factors 
is not clear to the student, the parent, or even the teachers. 

This change in the evaluation of pupil progress seems to have had no 
noticeable effect upon methods of recording and reporting. In fact, the two 
practices previously described take place within the same school systems 
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at the same time. Pupil’s records often contain some grades based on rela- 
tive achievement and others based on individual growth. Report cards going 
to parents, likewise, carry both meanings. 


These cumulative records are of little value to the teaching staff. Guid- 
ance counselors may find them valuable in assiting students in solving cer- 
tain problems and in guiding them into those subjects and fields of endeavor 
in which they are likely to succeed. However, from a guidance standpoint 
the grades of pupils are not given the serious consideration which is often 
assumed. Subject matter teachers who employ this growth concept in grad- 
ing are more concerned with individual differences than those who compare 
achievement only. Hence, differences in ability are noted and classroom 
practice makes allowances for such differences. 


TOTAL GROWTH CONCEPT 

The third concept of evaluation of pupil progress incorporates the prin- 
ciple of total growth. Teachers who think in terms of the total growth con- 
cept reject the one previously described as an over simplification of fact. 
Studies in child development reveal that physical, mental, and social growth 
are all functions of each other. To think that a pupil’s growth is the sum- 
mation of the partial growths indicated in several subject fields is to mis- 
understand the very nature of growth itself. 


It is pointed out that even natural and healthy physical growth may not 
always be steady. The fact that growth is apparent in certain physical 
aspects and not in others is significant but not necessarily unnatural cause 
for alarm. So it may be with growth in learning. We know, for example, 
that at the beginning, progress in learning to read is often retarded by im- 
mature vision, The rate with which the eyes can become adjusted to read- 
ing the regularly printed page differs greatly among pupils. If the physical 
immaturity were a factor, to tail the pupil because he does not read as well 
as the average or to fail him in reading because he hasn’t shown enough 
growth would be a gross injustice. 


Likewise, it is known that emotional disturbance affects learning. To 
expect satisfactory growth in Latin when Mary is worrying about trouble at 
home is to disregard a factor which is pertinent to her learning situation. 
It Joe can not concentrate on English compositions because of the rejection 
of his classmates, to receive a poor grade has little value as a motivating 
factor for his learning. To place a value on one kind of growth when 
another is more important may do more harm than good. 


It is interesting to speculate on the value of grades to a boy like Dick 
who has a high intelligence quotient, who is small for his age, known by his 
classmates as a mathematical genius, dubbed by them as “the brain,” and 
who would prefer to be popular socially and _ skillful athletically. What 
about Mary who knows that her school popularity does not come from 
outstanding academic achievement? The plain fact is that pupils are graded 
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by their peers as well as by their teachers. Often evaluation by age mates 
weighs more heavily as a motivation for growth than does that of the teacher. 


The school that recognizes the complexity of the growth pattern takes 
these factors into account in guiding the learning situation. Its teachers 
are students of child development and look upon teaching as guiding total 
growth. To them evaluation means understanding the factors affecting 
growth, diagnosing reasons for lack of growth, helping the pupil recognize 
and accept these reasons, and setting up appropriate next steps in terms of 
the child’s natural pattern of growth. 


At best, evaluation becomes a co-operative affair in which the teacher, 
the pupil, and others concerned with the pupil’s growth bring pertinent 
information to bear in determining what to do next. Self appraisal, the 
judgment of the group and the parents’ evaluations are equally as important 
as the teacher’s judgment. A mutual understanding of the sincere helpful- 
ness of all concerned is the motivating factor for learning rather than com- 
parison with others or merely the magnitude of accumulated learnings. Em- 
phasis is placed upon an improvement in the learning process rather than 
upon appraising the end result of learning. The communication of the ideas 
of the teacher to the pupil and his parents must be accurate and complete. 
Likewise, the understanding of the pupil and his parents must be communi- 
cated to the teacher, This can be accomplished only by words which convey 
the real meanings intended. No simplified system ot symbols can be invented 
to abbreviate this exchange of ideas. 

This calls for written explanations of progress, for parent replies, for 
teacher-pupil conferences, teacher-parent conferences, teacher-pupil-parent 
conferences, self-evaluations, peer evaluations and, above all, teacher help 
in using these judgments as guides for total growth. Some elementary schools 
have found this means of reporting helpful. High schools are slow to follow 
suit. While the general concept is gaining in acceptance, its implications 
for evaluating pupil progress, recording information and communicating 
with pupils and parents are burdens for which schools are not properly 
prepared. 

From the standpoint of guidance toward total growth the following 
excerpts from a letter to Esther’s parents is submitted as a report of greater 
significance and meaning than any combination of symbols which the parents 
may have received. 

Esther’s chief problems are to learn when to be conscientious and when to be 
casual, how to get the maximum work done in the minimum of time, how to main- 
tain good standards and still have a lot of time for fun. There are several keys 
to this. One is to learn to read faster, as Mr. Boyd suggests in the English report. 
Another is for her to recognize that worry does no good, and find her own devices 
to stop herself from worring. Still another is to realize that there is no such thing 
as perfection, and stop trying so hard to reach it. Good enough work is good 
enough. If Esther can learn to relax, get more perspective and humor about her 


work and herself, look for short cuts and easy way of doing things, and generally 
be less self-critical, she is likely to discover for herself the ancient paradox. She 
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will get more done, will get it done better, have more fun in doing it, and more 
| time to have fun doing other things. 

In all Esther’s work, her careful and conscientious efforts are apparent. If 
she describes a trip to Kentucky or tries writing a new ending for a Jesse Stuart 
story, precision is the keynote. Esther’s conclusion for one of her stories seemed 
abrupt to the reader. After having asked why and having understood, she com- 
posed an additional paragraph which was quite satisfactory. Esther also shows 
that she can express ideas in writing when called upon unexpectedly and asked to 
react to specific problems on a test. In short, her writing surely has been develop- 
ing as we have expected and continues to grow with advancing needs. 

Possibly precision is the key to Esther’s reading habit also. As a careful, 
conscientious reader, she may have formed the habit of getting the most meaning 
possible from every word on a page. If so, reading rate will be low and compre- 
hension can be measured only in terms of the small amount read. Although slow 
reading has many virtues, Esther can develop more flexibility in reading which 
would permit faster reading when the material is interesting and easy. Since an 
individual reading record has not been filed in the English folder, no analysis can 
be given of the types and amount of reading accomplished during the present 
quarter. However, one suspects that Esther should read many books which are 
easy and very interesting so that the desire to know what comes next in the stories 
stimulates faster and yet enjoyable reading. 

Teachers who consider Esther’s development from these points of view 
are more than teachers of subject matter. If they take this point of view 
seriously, the accumulation of knowledge and the acquisition of skill are 
subjected to the needs, aptitudes, interests, and abilities of boys and girls. 
Evaluation which has meaning for total growth is not consistent with a fixed 
curriculum. To use this concept of evaluation effectively, the school must 
be free to move in the direction which the evaluation implies. 
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Planning and Maintaining the School Plant 
H. H. LINN 


HERE is no single set pattern for the planning of secondary-school plants 
throughout the country, The plants may be small, caring for one, two, or 
possibly three hundred pupils; or they may be very large, caring for many 
thousands of pupils. They may be of single story construction and spread hori- 
zontally over substantial acreage, or they may be multistoried structures placed 


H. H. Linn is Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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upon a limited amount of land. In some cases the planning of the building 
must be conditioned by the availability of land. In some instances the school 
plants are little more than a collection of rooms permitting a stereotyped aca- 
demic curriculum with pupils herded into substandard spaces equipped with 
fixed seats where they are talked to by the physically cramped instructors. At 
the other extreme, the school plants are planned with a variety of spaces: class- 
rooms, laboratories, shops, auditorium, gymnasium, library, and other special- 
ized areas, all intended to facilitate and permit the offering of a broad compre- 
hensive secondary-school program. This latter arrangement observes the com— 
mon sense dictum that a school plant should be planned to house an edu- 
cational program and not primarily to house pupils. In the planning of new 
secondary-school plants, the following criteria should be kept in mind: 
1. Safety—Safety against the hazards of fire, explosion, earthquake, storm, flood, 
and accidents. 
2. Healthfulness—(Physical, mental, emotional) Proper lighting, heating, venti- 
lation, sanitation, and acoustics are the most important factors. 
3. Expansibility—The design should permit future plant development with reason- 
able cost and simplicity. 
4. Flexibility—The design should permit structural changes (primarily inside 
partition walls) providing for space adjustments as future needs arise. 
. Comfort—Automatic temperature controls aid in regulating heat; mechanical 
equipment can promote better control of ventilation; improved lighting pro- 
visions make for comfort in seeing; and acoustical treatment may reduce ten- 
sion. Proper seating equipment also provides a measure of comfort. 
Convenience— Movement of persons and things, along both vertical and hori- 
zontal lines, should be considered. A large, single story plant may be spread 
over such a large area that walking from one point to another consumes more 
time and energy than can be justified, when compared with the possible ad- 
vantage of a two- or even three-story building as buildings rise in the air, 
there is increasing need for elevator or escalator service, both of which tend 
to be costly bottlenecks for transportation. 
7. Attractiveness—Consideration should be given to the esthetic appearance. The 
interior decoration, in a variety of colors, can do much to improve this situation. 
8. Economy—Consideration should be given to both short-term and long-term 
costs of plant operation and maintenance. Some additional cost of construction 
at the beginning may prove to be a sound investment if it results in lower 
maintenance costs in subsequent years. 
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Since I was invited to present a paper before this conference, presumably 
you will want to know some of my personal views regarding the planning of 
a secondary-school plant. Such views, of course, are subject to challenge and 
argument, but, if they precipitate discussion, they may have some element 
of helpfulness. 


First, let me say that in general I favor a comprehensive high school as 
against the specialized type of high-school plant, with possibly some exceptions 
in our larger cities. A comprehensive high-school program will require a 
plant with many different types of spaces. The number and arrangement of 
such spaces will depend in large measure on the educational program de- 
termined by the local school authorities. 
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REGULAR CLASSROOMS 

I note, in studying and analyzing a great many different plans for second- 
ary-school plants, that there is a tendency to plan general academic rooms 
of approximately the same size. This no doubt is due in part to the archi- 
tectural design, which at times is determined by the fenestration; that is, 
partition walls are placed at definite uniform intervals, presumably for the 
sake of external appearance. A skillful architect, however, can secure whatever 
uniformity he feels is essential without such exact equal dimensions for the 
length of classrooms, if he is advised in advance that a variety of room lengths, 
within limitations, may be desirable. Class sizes in high school usually vary 
more widely than class sizes in elementary schools, and adjustments in class- 
room scheduling at times can place the smaller classes in smaller rooms and the 
larger classes in the larger rooms. Such scheduling does not always meet the 
approval of individual teachers who too often believe that they personally 
have a proprietary right to a specific room and that the pupils should come 
to them rather than that they should move to another room. No doubt there 
may be an advantage to some teachers to remain in the same classroom during 
most periods of the day. When this can be conveniently arranged, there is 
no serious objection. The point I am trying to make is that the pupils and 
the schoo] program ought to have priority over the individual teacher when 
space assignments are arranged. We find, in some existing school plants, a 
relatively low percentage of utilization of classroom space because individual 
teachers wish to stay in their so-called home classroom during their free 
periods, rather than to move elsewhere. This might be offset, in part at least, 
if appropriate teacher work rooms were planned so that the teachers might 
have an opportunity to work in a quiet atmosphere during their free periods. 
While most high schools have spaces set aside as “teachers’ rest rooms,” too 
often these become smoky chatter boxes where teachers can neither rest 
nor work. Would it not be desirable then, in planning new high schools, to 
assign space specifically for the purpose of a teachers’ work room, in ad- 
dition to the accepted rest-room space? Such work-room space might be 
equipped with relatively few desks and tables, plus individual filing space 
for those who wish to make use of this arrangement. 

THE CAFETERIA 

We find in many schools a very low utilization of cafeteria space, with 
large dining rooms used only during the noon lunch period, although in 
some cases these dining rooms may be used at other hours for limited study- 
hall purposes. In many instances, however, the rooms are not properly lighted 
for study purposes, being designed primarily for food service which presum- 
ably does not require such a high level of illumination, I should like to raise 
the question as to why we plan such very large dining halls; can there not be 
a series of smaller dining rooms which might be made available for study 
or academic purposes at periods other than the noon lunch hour. In some 
cases, a flexible door arrangement may be the answer for the multi-purpose 
use of this space, but such partitions may not always be soundproof enough 
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to satisfy the needs. At any rate, it strikes me that we ought to make much 
better use of the space which too often has been thrown together into a 
single large dining room. May I also suggest that some general classrooms 
might be used for dining purposes, and particularly since insulated carts 
have been devised to carry hot foods from the kitchen to serving areas, Should 
snack bars or soda fountains be installed in our school cafeterias, which 
might be used as youth recreational centers during evenings? 

And while we are discussing food service arrangements, may I suggest 
that we would get better and more economically arranged kitchen layouts 
in our schools if we secured the advice and assistance of educational experts 
in this field instead of depending on the architects who too often accept 
layouts prepared for them (without cost) by representatives of firms interested 
in selling quantity cookery equipment. We should remember that schools 
usually prepare only one relatively light meal a day for from 180-190 days 
per year, as contrasted with commercial establishments that serve meals all 
day long every day of the year. The person who may be expert in outlining 
the kitchen requirements for such a commercial firm is very likely to outline 
equipment requirements for a school much in excess of the actual needs. 
This is not just a supposition. Existing schools are loaded with such examples. 

While on the subject of food service, may | also suggest that, in planning 
new schools, some attention should be given to expediting the handwashing 
service for pupils. Why not have alcoves off the corridors leading to the din- 
ing area equipped with handwashing facilities for pupils. Make it easy for 
them to wash their hands and encourage them to do so. Why must they be 
required to pass through the bottleneck doors to toilet rooms possibly some 
distance away for the sole purpose of washing hands when a convenient 
nearby alcove handwashing space can be provided? Handwashing is a clean 
operation and does not have to be hidden behind doors. 


THE AUDITORIUM 

From the standpoint of pupil station utilization, the auditorium generally 

has the least amount of use of any basic space in a school, And because of 
its size, the space represents quite an item of cost, both to build and to operate. 
It does serve a useful purpose in a modern school, however, (to say nothing 
of its usefulness as a community center) and, therefore, may be considered 
a “must” when planning a new secondary school. The question may be 
raised as to how large (in seating capacity) the auditorium ought to be. 
Frankly, | know of no simple answer for many factors must be considered. 
For instance, to what extent will this school auditorium serve the public as a 
general community meeting place? Does the community have some other 
space that might be used by the school for certain rare occasions when large 
groups are to be accommodated? Is it essential that all high school pupils be 
brought together in the auditorium at one time? Could they not assemble in 
large assembly space that might be uséd by the school for certain rare occa- 
sions when large groups are to be accommodated? Is it essential that all high 
school pupils be brought together in the auditorium at one time? Could 
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they not assemble in a larger gymnasium instead for some rare occasions? If 
a public-address system is installed in the school, may it not be used at times 
to limit the need for all pupils to be assembled together at one and the same 
time? Cannot certain functions be repeated in the auditorium two or more 
times instead of only once? These questions, of course, are not all inclusive, 
but they serve to point out the fact that the determination of the size of an 
auditorium is not a simple matter, and particularly for a large high school. 
I should like to observe, however, that when the space has been provided, 
it ought to be used to the fullest reasonable extent. If it is not being used for 
general assembly, it might conceivably be used for certain other purposes, 
large group music classes for example. 

When discussing the auditorium, special mention may be made of the 
stage and its requirements, for at times there is more pupil development 
going on back of the stage curtain than in front of it. By all means, provide 
a stage of adequate size and not just a broad platform. Furthermore, provide 
appropriate storage space on the stage level. 

SPECIAL ROOMS 

One of the major objectives of secondary education is to prepare pupils 
for the worthy use of leisure time. Music is one of the most important of the 
leisure-time activities, and [ should like to see this subject given strong re- 
cognition when the new high-school plant is planned. Properly planned spaces 
ought to be located at a point where their use will not result in disturbance 
of music covering vocal, instrumental, and music appreciation. Small high 
schools may have to make use of the school auditorium for group work; 
larger schools may have a single special music room arranged for both choral 
and instrumental music, while the largest schools may require two or more 
rooms of substantial size for the choral and instrumental classes. It should 
go without saying that these spaces require acoustical treatment and that they 
ought to be located at a point where their use will not result in disturbance 
to other classes. In general, the space developed for instrumental music pre- 
ferably should be on the first floor, so that heavy music instruments will not 
have to be carried up and down stairs. 

In connection with the music arrangements, I should like to emphasize 
the desirability of providing a number of small sound-conditioned practice 
booths that will permit the individual pupils to practice during school hours. 
Many pupils have no opportunity to practice otherwise. This arrangement 
may also bring some measure of peace to private homes. 

Physical education should hold an important place in the high-school 
curriculum, and a good physical education program calls for extensive and 
well-developed outdoor playfields and also for appropriate indoor gymnasium 
facilities. Because of differences in climatic conditions, the plant needs may 
vary in different parts of the country. 

Indoor sports and activities require substantial areas of play space, and 
particularly when competitive games are to be played before large groups of 
spectators. If separate gymnasiums for boys and girls adjoin each other, a 
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flexible partition arrangement between the two courts can be thrown open, 
creating a single large floor space which can be used for the occasional 
activities, Collapsible or telescopic bleacher seats can be used to increase the 
spectator space. Rigid fixed bleachers at times occupy more floor space than 
can be justified when viewed in the light of their limited use. 

Many schools now have their auditorium and gymnasium adjacent to 
each other and separated by a flexible partition between the stage and the 
gymnasium which can be thrown open so that spectators seated in the audi- 
torium may view games (or other activities) held in the gymnasium. This 
does provide more comfortable seating for at least some of the spectators, but 
at other times when the partition is closed and both the auditorium and gym- 
nasium are in use, the noise from the gymnasium disturbs the group in the 
auditorium or on the stage because the separating partition is not sound 
proof. Therefore, this arrangement has a weakness as well as an occasional 
advantage and there is serious question as to whether it can be justified. 
Furthermore, the installation of a good sound-proof partition of substantial 
size represents an item of considerable cost. 

Careful attention should be given to the location and arrangement of 
dressing-room and shower-room facilities. These preferably should be on 
the first floor level with the gymnasium, and not in substandard basement 
space where ventilation usually is a problem. 

At this point I should like to suggest that laundry service should be 
provided so that all pupils may use a fresh, clean towel after taking a shower 
bath. This service may also be extended to provide fresh garments. The 
storing of soiled and damp towels and garments in cramped (and sometimes 
unventilated) lockers accounts in large part for the disagreeable locker-room 
odor so prevalent in our schools, While this laundry service may be provided 
by a commercial concern, some schools may secure better service at less 
cost if a small school laundry is planned in connection with the physical 
education facilities. 

In designing shower-room facilities, attention should be given to a 
number of points that may appear to be relatively minor but that to me seem 
important. Shower- and drying-room areas should have slip resistant ceramic 
tile floors. Recessed hand grabs (combined with soap dishes) can be installed 
in the side walls of the shower booths, Automatic temperature controls 
should be installed on the hot-water lines to prevent scalding. If gang-shower 
booths are provided in the girls’ dressing room, there ought to be at least 
two private dressing and shower stalls for the use of girls whose modesty or 
mothers deter them from using the gang shower. When practicable, the 
dressing rooms should have an outside entrance leading directly to the ad- 
jacent play fields so that pupils do not have to pass through the building in 
order to reach the outdoors. 

MAINTENANCE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 

It should be unnecessary to remark that costly school buildings ought to 

be properly maintained and kept in a good state of physical repair, but the 
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fact remains that these structures in many cases receive inadequate main- 
tenance attention and deteriorate badly. This is due in part to the fact that 
school budgets generally do not provide sufficient funds for the purpose. If 
the annual budgets carried an item for maintenance equal to two per cent 
of the replacement cost of the structure and equipment, the educational plants 
generally ought to receive excellent care. (The term “maintenance” as used 
here refers to repairs and upkeep of the plant and does not include operation 
costs for custodial service, fuel, electricity, sanitary supplies, etc.). In actual 
practice, it is found that a great many of the school budgets do not provide 
even as much as one per cent of the replacement cost for repairs and upkeep, 
and this usually permits only the most essential maintenance service. A new 
building, of course, would need less in the way of repairs that an old 
structure that has been allowed to deteriorate over a period of time. Suc- 
cessful maintenance of plant depends on several basic factors: (1) Competent 
supervision, (2) Capable workers, (3) Appropriate tools and equipment, and 
(4) Adequate supplies and materials. 

The importance of the personnel element can scarcely be overemphasized, 
on either the worker or supervisor level. The persons performing the jobs 
should be skilled in their respective areas of labor and, of course, they ought 
to have pride in job accomplishment, both in terms of quality and quantity. 
In some cases, unfortunately, the quantity performance lags because of the 
lack of drive or initiative on the part of the individual worker, At this point, 
the importance of competent supervision becomes significant for, as it has 
been tacetiously stated, it sometimes takes a heel to keep one on his toes. The 
best supervisors, of course, are not heels in the sense of the vernacular; they 
exercise direction through leadership. They do recognize the frailities of 
human nature, however, and, therefore, not only outline the work to be done 
by the employees but also check on the results, insisting on reasonable perform- 
ance, In some cases at least, this figurative heel must be the school principal. 

Building repair services may be performed by a regularly employed 
school crew of mechanics and repairmen or by outside contract. Many of the 
jobs to be done are of a routine, recurring nature and often are best done 
by school employees, largely because of the promptness with which they 
can act and because of the economy element which can be achieved when 
the workers are employed on a continuing salary basis lower than the 
high hourly rates which must be paid to contractors. The latter also must 
charge enough to meet overhead, pay taxes, and provide a profit. Despite 
these cost factors, however, some building repair jobs can be performed best 
and most economically by contract. Some jobs of special nature, requiring 
expert mechanics, do not occur with sufficient frequency to justify the full- 
time employment of skilled school repairmen of this type, and if unskilled 
men attempt to do the work, the results may be quite unsatisfactory and also 
may prove to be more costly, In some cases too, the jobs require tools and 
equipment of special nature that are not available to the school mechanics. 
Furthermore, some jobs are of such size that an outside crew may have 
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to be employed if the work is to be accomplished within a reasonable time. 
For example, the interior redecoration of a school may be scheduled for the 
summer session and a small school crew may not be in a position to tackle 
such a large job within the time limitation. 


When maintenance work is to be done by outside contract, an attempt 
should be made to clarify the issue so that the school officials and contractor 
know what is to be done and the several conditions involved. In some cases, 
definite written specifications can be outlined, and a number of contractors 
invited to submit bids. This is desirable when the jobs are of some size, but 
there are many relatively minor jobs that almost defy any specification other 
than “fix it.” For example, an oil burner may not work and it is not known 
just what is wrong. The general practice in such a case, when there is no 
competent school mechanic to call in to handle this situation, is to ask an 
outside mechanic or contractor engaged in this type of service to make the 
necessary repairs, usually on a time and material basis. In the case of an 
emergency repair, there usually is no time to write detailed specifications and 
solicit bids from a number of different contractors, and some reliance must 
be placed on the good faith of the person called in on the job, Some con- 
tractors, of course, may take advantage of such a situation and overcharge 
for the service, but the school officials can retaliate by refusing to employ 
them again on any other job. 


Proper inspection service is a “must” in a good building maintenance 
program. This inspection is of two types: (1) the routine, continuing periodic 
inspection of the plant to ascertain maintenance needs, and (2) the inspection 
of jobs after they are performed to learn how well they have been done. 
Checklists which call attention to specific items to be observed are helpful 
in making the routine inspections. These forms may be filled out by a 
building supervisor, a building custodian, or by the school principal. The 
inspection of job performance usually rests with a building supervisor, When 
jobs are let by contract, it is quite important that the work be inspected 
by a competent person on the school staff who approves the job before final 
payment is made. 

When school mechanics are employed to care for a number of different 
properties at several locations, proper means of transportation should be 
provided so there is a minimum waste of time in moving men and materials 
from one point to another, The general practice is to provide school owned 
trucks or cars, or to pay these mechanics a certain allowance for the use of 
their private vehicles. Both plans have merit, but the determination of the 
policy to follow must depend on the local situation. 


The workmen should be provided with good tools and promptly supplied 
with materials needed to make repairs. There are many types of labor- 
saving tools available (mostly electric driven) that can be used to economical 
advantage. Failure to provide workmen with good tools, adequate materials 
and supplies, and proper transportation facilities is certain to result in waste 
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of time, which means a waste of money. In recapitulating, the chief points 


pertinent to good building maintenance are: 


1. 


} 


' 








Have an adequate budget appropriation commensurate with the job to be done. 
Provide competent supervision at both the top managerial level and also at 
the foreman levels. 

Employ at least a small permanent core crew of skilled and competent me- 
chanics if the school system is large enough to justify this arrangement. 


. Provide inspection service. 

>. Arrange for a certain amount of contract work. 

. Provide workmen with good tools and equipment. 

. Arrange for the prompt delivery of materials and supplies required for a spe- 


cific maintenance job. 


. If you want to keep the teachers happy, have the relatively small but aggra- 


vating repair jobs performed promptly, even if some of the major jobs may 
have to be delayed. A teacher can understand that it may take time and money 
to redecorate her classroom, for instance, but she doesn’t understand why a 
sticking desk drawer can’t be fixed within a reasonable period of time. It is 
the failure to do these little relatively insignificant repair jobs promptly that 
causes the teachers the greatest annoyance and frustration. 


Planning and Maintaining the School Plant 
LLOYD N. MORRISETT 


UR experiences and observations of school housing throughout the United 


States, | am sure, lead us to echo the prayer of the sincere but unlettered 


minister oi the gospel, who said: 

Lord, we ain't what we wanta be; 

Lord, we ain't what we oughta be; 

And, Lord, we ain't what we're gonna be. 

But. Lord, we’s thankful that we ain’t what we was! 

Perhaps you have noted, by your program, that the assignment given to 
me was “Planning and Maintaining the School Plant.” My distinguished col- 
league, Professor H. H. Linn, our foremost authority on school plant main- 
tenance, will, | am sure, give ample emphasis to this part of the assignment. 
So I have limited my remarks to planning the school plant. Even this is too 
large and too broad a subject to attempt coverage of it in a brief time. There- 
fore, | have limited this paper to planning the school plant in terms of space. 

The school plant should first be thought of in terms of youth. The youth 
of America have a right to the best possible education. The youth of America 
can be assured of this kind of education only if— 


they are happy, healthy, industrious, and: safe; 

their parents and all other citizens of the community feel a pride in and a re- 
sponsibility toward the school; 

their teachers and school officials are competent, co-operative, and imagi- 
native; 

their instruction is carried on by the best teaching methods; 

their school buildings, grounds, supplies, and equipment are adequate and 
the best obtainable. 


Lloyd N. Morrisett is Professor of Education at the University of California, Los 


| Angeles. 
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This kind of school can be realized only by planning for all the needs of all 
the boys and girls. The planning must be done by all the people, since all the 
people have a stake in education. This includes the students, parents, teachers, 
school officials, and all other citizens of the community. All these people must 
develop an understanding of what the schools are doing and can do, Ameri- 
can schools must be planned, administered, and taught in a democratic way. 
The schools are vital, living parts of each community. They must point the 
way to better living for all the people. 

The school buildings should reflect the kind of educational experiences 
and activities American youth is entitled to and should have. They must be 
modern, safe, healthful, attractive, and usable buildings. The grounds must 
be ample and adapted to meet the needs of growing boys and girls. Equip- 
ment and supplies must meet the mental, physical, social, moral, and spiritual 
needs of all youth. These facilities, in the aggregate, must make up an area 
which will provide for the best learning and living for all boys and girls. 

What, specifically, are the needs of young people in terms of school plants 
and facilities that will promote their growth into happy, healthy, socially ad- 
justed, and useful citizens? Analyzed in some detail, these needs include: 

—the need for space and facilities to grow as healthy, well-adjusted persons; 

—the need to speak, read, and understand their native tongue; 

—the need to understand and appreciate the democratic society that typifies the 

American way of life; 

—the need to understand and participate in the creative arts; 

—the need to make a wise and satisfying use of leisure time; 

—the need to understand scientific developments; 

—the need to develop a good home and family life; 

—the need to acquire a useful vocation. 

In meeting these needs at school, teachers must have adequate work space 
and satisfactory working conditions. The proper organization of the school 
will require that there be adequate administrative facilities and space for the 
proper operation of the school. And finally, since the school plant serves the 
whole community, it should be so planned and constructed as to meet the 
needs of the community during as much of the day and evening as possible. 

These needs, when analyzed in further detail, fall into the following cate- 
gories: 

A. Students Need Space 

1. For physical growth, development, and personal well-being. What do 
these desirable objectives imply? Students need space in which to participate 
in physical activities with interest and a satisfying degree of competence; 
space in which to play together, to enjoy music, rhythm, and body building 
exercises; to practice health activities and to receive instruction designed to 
establish good health habits, attitudes, and understandings. In planning the 
school plant consideration must be given to providing space for students 
where they may develop better standards of diet and eating habits; where 
they may rest and relax, receive medical and dental inspection and first aid. 
And finally, the students must learn how to seek and use good counsel and 
guidance in the solution of personal problems. 
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These are needs in terms of space. Translating these needs into func- 
tional facilities when planning the school plant, it becomes clear that ade- 
quate play areas for sport and physical education programs must be provided. 
Planning the school plant requires vision, courage, and the long-range view. 
It is not always possible, in every school district, to provide at once all the 
necessary functional facilities to meet all the needs in the area of physical 
growth and development because of financial limitations. However, if the 
concept that all American youth are entitled to the best education possible is 
to be realized, the fact is self-evident that adequate space must be allocated, 
during the planning process, for such functional facilities as stadiums, with 
adequate seating and lighting, press and radio facilities; practice and playing 
fields for both boys and girls; softball and baseball diamonds; hockey and 
soccer fields; playing courts for tennis, basketball, volleyball, handball. Plan- 
ning the school plant must include gymnasiums, with adequate locker space 
and dressing rooms; showers; equipment rooms; training rooms; offices; first 
aid room; corrective gymnastics room; solarium; and basketball courts with 





adequate seating for competitive games. 

These functional facilities contribute to and are necessary for physical 
growth and development. To promote personal well-being, additional facili- 
ties are required, such as: a main dispensary, with rest room; offices for nurse 
and inspecting doctors and dentists, as well as first aid facilities; washrooms 
with toilet facilities for men and women in all buildings; school laundry fa- 
cilities; cafeteria; student union fountain; lunch area with provisions for use 
in good and bad weather; heating and air conditioning space; counseling fa- 
cilities; meditation rooms; and special rooms when needed tor the physically 
handicapped—cardiac cases, deformities, hearing problems, sight problems, 
and spastics, 

2. Students need space for understanding and development of skills in 
language arts: to develop understanding and comprehension of the printed 
page; to learn to choose appropriate means of expression and to express 
thoughts clearly and convincingly; to develop taste and discrimination in 
communicating with others, 

To develop physically healthy, happy, future citizens is an important 
objective of public education; yet the whole individual requires, for fullest sat- 
isfaction, the development of a facile self-expression. Since language is the 
basic method of communication, it seems clear that the functional facilities 
to be included in planning the school plant in this area must provide class- 
rooms especially designed to carry the language arts program, such as: Eng- 
lish classes, with classroom library; radio and television studio, connected to 
an intercommunication system; speech clinic and laboratory; remedial read- 
ing rooms; a little theater; a main library with all services for all students, 
staff, and classes, including particularly offices, browsing room, stack space 
adequate for expansion, group study and conference rooms; a museum and a 


main auditorium, to serve all students at all times. 
3. Planning the school plant should take into account the need of stu- 


dents for space in which to develop social understanding, appreciation, partici- 
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pation, and adjustment. Assuming that the student possesses the assets of 
health and the ability to express himself adequately, it is necessary to meet 
his needs as a member of society. These needs include: 


(a) The ability to understand the structure of government in a democracy and 
the philosophy upon which it is based. 

(b) The ability to grow in qualities that make for competent citizenship in a 
democracy. 

(c) The achievement of status by demonstrating competence and personal worth, 
irrespective of race, socio-economic condition, or creed. 

(d) Learning how to adjust to the many and varied groups in modern society, 
such as the church and neighborhood groups, organizations for social service 
and community betterment, the groups which envision a more understanding 
and co-operative world order. 

(e) Learning to respect the honest opinions and beliefs of others. 

(f) The opportunity to experience co-operative planning in school and com- 

munity projects. 

The opportunity to gain a full appreciation of the community, state, and 

nation, and to gain a sympathetic understanding of the culture of the past 

and present. 

(h) The wisdom to develop a satisfactory philosophy of life, a personal code of 

ethics, and moral standards. 

Acquiring an awareness and understanding of local, state, national, and 


(g 


(i 

international issues. 

When planning the school plant, these needs should earnestly be consid- 
ered, for it is largely in meeting them that a strong future America may be 
assured. Thus it is clear that plans should include adequate provision for class- 
rooms especially designed to carry the educational program in terms of his- 
tory, geography, economics, and other social studies. The functional facilities 
to be included in the planning are; classrooms, with room libraries; confer- 
ence rooms; work areas; and a student union building with areas for student 
government offices, council room, student lounge, publications offices, student 
social organizations, and a student store. 


4. Students need space in which to develop an understanding and appre- 
ciation of, and an ability to participate in, the cultural and creative arts. In 
education in this area lies the key to the student’s developing an enriched 
personal life, a self-continence, and an interpretative ability which gives mean- 
ing to the understandings, knowledges, and skills he has acquired in other 
fields. There is need, then, for space in which experiences may be provided 
which will enable students to discover their interest and to develop their abili- 
ties in art, music, drama, and literature. 


To meet this need, planning the school plant should include classrooms 
especially designed to carry the program in the arts, music (vocal and instru- 
mental), and crafts. The necessary functional facilities to be provided are 
individual soundproof practice rooms; band and orchestra practice halls; cho- 
ral room; listening rooms adequately treated for acoustic qualities; an art 
gallery; a studio room; ceramic studio with kilns; shop-type crafts room; 
dark room; stagecraft shop; hothouse and nursery; individual locker and stor- 
age areas for students. 
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5. Students need space in which to learn how to participate in and wisely 
use leisure-time activities. As future active citizens in a democracy, students 
need to explore a wide range of leisure-time pursuits in order to discover in- 
terests and abilities; to learn the importance of the worthy use of leisure 
time; to develop skills and abilities in leisure-time occupations; to develop 
habits of safety; and to experience the duties of citizenship usually performed 
during leisure time. 

The functional facilities already enumerated in the preceding sections lend 
themselves well to meeting these needs, and do not require restating. 

6. To understand, appreciate, and adjust to the scientific environment 
of the modern world is paramount for the American youth. He needs to be 
provided with experiences which will develop within him a scientific method 
and attitude; to be enabled to develop a reasonable understanding of the hu- 
man body and how it functions, to understand the influence of science in his 
home and environment. He needs to develop a knowledge and appreciation 
of the physical resources of the world; to learn about natural phenomena, in- 
ventions, processes, and raw materials; to understand the relationship between 
the scientific changes and the various vocations, leisure time, standards of liv- 
ing, and international relations. 

Those who are responsible for planning the school plant will be wise to 
assure the adequate provision of functional facilities to meet these needs, par- 
ticularly in view of the strong emphasis modern discovery in the scientific 
fields places upon science and its role in the future. Such facilities should 
include: classrooms especially designed to carry the program of mathematics, 
chemistry, geology, and the physical and life sciences, providing classrooms 
with demonstration and display areas as well as classroom libraries; sufh- 
cient blackboard and tackboard space; central equipment and supply storage; 
laboratories especially designed for each subject area; map room; outdoor 
weather instrument shelter. 

7. Students need space in which to acquire an understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and preparation for home and family life. They need to know how to 
participate in coeducational activities; to understand the function of the fam- 
ily and the mutuai responsibilities of its members; to acquire and to use skills 
and understandings related to feeding and clothing members of the house- 
hold and to furnishing the home. In short, they need to know how to 
function efficiently and effectively in a society which still regards the home 
as basic to its organization. 

The functional facilities to be provided seem obvious. Among the more 
important are classrooms especially designed to carry the program of home 
economics, such as: food laboratories; sewing and costume design rooms; mil- 


linery rooms. 
8. Finally, students need space in which to explore, select, and train for 


entrance into a vocation. Given a healthy body, the fundamental skills and 
knowledges by which they have acquired status in society, the ability to use 
leisure time wisely and well, the understandings and appreciations necessary 
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‘or harmonious home and family life; they still need to know how to become 
economically self-sufficient. Thus, the school must provide experiences to 
help students understand the world at work; experience in seeking and using 
counsel and guidance in making vocational plans; means to develop salable 
skills, understandings, and attitudes for students who do not plan to continue 
beyond a high school education. The schools must help students to develop 
skills, understandings, and attitudes helpful to those who plan to prepare for 
professional life. 

In this area, the functional facilities must be very caretully planned. They 
should include classrooms and shops designed especially to carry such train- 
ing areas as agriculture (hothouses, lathhouses, and growing areas); com- 
merce (typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, business machines, and distributive 
education areas); radio and electronics (theory classroom, code room, broad- 
cast room, and studios); machine shops; automotive shops; electrical serv- 
ices (wiring and welding); sheet metal shop; apparel design and construction; 
printing; general shops; carpentry and cabinetmaking; drafting and design 
rooms; trade electricity (repair, construction, and industrial service); aeronau- 
tics (ground and pilot training, mechanics, and theory); and vocational coun- 
seling, including rather complete testing and advisement service, 

B. Teachers Need Space 

1. To permit effective planning, preparation, and classroom performance. 
In planning the school plant, teacher needs should be taken into careful 
account, in order that these needs may be met in the highest degree possible. 
Functionally, the teacher requires classrooms designed for each subject or 
area; laboratories designed for each subject or area; shops designed for each 
job area; audio-visual equipment, with adequate service outlets, and trans- 
portation and storage facilities. There should be provided central book stor- 
age and work rooms; departmental and classroom libraries; and mimeograph 

and stenographic facilities. 

2. The school plant should be planned so that the teachers may be en- 
abled to maintain sound mental and physical health. For example, lounge 
facilities should be provided for the faculty, with restrooms and _ toilet 
facilities for men and women. There should be a staff lunchroom, where for 
a short period the faculty may separate itself from the students. There should 
be a dispensary or first aid station available. 

3. Teachers need adequate space in which to hold private conferences 
with pupils and ‘or parents. When planning the school plant consideration 
should be therefore given to providing adequate office space for teachers, 
individual if possible, and sufficient conference rooms to facilitate this type 
of teacher service. 

4. The teacher needs space in which to carry on departmental and staff 
planning activities, including staff library, faculty conference rooms, office 
space, and secretarial and mimeograph services. 

C. The Administration Needs Space 
1. To direct the educational process, to administer and to supervise the 


school. 
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Functionally, the administration is prevented from operating to its full 
efficiency and effectiveness if careful consideration is not given to the space 
assigned to it when the school plant is being planned. Widely scattered ad- 
ministrative offices make for inefficient administration, as do offices of inade- 
quate size or poor management. The administrative unit should include: 
office for the principal; offices for the assistant administrators; audio-visual 
library and storage rooms; mimeograph and business machines room; fire- 
proof vault and records room; soundproof broadcasting room for the inter- 
communication system; lavatory and toilet facilities (private units for the 
principal and the vice-principal); conference rooms; storage rooms; office for 
the adult education principal; and board room. 

2. The administration needs space to provide adequately for the impor- 
tant service of pupil personnel administration. This means that planning 
must provide for offices for counselors; conference rooms, testing cubicles; 
storage rooms; records rooms; attendance offices; registrar's office; office for 
issuance of work permits and offices for work counselors; and, as indicated 
in an earlier section of this paper, offices for student government. Besides 
these necessary functional facilities there should be provided a textbook de- 
pository, and doctors’ dentists’, and nurses’ offices. 

D. The Custodial Staff Needs Space 

Efficient operation and maintenance of the school plant and grounds is of 
vital importance to the over-all effectiveness of the school plant. Among the 
functional facilities to be planned for are: supply storage; equipment storage; 
workshops; office space; lavatory, toilet and shower facilities; greenhouses; 
plant growing areas; garden tool shop; utilities room; incinerator; lounge 
and locker room; loading dock; adequate service closets about the plant and 
grounds; and slop sinks conveniently located about the plant. 

FE. Special Services Need Space 

1. To provide adequately for the administration of certified and classified 
personnel, 

In terms of functions, this need requires adequate business offices; faculty 
meeting rooms; supply rooms; switchboard area; lavatory and toilet facilities; 
conference rooms; storage rooms; adult education staff rooms; and offices for 
secretarial services. 

2. Providing for the reception of the public is an important need of the 
special services. This should include, besides an office for the receptionist, 
conveniently located public telephones, and public lavatory and toilet facilities. 

3. In order that transportation services may be carried on effectively and 
efficiently, functional facilities in this area to be provided for are garages for 
school buses with adequate facilities for maintenance, a workpit, and loading 


zone and dock. 

4. To provide for parking, adequate paved parking areas should be ar- 
ranged for (a) faculty, (b) students, and (c) the community patrons; more- 
over, there should be arrangements made for the safeguarding of all types of 
vehicles parked in these areas. 
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F. The Community Needs Space 


Since community activities ideally should revolve about the school, those 
responsible for planning the school plant should take into account the possible 
applications of the school to community life. Besides the use of the school as 
a civic center, other important applications are: 


1, To provide for educational needs. In terms of functions, this means 
planning classrooms for adult day and evening classes, especially designed for 
adult education services, such as: conference and workshop rooms; office for 
attendance and registration; counseling rooms; play space and nursery for 
children of parents attending classes. While regular school facilities may be 
used advantageously for adult education needs, it should be emphasized that 
long-range planning should allow for increased populations and consequent 
increased community uses of the school plant. 

2. To provide for recreational needs. Again regular school facilities may 
be adapted to this need, although a recreation building, with sufficient stor- 
age, locker, dressing room, and shower facilities would be desirable. 


3. To provide for Parent-Teacher Association activities. Among the 
agencies contributing to the public relations program of the schools, perhaps 
one of the more effective is the Parent-Teacher Association. This organiza- 
tion, which brings home and school in close rapport, normally centers in the 
school. In planning the school plant, therefore, special consideration should 
be given to providing such necessary functional facilities as a parent-teacher 
room; an office-conference room; storage rooms; library; and kitchen. 


FUNCTIONAL PLANNING 


From student to teacher, from teacher to administrator, from adminis- 
trator to custodial staff, special services, and the community at large, educa- 
tional effectiveness can be measured, in large degree, by the efficiency of the 
school plant. For unless the physical environment has been planned and con- 
structed in terms of the total educational program, it cannot be expected that 
all the boys and girls will receive that which is their due: the best education 
possible in light of dynamic, forward-looking educational principles and 
practices. 

Only one aspect of schoolhouse planning has thus far been considered. 
But the facts indicate that in the past schoolhouse planning has been all but 
negligible, except a few persons in key positions; and further, that their think- 
ing has been severely limited. What is needed most in schoolhouse planning 
is bold imagination combined with constructive, forward-looking policies that 
give the total educational program, including the physical plant, its proper 
place in a democratic society in the United States in the last half of the twen- 
tieth century. This concept will test severely the courage, devotion, integrity, 
and imagination of all who have faith in public education and are sincerely 
devoted to advancing the welfare of the youth of the nation. 
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Group XII—Club Suite Two 
CuairMan: W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, Principal, John Marshall Senior High 
School, Los Angeles, California 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Lewis Allbee, Principal, Los Alamos High School, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico 
Elton L., Jones, Supervising Principal, Ocala Public Schools, Ocala, Florida 


How Can the School Promote Effective School-Community 
Relations? 
JOHN K. NIEMAN 


HE significance of the issue depends on what role the schools are expected 
to play in normal life. The word “normal” promises little usefulness in 
description of conditions in the world today. In 1951 we face nothing but un- 
certainties. By order of the President this nation is in a state of emergency. 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar Ewing has called upon the schools to 
begin a program of military and technical training for what may be a lifetime 
of mobilization. He asked the schools to think in terms of re-organization of 
curricula so that there will be a consistent program of military and technical 
training for high-school boys, when they reach eighteen, for further usefulness 
to the armed forces. 

The traditional procedures of some schools have placed major emphasis 
on “book learning.” Some schools try for the “scientific perspective” with e1n- 
phasis on more science in the curriculum. Other schools further gen- 
eral education for more effective community life, family and home member- 
ship, and political and civic participation. What is the duty of the school? Is 
it academic, vocational, military, the training for democratic living, or what 
have you? It seems to me that the duty includes all of these, if necessary, in 
order to make the community and nation better. 


WHY SHOULD THE SCHOOL PROMOTE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS? 

Our approach to the problem has been governed by many considerations. 

1, The public schools of Ohio, according to the Ohio Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, will have 30,000 more elementary and 89,000 
more high-school pupils in 1956 than in 1949. The public school enrollment 
will increase 35 per cent in seven years. The total state enrollment will in- 
crease nearly 400,000 pupils by 1956. Counties in the northeastern part of the 
state of Ohio will have enrollments sixty-five per cent to eighty-five per cent 
higher than in 1949, The figures quoted are for the state of Ohio but the 
same conditions prevail in every state of the Union. The citizens of this coun- 
try must not take for granted that the schools are ready for this increase. We 
must sell the needs of the schools the way we sell merchandise. When a man 


‘John K. Nieman is Principal of the Brooklyn High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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starts in business, he must receive customers. This he does by advertising, 
selling a good product, and satisfying the customers. The schools have the 
customers; namely, the pupils and their parents. Are we advertising, selling 
a good product, and satisfying the customer? The problem today is finding 
places in which schools can “do business.” We are dealers of service. We 
cannot raise the price of our product in order to get the money to finance the 
increased cost of production. We must use self-promotion and the psychology 
of salesmanship. We must sell our schools to the public. We shall now and 
in the immediate future need more money, more buildings, and more teachers. 
We must pave the way with good school-community relations. The sympathy 
and co-operation of everyone in the community is needed. School support 
should be a privilege not a duty to patrons of the community. The renewal 
and addition of tax levies is easy if school-community relations have been es- 
tablished. 

2. Taking a quick look at the progress of schools during the past ten 
years, one is likely to leap to the conclusion that there has been no progress. 
The man who takes a second look will see that there have been developments. 
Whether they represent progress is a matter for history to decide. One such 
development has been the encroachment of school-community relations into 
the educational field. A school isolated from its community is relatively in- 
effective and utterly insufficient. It is possible to have a school which is not a 
part of the community. A school which has all the required academic courses, 
qualified teachers, but no extracurricular activities, no guidance department— 
educational or vocational—no in-service training, no public service committee, 
This type of isolated school is rare, but possible. Fortunately, most schools 
are not of this type but are following the concept of the community school. 
Schools belong to the public. The school patron is interested in the school 
and its activities, He is interested, if given an opportunity, in school additions, 
salaries, and the education of his children. 

3. All of us pride ourselves in our choice of words as we calmly quote 
our democratic philosophy. This philosophy is sufficient if that is all the 

_schools had to face. What do we say when the parent protests that the dis- 
cipline is bad, meaning noisy classrooms and hallways. Shall we say the pupil 
is not co-operating in a democratic society? Shall the school allow all criti- 
cisms to go unanswered? Who is to say that the parents do not have the right 
to decide what they wanted the schools to be like. If education includes the 
normal development of the child, we had better spend some time on the nor- 
mal development of the parent. The National Citizens Committee for Public 
Schools found that “before the citizen begins to work for better schools, he 
must first find out the facts about them.” In many communities there is a 
feeling that the schools have failed to do their job. The patrons are critical. 
They say the children cannot spell, cannot read, cannot do simple arithmetic 
problems, cannot do this and cannot do that. The forward looking school 
will promote good school-community relations as a step in “preventive medi- 
cine.” 
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THE SITUATION IN BROOKLYN 

An answer to fit any school area, at any time, is not possible. Good school- 
community relations, with a purpose, cannot be created over night. The com- 
bined interest of all the people must be correlated to formulate the type of 
school that will meet the needs of the community. We cannot, under any 
stretch of the imagination, indicate a set application of methods to suit any 
and all school areas. 

The area which Brooklyn High School services is on the west side of the 
Cuyahoga River. Ten years ago it was farmland, surrounded on three sides 
by the city of Cleveland. During and after World War II, the area increased 
some 469 per cent in population, the largest increase in the state of Ohio. The 
area is just seven miles from the Cleveland Public Square. It has charm and 
character. It seems that, after the war, people began to whisper that the 
Brooklyn area was a lovely place to get away from big city noise and still be 
close to places of employment. The folks like to think of Brooklyn as an 
entity, a separate town with a name of its own. Brooklyn has all kinds of 
people too—of all nationalities—all ready to help create an ideal community. 
The school philosophy and methods have been aimed directly at the type of 
people who have settled in the area during the past ten years, The school is a 
community school, All clubs in the area look to the school for guidance and 
help. The faculty is vitally interested in all community activities. The school 
really got ivy on its walls in a hurry. This did not come about over night. A 
great deal of planning, the consumption of many extra tasks which are not 
in the normal routine of school has brought about a very satisfactory school- 


a 


community relationship. 

Before discussing different promotional projects, at this point, I would 
like to introduce the underlying philosophy of the school system as it pertains 
to public relations. 

1. Public relations start with the child. The child upon first entering the 
system is given a sense of well-being and of security. Success of the teacher, 
and indirectly the school, depends on the mental attitude of the child toward 
school. Many times the personality of the teacher is the deciding factor. The 
teacher must practice democratic living; if not, the child will soon learn that 
fact. The intimate companionship between teacher and child leads to better 
understanding and better scholarship. 

2. Teachers should not lead lives away from the activities of the com- 
munity. Whether they live in the area or not, the teacher should become a 
member of community activities. It is the duty of the teachers to keep the 
public informed as to the importance of democratic education and the needs 
and problems of the school and the profession. It is the obligation of the 
teacher to work for the best interests of the public. 

3. The principal is in direct contact with the public at school, home, or 
church. He is not governed by contract as to his community responsibilities 
but he cannot be remote from the pupils and their parents. The principal 
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who is not seen except at assemblies or graduation is not using the powers at 
hand to promote community relations. The principal should be a member of 
local groups. He should participate in community planning. The principal 
should investigate all criticisms and if necessary be willing and prompt to 
correct them. The public should know that an investigation was made and 
what steps were taken. The principal should treat all patrons with courtesy 
and respect. Members of the community should receive all the time possible. 
If the public understands the needs of the school, their approach will be sym- 
pathetic instead of critical. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PROMOTE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS? 


1. A public relations committee in each school. Surveys have indicated 
that fifty per cent of the schools do not have such a committee. Teachers can- 
not be expected, nor will they, promote school-community projects unless they 
know that is a part of the philosophy of the school. The creation of a com- 
mittee is the first step toward unified action, 

2. The public relations committee furnishes speakers for other organiza- 
tions. For example, one of the Brooklyn teachers is a minister who often fills 
a pulpit when needed. 

3. School handbook for parents. 

4. Abundant news to the newspapers. 

5. Moving pictures of school activities. 

6. Pictorial booklet of school activities. 

7. Form letters to parents. Do not issue too frequently. If issued too 
often, the parent will not read them. To eliminate the common complaint, 
do not give the letter to the pupil in school. Two methods have been found to 
be more valuable. 

a. The High School Service Club could deliver door to door. 

b. Mail them. The Commercial Club could prepare the letter and the cost of 
mailing is not too high if we consider the number of parents who will actually 
read the letter. 

8. Open House. It is wise to use a different method each year, 

9. Parental interviews. In the old days when a parent went to see the 
teacher, it usually meant the student or the teacher was in trouble. Today, 
we invite the parent to see the teacher when things are going smoothly for 
the student. The idea is to link the home and school to help the student suc- 
ceed in school. This practice draws teachers and parents into closer under- 
standing and co-operation. 

10. Use teachers and pupils in community surveys. 

11. Field trips by students to community institutions, industries, and 
public service agencies. 

12. School-community parties, dances, carnivals, and bazaars. 

13. Recreation. Many schools feel that they are not responsible for youth 
outside of school hours. They do not realize that recreation can be used by the, 
alert school to fill a basic need and promote community relations. The indi- 
vidual who has a rich recreational life is more likely to be a healthy, well-bal- 
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anced citizen, Many schools have turned over their facilities for recreation 
purposes, Today, in many cities the recreation program has been extended to 
meet the needs of the adults. Many boards of education have combined school 
facilities with the city department of recreation. Courses of instruction from 
basic English to the most advanced mechanical courses are given under quali- 
fied teachers. The school gymnasiums and play spots are occupied during the 
evening. The schools are being used as civic, cultural, and community cen- 
ters. The advantages which accrue to the school and community are mani- 
fold. The schools of Ohio are fortunate in being able, under law, to finance a 
recreation program through taxation. If a school is to formulate successfully 
a school-community recreation program several things must be kept in mind: 


a. A recreation program in each school area. 
b. School building should be used for late afternoon and evening recreation and 


adult group activities. 
c. A regular time given in the school program for recreational activities. Many 


educators are slow to accept the fact that recreation activities have a definite 


place in the school program. 
d. Schools should help the pupils acquire a philosophy of play and recreation 


which can carry into the after-school period. 
e. The schools should provide for mixed recreation in noncontact games. The 


development of a spirit of fellowship through recreational activity is the finest 


thing the school can present to the pupils. 
f. Promotion of club activities is a “must” in any school program. Club activities 
provide the aesthetic, scientific, and manual values which are so often forgotten. 
g. The school program should include a wide variety of social and table games 


that could be used in home entertainment. 

h. Games, clubs, hobby development, music, and dramatics must not be intro- 
duced into the program just to make education less unbearable. The program 
must be planned and administered properly, with sufficient teacher participa- 
tion and guidance to make the activity worth-while from the educational stand- 
point. 

CONCLUSIONS: 
1. The communities are showing definite signs of interest in our schools, 
but the community needs to examine itself in order to determine its needs. 
2. If the public is to unite with the school, the school people must take 


the initiative. 

3. When planning a co-operative activity, be careful of cross currents. 
The school should act as the co-ordinating unit in community activities. Use 
the “good old American” system of committees. By means of committees the 
school can utilize the power of the community in the delegation of responsi- 
bilities. 

4. The public school system is based upon public opinion, custom, and 
tradition. The school is a test tube for the study of the social problems of our 
times. We cannot make changes abruptly—we cannot force ideas upon a pub- 
lic that is not receptive—on the other hand, we cannot be too far behind a 
public that wishes a change. This is something that concerns every one of us. 
Each of us must formulate a public relations program suitable to the needs of 


our community. 
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How Can the School Promote Effective School-Community 


Relationships? 
J. FRANCIS GALLAGHER 


T is rather difficult these days to find anything on which mutual accord and 
agreement can be reached. There is, however, one truism, dogma, tenet, 
or principle—call it what you will—which our common sense forces us to 
accept as axiomatic and that is the effectiveness of our school and the support 
of our program of education depends upon the degree of understanding, faith, 
and confidence the community has in our schools, To justify this faith and 
confidence and to nourish this understanding, we must have good schools to 
begin with—schools that are alert and responsive to the needs of youth; schools 
that are democratically administered; purposeful schools; happy, functional, 
friendly schools, 

Assuming that you and your community are blessed with good schools, 
ihe problem of promoting the kind of a school-community relationship that 
will bring about desirable outcomes depends, in large measure, on the kind of 
a public relations program being carried out in your community. Merely hav- 
ing a good school is not enough if you are modestly hiding your light under 
a bushel. You must let Mr. John Q. Public know how, why, and what you 
are doing if you want his understanding and loyal support of your program 
of education. 

Three years ago this Association met in Atlantic City. A topic discussed 
at one of the meetings dealt with the problem of how to develope better public 
relations in the schools, At this meeting our Association BuLttetin, Number 
152 (February, 1948) was just off the press. This BuLLETIN is one of the 
most informative publications on public relations as applied to schools that 
has been published to date. Dr. Leslie W. Kindred of Temple University 
under whose editorship this bulletin was prepared deserves our highest com- 
mendation. If you haven’t read Buttetin 152, you really should do so for 
here you will find contributions by forty odd writers representing a cross sec- 
tion of the best thinking that has been done on this problem. 

We folks in education are literally deluged with educational literature— 
books, magazines, bulletins, studies and reports from local, state, and national 
associations, publications from teachers’ colleges and other various education- 
al institutions, as well as the innumerable house organs, statistical reports, and 
releases from all kinds of industrial, business, and service organizations. To 
help us out of our dilemma a few considerate publishers have attempted to 
issue digests of educational literature. It is getting to the point, however, 
where someone will have to begin sending out digests of the digests, 

It is just possible, therefore, that you haven’t had a chance to read But- 


"J. Francis Gallagher is Principal of the Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
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Letin 152. If this be so and you are concerned with developing a better pub- 
lications program in your community, you should go back to your office, dig 
through your files, dust off your copy, and read it. You will be richly re- 
warded for your efforts. 

Since such a splendid document has already been published and is avail- 
able to you, | most certainly do not propose to try to “out-do” Dr. Kindred and 
his co-authors by trying to say better that which has been said so well. The 
purpose of this paper is merely to describe a few projects and activities that 
have been or are now being carried on in our local community that have 
brought a mutually beneficial relationship between our schools and the people 
in our city, 

LAY PARTICIPATION IN OUR COMMUNITY 

One of the best ways in which public faith and confidence in our schools 
can be developed is through community participation in school affairs. Here 
are some examples of how the parents, business men, and professional people 
in our city have worked co-operatively with our schools, 


A. Curriculum Study Groups 

Each of our 18 elementary, 4 junior and 3 senior high schools has a 
committee of parents and teachers working on educational problems pecu- 
liar to the individual school. These committees are seeking to identify 
the needs of the boys and girls in their own schools and to determine how 
best to meet these needs. As a result of these study groups, parents in all 
sections of the city have become better acquainted with the schools, In 
turn, our teachers have become better acquainted with the parents and 
have gained an appreciation and better understanding of some of the 
problems parents are facing in these days of war jitters and social unrest. 

A larger committee of around seventy members, called the Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Review, meets at stated intervals to discuss proposals 
emanating from the various individual building committees. On_ this 
committee are representatives from each building committee, additional 
lay people, and representatives from all the departments and services 
of the schools. The inherent public-relations value of groups such as these 
in which parents, teachers, and administrators are working together 


for better schools is quite obvious, 


B. Curriculum Advisory Council, 
This Council consists of 21 persons selected from the Committee 


on Curriculum Review described above. Here again, are included lay 
persons, teachers, principals, and administrators. The purposes of this 
committee are: 

1. To identify areas of curriculum needs for the educational system as a whole. 
2.To consider problems related to improvement of curriculum and _ instruction 


affecting the educational program as a whole. 
3. To suggest general curriculum and instructional policies. 
1. To promote studies and the preparation of brochures and other material de- 


signed for the improvement of curriculum and instruction. 
5. To set up working committees to achieve these ends. 
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The Council is concerned only with broad problems. It sifts, studies, 
and works with them and then offers recommendations to the Board 
of Education for handling them. Our Superintendent of Schools, in 
turn, gives the executive instructions which are to be observed in put- 
ting the Board’s decisions into action, A description of a few of the activi- 
ties and projects carried on by this Council will suffice to show the 
value of such co-operative action to the school and the worthwhileness of 
this Council as a builder of goodwill toward our schools. 

1. The Council, after careful study and consideration, prepared a statement of 
policy on handling controversial issues in our schools. The need for such a 
policy was brought to the attention of the Council in order to protect the schools 
and the public from materials that are subversive and yet maintain freedom of 
inquiry and research without undue censorship. With only slight modification 
this policy was approved and adopted by our Board of Education. 

2. The need for a program to aid in fostering better human relations among the 
various ethnic, social, and racial groups represented in our schools was studied. 
This led to the development of workshops, held during school time, in which 
teacher representatives from all schools participated. Other outgrowths of this 
study were a planned program of interschool visitations by pupiis n our 
junior high schools and the promotion of an in-service training course in the 
fundamentals of human relations conducted in our community by one of the 


nearby colleges. 
3. Last fall the Council served as an advisory board in the development of the 


Civil Defense Program in our schools. 
Guidance and Career Planning Activities 

The local Chamber of Commerce is co-operating with the guidance 
department in our schools by furnishing speakers on the career opportuni- 
ties open in the many different business firms and industrial concerns 
located in and around our city. Lawyers, doctors, dentists, and other 
professional people have also been coming into the schools to meet with 
interested groups of boys and girls. Through this activity our young 
people have been given the opportunity to gain first-hand information 
about many different career opportunities. 

Equally important from the point of view of good public re- 
lations is the fact that these professional and industrial leaders are brought 
into the schools as active participants in a phase of our school program. 
Such participation is a much better way to develop lay understanding and 
interest than by merely having programs in which the public comes to 
the school to be entertained or hear speeches. For even though the part 
these lay people play in the total guidance program is small, they do have 
a feeling of joint responsibility with the school for success of the program. 
Trade Advisory Committees 

Representatives of local employers and labor groups meet regularly 
with the principals of our vocational high schools to co-operatively plan 
programs of study in the various trades. Valuable suggestions have been 
made to the schools on the type of equipment, tools, supplies, and course 
content needed to properly prepare future workers in tradé and industry. 
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E. Perent-Teacher Activities 
Parent-teacher associations have been a strong ally in building friend- 
ly ties between the homes and schools in our town just as they have been 
in your community, We do, however, have a rather unique type of city- 
wide parent organization called the Elizabeth Council of Parent-Teacher 

Associations, This council is composed of representatives from all the 

PTA groups in the city. It serves as a clearing house for suggestions and 

recommendations received from the individual local school units. In- 

terested citizens as well as school people may approach the council for 
help in solving problems or carrying on projects affecting the well-being 
of the children in our schools, This council has actively supported our 
building programs, school budgets, and salary schedules, 

F. Informal Parent Activities 

1. In one of our high schools, informal discussions among parents, pupils, 
and teachers of problems affecting the child, home, and the school 
are held during the regular school hours. Suggestions for topics to 
be placed on the agenda are made by the pupils as well as the parents. 
These meetings came about as the result of an invitation by the princi- 
pal to the parents urging them to come to school with their school 
problems instead of trying to solve them over the bridge table or on 
the golf links. Among the topics that have been discussed have been 
those dealing with sex education, the school’s health program, teen- 
age problems, report cards, and the like. 

2. A group of parents in one junior high school felt the need for more 
social activities for the boys and girls in that community. They met 
with a group of teachers and student representatives to find out how 
the students, themselves, felt about this. As a result, the parents have 
sponsored, financed, and run a series of square-dance parties for the 
school. 

3. In several of our elementary schools, parents, pupils, and teachers have 
pooled their talents in putting on minstrels, musicals, country fairs, 
and other fund-raising activities. Parents have also served as club 
sponsors, party chaperones, and teacher aides in those areas calling 
for special abilities in certain handcrafts. 

G. Institutes and Forums 

1. For a number of years an all-day institute, jointly sponsored by the 
Board of Education and our local teachers’ association has been held in 
our community. The programs are built around central themes deal- 

ing with broad educational problems and follow the usual pattern of 
having a general meeting in the morning and a number of discussion 
groups in the afternoon, Invitations are extended to a wide cross sec- 
tion of the lay public and large numbers of these people not only at- 
tend but also actively participate in the discussions. 
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2. One of our junior high schools has promoted a series of forums 
fashioned after the town meeting programs with which we are all so 
familiar, Rabbis, priests, ministers, political leaders, newspaper editors, 
lawyers, judges, and parents have shared the platform with students 
in discussing such problem areas as better citizenship, religious and 
racial tolerance, juvenile delinquency, Americanism, and the like. 








SCHOOL PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


Building good community relations is a two-way process. We not only 
need to get the community into the schools but we must also get the schools 
out into the community. There are many ways in which this can be and is 
being done throughout the country. Those activities described below are a 
few that have proven to be quite effective in our own community. 

A. Student Participation 
1. 


During the past two years an experiment has been carried on by one 
of our senior high schools in the teaching of practical citizenship as 
part of the required course in American history. The object of this 
experiment is to develop an intelligent loyalty to democratic values 
and to promote a better understanding of our governmental structure 
through actual practice in dealing with civic problems and by shar- 
ing experiences in civic activities. 

Students in this project have made city-wide surveys on topics 
of local and national interest. One such survey that has just been 
completed dealt with the problem of universal military training. Over 
a thousand parents, business leaders, and industrial workers were in- 
terviewed and polled as to their opinions. Through these interviews, 
the students learn to know how “the other fellow” thinks on matters 
of civic, social, and political concern. Concomitantly, the public be- 
comes aware that our schools are alive and alert to present-day prob- 
lems. As this paper goes to press, it has just been announced that the 
boys in this project are to participate actively in the Civil Defense 
Program in our city. Civic leaders in the program will meet and work 
with the boys right in the classrooms. They will train these boys in 
various phases of civil defense and then place them on outside com- 
mittees to work along with citizen’s groups. This is certainly school- 
community participation! 


. Last year the students in one junior high school wrote, and had 


printed, leaflets containing suggestions on how to greet the census 
man. These were distributed to the homes in that section of the com- 
munity and proved helpful in paving the way for the census takers. 


B. Music Activities 


National Music Week is celebrated in our city by a special music 


program put on by selected instrumental and vocal groups from among 
our schools. The program is given at a combined luncheon meeting of all 
the service clubs in Elizabeth, and it is not unusual to have three or four 
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hundred civic leaders and their wives present. Such afiairs have built a 
great appreciation and strong support for the music education program 
being carried on in our schools. 

C. Teacher Activities 
The teachers in our city contributed over $15,000 to run a series of 121 
advertisements in our local newspaper better to acquaint the public with 
the Elizabeth schools. These advertisements were carefully prepared with 
the advice of an advertising consultant and not only told about the many 
good things being done in our schools but pointed out some of the prob- 
lems facing the schools. Through these advertisements the public was 
urged to take a more active interest in education; to visit the schools and 
learn at first-hand what kind of a program was being offered to the 
young people in our community. 

D. Other Activities 
There are many diversified activities that have been carried on which you 
can duplicate in your own community. Some are merely mentioned here 
as examples of additional ways in which community goodwill is being 
developed in our town, 
1. Toys are made in the shops and given to the social agencies for distribution to 

needy families. 

2. High-school girls are helping out in the community day nursery during after- 

school hours. 

Teachers serve as hospital aids during the shortage of nurses. 

Hundreds of articles of clothing are made in the sewing classes for the Red 


Cross. 
Students help to prepare mailing material for Community Chest and Red Cross 


i 


uw 


Drives. 
.In one junior high school, twenty radios were constructed and donated to a 


a) 


veterans’ hospital. 
CONCLUSION 


School-community relationships are constantly being developed in your 
community whether or not you have a planned program in public relations. 
Every evening when the boys and girls sit around the supper table and talk 
about what went on in school during the day, public opinion is being moulded. 
Our pupils are living ambassadors for building civic pride and home confti- 
dence in our educational program, The way these pupils conduct themselves 
in public—whether on buses, at athletic contests, in theaters, or on street cor- 
ners influences the public’s thinking about our schools. We may not like this, 
but we know it is true, 

And as tor report cards! Of all the devices used to inform parents about 
the school and their child’s achievements, the report card is the oldest and 
most widely used. As Ruth Strang says, “Depending upon the message it 
bears the report to parents builds good will or ill will, and enlists or alienates 
the co-operation of the pupil and parent.” It certainly behooves each of us to 
study critically the kind of reports we are sending home to determine how 


‘Ruth Strang Practical Suggestions for Teaching,” Number 10, “Reporting To Parents.’ New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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we can increase their effectiveness in developing greater co-operation in the 
school, home, and community. 

The examples of actual instances of community school co-operation given 
in this paper. are not particularly unique to Elizabeth. They merely point up 
what is being done in many communities where there is a growing awareness 
for the need for more effective school-community relationships. 


Group XIII—Ballroom 
Cuairman: L. L. Myers, Principal, W. H. Kirk Junior High School, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Homer L. Berry, Principal, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 
Morris Blodnick, Principal, William J. Morrison Junior High School 
No. 73, Brooklyn, New York 


What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs in the 
Junior High School? 


L. PAUL MILLER 


The experience of education is a form of growth. 

Our total educational procedure has two clearly defined functions. 
First: —Instructive —the teaching of facts and the giving of accurate in- 

formation. 
Srconp: Interpretative —the interpretation of these facts and information 
in connection with living, working, and thinking in a_ society. 
(The society in our case being a Federal Republic, commonly 
termed a democracy, and basically Christian). 
These two functions are often so closely interwoven as to make difficult dis- 
tinct identification. However, it is in the conduct of the second, the inter- 
pretative function, that Guidance is done. 

Guidance has been given numerous descriptive definitions, many in 
complicated pedagogic wording, but simply stated in every-day language it 
means helping another to find the way. 

Accepting this definition, we see immediately that everyone concerned 
in education as an organized procedure is most likely to be concerned either 
directly or indirectly with Guidance. A guidance program exists in a public 
school whether planned and organized or not planned and organized. Even 
where the program is planned much of Guidance takes place in the part of 
the program not specifically planned for that purpose. 

The main question now becomes: What is done where a guidance pro- 
gram is planned and organized that is not done where there is no planning 


hes L. Paul Miller is Principal of the East View Avenue Junior High School, White 
Plains, New York. 
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and organization for it? About all we can do for the answer to this ques- 
tion in our short time this afternoon is to look at an actual program, then let 
each of us compare for himself how it differs from the unplanned program. 

The program as planned at East View Avenue Junior High School, 
White Plains, has two major objectives: first, adjustment in the present; 
and second, planning for the future. 

Our philosophy is that, particularly at this age, which is early adoles- 
cense (grades 7-8-9), adjustment in the present is more vital than planning 
for the future. Furthermore, planning for the future is very critically in 
need of the sound foundation afforded by good adjustment in the present. 
Very basic to us is the philosophy that every pupil is important; every pupil 
has some valuable assets to be strengthened and brought to the front; it is 
our job to help him find, explore, develop them, and to be happy while he 
is doing it. Our program is surrounded by at least some of the conditions 
or climate which seem desirable for satisfactory accomplishment. 

1. The program grew slowly in answer to needs within the school and the com- 

munity. It was not superimposed. 

2. It is looked upon with favor by the administration. 

3. The faculty have produced the philosophy, the objectives, and the methods 
for its operation. Therefore, they understand, are in agreement with, and 
work co-operatively in the program. 

4. Co-ordination responsibility is placed in a small number, to be exact, two 
members of the faculty. They are not considered experts but have been 
especially trained for the program as it has developed. 

The two people responsible for the central or co-ordinating control, a 
woman for the girls (Mrs. Madeline Smith) and a man for the boys (Mr. 
T. T. McMullen) are given full time for the program. This is one counselor 
for each 250-300 pupils. They are personally responsible for pupil counsel- 
ing both as group meetings for seventh and eighth grades and as individual 
counseling for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. They conduct conferences 
with parents and assist other faculty members in conducting conferences 
with parents. They are responsible for the administration and interpretation 
of the results of the standardized testing program of the school. They are 
in no way permitted to be connected with the administration of discipline. 
They are counselors first of all for the pupils — secondly for parents and 
teachers. They are advisers to the administration. 


Every other member of the faculty is responsible in his or her own 
relationship to the pupil. As classroom teachers, they are responsible for 
interpretations as to occupational, social, recreational, etc., values of sub- 
ject matter and skills of their field, and for methods and techniques of study 
in the field. As home-room teachers, they are responsible for the mechanics 
and set-up for living in East View Junior High School. The home-room 
is a continuous group and with the same teacher for three years. It is the 
unit basis of the school organization; it supplies the information and controls 
for administrative procedure, student organization, clubs, activities, social 
functions, etc, 
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Let us follow a pupil through East View Junior to see what are some of 
his experiences which are planned and organized for the purpose of help- 
ing him find the way. 

This pupil may come from any one of five elementary (feeder) schools. 
In the spring the pupils of these sixth grades are invited to spend a day at 
East View. Their teachers come with them and their parents are invited, 
about one parent in ten comes. The day’s activity is largely under the 
management of the present seventh-grade pupils who are only one year 
removed from the same experience. The seventh grade provides hosts and 
hostess in the number of about one for every six guests. The day includes 
a tour of the building, a luncheon in the cafeteria, an hour on the play 
ground and an explanation—discussion period. In this period, which is the 
afternoon session of the day, a dozen or so pupils of the eighth and ninth 
grade discuss and answer questions about such tactors of life at East View as: 
required curricular work; clubs and activities; student organization; school 
letters, honors, and awards; absence and tardy regulations; disciplinary pro- 
cedure; playgrounds; and cafeteria. The guests usually leave slightly con- 
fused and awed by the complexity and size of the organization but almost 
unanimously eager for school in September. 

On the first day of school in September the new entrants are received 
by the same hosts and hostess who helped them on the spring visiting day. 
These pupils serve in the host-hostess capacity through the first week of 
school. 

During the seventh and eighth years every pupil meets once per week in 
a group conference with his or her counselor. There is planning but not a 
completely outlined routine or course for these group sessions. There is no 
grading and no credit marks for the work done. Guidance is a service. 
However, in general, it is planned that these meetings for the seventh grade 
shall focus on orientation. There is expected to come into the discussion 
such things as: organization and procedures of operation at East View; fac- 
tors ot the new situation; new subjects; departmentalization; how to study; 
out of class activities; time budgeting; use or radio and television; bedtime 
hours; relationship of social functions and school work; questions of pupil- 
teacher, pupil-parent, and pupil-pupil relationships; boy and girl relation- 
ships; and questions of academic adjustment. Besides the weekly group meet- 
ings there are during the year one or more individual conferences each for 
practically every seventh-grade pupil. Such conferences may be initiated by 
pupil, teacher, parent or counselor and may take the form of any one of 
several combinations: counselor-pupil; counselor-pupil-parent; _counselor- 
pupil-teacher; counselor-pupil-parent-teacher; and counselor-pupil-parent- 
several teachers. There are of course counselor-parent conferences and 

teacher-parent conferences which have to do with the pupil who is the com- 
mon interest. These conferences, particularly for seventh grade, are in most 
cases relative to adjustment in the present. They are largely in reference to 
adjustment academically, socially. or psychologically. 
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Remember the earlier statement that the counselors do not handle dis- 


When conferences on disciplinary problems are _neces- 


ciplinary problems. 
The counselor 


ary, they become the responsibility of the administration. 
may be present at such a conference, in that case, he or she serves as counsel 
to the pupil. 

The weekly group meetings during the first half of the eighth grade are 
concerned basically with vocational guidance in the manner of such things 
as: reports of vocational studies; each pupil is urged to make a study of one 
vocation; talks on jobs (by adults); trips—(to industry and business); 
movies and slides; etc. 

In the second half of the eighth grade the group meetings have to do 
mainly with educational guidance, giving first reference to our own ninth 
grade where we offer the first opportunity for subject election—three sub- 


jects, English, general science and social studies are required, two additional 
Information as to subjects and 


may be selected from ten or twelve electives. 
College catalogs are 


courses offered at the senior high school is reviewed. 
examined and plans are outlined for college or other types of training. 

\ large amount of individual conference work is also necessary in the 
eighth grade. Every pupil has something different about his educational plans. 
At this stage each pupil makes a complete projection of his educational 
planning which is approved by his parents. A copy is kept in his folder, It 
may of course be changed many times in the future but we use this as the 
first place for complete organization. 

In the ninth grade group meetings are held only at the desire of the 
counselors, probably three or four per year, dealing largely with problems 
of edutational planning, such as, meeting with the counselors from the 
senior high school or department representatives trom the senior high school. 
Individual conferences continue as needed and most ninth-grade_ pupils 
have at least one conference. In the spring of the ninth year the counselors 
in co-operation with the counselors at the senior high school arrange a 
visiting halfday at the senior high school for all ninth-grade pupils. This 
compares with their visiting day at the junior high school before entering. 

In order to have adequate information about pupils available for giving 
the guidance service required in a good program, a testing program is neces- 


sary and accurate records are essential. The records which come to us from 


the elementary schools are probably more than are forwarded from the 
general run of elementary schools throughout the country. For each pupil 
there is a letter-size, book-type folder containing: the standard academic 
record, the health and dental records, a pupil development card carrying 
personal information supplied by the teacher of each grade, the face sheet of 
all standard tests the pupil has taken, reports on any psychological services 
he may have had, and information on any special teaching (such as remedial 
reading or corrective physical exercises). 

All of this information is used in placing the pupil in his section of the 
seventh grade. There are usually six to eight sections. For the tool subjects 
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of English and mathematics the grouping is on achievement levels. The 
grouping for all other subject matter and home-rooms is what educational 
circles commonly call heterogeneous. 

During the junior high-school years the records from the elementary 
school are continued and to them are added the results of at least one psy- 
chological test and one achievement test which are administered in the first 
part of the eighth grade. There is also added the counselor’s reports on 
conferences, copies of correspondence pertaining to the pupil, the pupil’s 
projection of educational planning and a graph covering interpretation of 
achievement tests results. 

All pupils who enter from schools oustide the city system are tested 
(both psychological and achievement) before assignment to class is made 
and their folder record started at once. Each pupil who has attended in 
the system from kindergarten will have had at least three intelligence tests 
and four standard achievement tests by completion of the junior high school. 
Many of them will have had more. 

A few of these folders get rather bulky by the time they have served 
through the senior high school. However, the trends of an individual are 
more important than single facts about him, and trends can only be shown 
by continuity of records. For instance, the results of a single test will show 
degree of achievement but the results of a sequence of tests will show trends 
in achievement, or whatever else is being tested. It is important that both 
pupils and parents understand the actual meaning of test results. Interpreting 
the testing program and its results is a vital part of Guidance. 

There are many other things within the school, not directly under the 
co-ordination of the counselors, which play a part in the guidance program. 
An example of this is the work of the health department through which 
each pupil has sight and hearing checks annually and complete health checks 
bi-annually as well as the routine services of a nurse on duty full time. Other 
special services such as psychological and psychiatric are available for special 
cases, 
The breadth of curricular offering in itself, effects the amount of ex- 
ploration possible in fields like art, music, home arts, shops, languages, etc. 
The program of non-class activities like dramatics, band, athletics, student 
participation in school government, socials, etc., effect the leadership and 
co-operative experiences the pupil will have. We are conscious that this 
program is far from all inclusive. There are a number of places where 
strengthening is needed, Some of these have to do with the testing program; 
some are in relation to articulation with the elementary school and the senior 
high school. Others concern the counseling of drop-outs, the shortage of 
clinical services and the lack of secretarial help. 

A recent United Press release from Council Bluffs, Iowa, tells a story 
which summarizes the theme of this report. I quote: 


The principal of a junior high school here penned a note to his teachers 
“It’s the same old story. Some students are still doing 


which read in part: 
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poor work because of... failure to get needed hell after 3:30 p.m.” However, 

alongside the statement he wrote in appropriate red ink: “My stenographer hit 

the wrong key. The word should be help.” 

That’s it! Guidance is the difference between giving your pupils hell 
or giving them help. 


What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs in the 
Junior High School? 
Pp. J. HILL 


a the junior high school principal attempts to introduce guidance 
and counseling into his school or revamp the existing program, he 
should formulate or secure from some authority in the field statements of 
significant concepts which appear to him to be basic in a well organized 
guidance program on his school’s level. Presented below are a few of the 
more generally accepted concepts which the writer heartily recommends for 
your consideration. 

Guidance is as old as civilization itself and what we do in the classroom 
today is nothing more than a more scentific, more determined approach to some- 
thing parents, relatives, ministers, and teachers have been doing for ages. 

Guidance has many facets—educational, health, social, leisure time, etc., 
and should not be limited to the vocational phase alone. 

Guidance activities extend beyond counseling. The junior high school pro- 
gram should guide the pupil through all of the subjects in the curriculum, 
home-room discussions, field trips, assemblies, clubs, and other extracurricular 
activities. 

Guidance is as much a part of the activities to which the learning child should 
be evnosed as English, mathematics, science, and social studies. 

To adapt a popular slogan, guidance is everybody’s business. Every teacher, 
depending on his training, experiences, and interest should render some kind 
of guidance service, while the specialist on the staff should serve as coordinator 
and direct the whole program including counseling. 

The junior high-school guidance program should not be organized “to call 
the dance for the pupils.” Instead it, should assist them in studying their 
problems, discover and explore their interests and abilities, obtain information 
relative to opportunities to further education, learn the rewards of the many 
vocations, and develop the personalities. 

The guidance program should be so administered that the pupil will not 
get a distorted, biased, or incomplete answer to his problem. Doubtful and 
unreliable methods must not be tolerated. 

The junior high school guidance program should make use of every worth- 
while resource in the community—-human and _ physical. 

With these concepts clearly in mind the junior high school principal 
can devote some time to seeing that they function in the several phases of 
guidance which really have long range implications in the lives of youngsters 
entering or not more than half through adolescence. There are at least three 
major fields; educational guidance, vocational guidance, and health guidance 
and several minor fields of which these are the most important: social-civic 





P. J. Hill is Principal of Junior High School Number Five, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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guidance; leisure time—recreational guidance; and personal problems—such 
as mental health, religion, sex, finances, and family relationships. 


GUIDANCE 

Educational Guidance —Today’s wide-awake junior high-school prin- 
cipal contends that his responsibility for the new pupils’ becoming adjusted 
to his school’s policies, traditions, customs, activities, and regulations begins 
before they actually enroll in his school. The initial steps are taken on 
orientation day—a day set aside near the end of the semester at which time 
pupils from the sixth grades of the several elementary schools which feed 
his junior high school—visit their future school home. First they assemble in 
the auditorium where they are greeted by the principal who tells them of 
the school’s specific administrative policies, history, traditions, ideals, insur- 
ance of text books, supplies, equipment and their care, the marking system, 
promotion and failures, extracurricular activities, library rules, cafeteria, 
medical office, absence and tardiness regulations, fees and fines, transfers 
and withdrawal, fire drills, and conduct. 

Other members of the staff describe assemblies, music organizations, 
clubs, school publications, athletic programs, yells, and songs. In spite of the 
fact that these things seem simple and matter-of-fact routine regulations <o 
those who attend that particular junior high school, they are extremely 
bewildering to the new pupil and constitute a basis for a reai orientation 
program. 

As important as the above are, the principal must remember th... U2 
entering junior high school pupils will find the home-room the real y-:c+ ay 
to knowledge of his new school. Other orientation devices are asse.nblies, 
handbooks, class discussions, and mimeographed material. 

After becoming adjusted to his junior high school envirerient, the 
new pupil’s educational guidance program should gradually turn trom con- 
sideration of the present and focus its attention on plans for future educa- 
tion. After group discussions and individual confere:ces with his counselor 
and parents, he should be required to write a “MY ED! JATIONAL 
PLAN BOOK.” In this book he should write his tentative chvice of a life’s 
vocation, how he will acquire the education, both senicr high school and 
college, necessary for entering upon his chosen career, and a statement of 
the courses deemed necessary in preparation for his vocation. 

Many educators are thoroughly convinced that such educational plan- 
ning is an invaluable experience for the young student. In addition to bene- 
fits derived from the conference referred to above, the pupil and his advisers 
get information from school records and from studying his classroom work. 
Finally, the plan for his education takes form. The pupil, his parents, and 
his school know the plan is tentative and that future revisions may be ex- 
pected, 

Extracurricular activities make available to the junior high school 
another field where guidance can be employed to its utmost. In advising 
and stimulating pupils to participate in such activities, they make it possible 
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for them to learn of those activities and what activites are being offered in 
the senior high school. 


Just as the junior high school in a changing world should begin guiding 
and counseling, whenever possible, before the pupil enters upon that phase 
of his school career, so should it do its best to see that he experiences the 
utmost success upon entering the senior high school. Without a doubt one 
of the most effective and one which Junior High School Number Five, 
Trenton, New Jersey has used with remarkable success for years is the 
“inspirational program.” 

Late in the school year this junior high school arranges with the Senior 
High School for a number of conferences between two of its staff members 
and its graduates who are enrolled in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 
Together they plan for the presentation of an assembly program designed 
to give the ninth grade pupils a preview of the life that awaits them in the 
Senior High School. In their own way these young people who are known 
back in the junior high school as Tom, John, Henry, Ann, and Peggy come 
back home and tell those they left behind about the curriculums, advisors, 
locker regulations, athletics, clubs, plays, girls’ sports night, and even the 
jokes they play on the sophomores. They speak the ninth grade pupils’ 
language and the latter understand. Frequently that pupil who is undecided 
makes up his mind to continue his schooling. 

Another device designed to acquaint the prospective sophomore with his 
future school home was initiated here last June. On a designated Mon- 
day pupils from the city’s five junior high schools spent a whole day being 
orientated to the life that was to begin in September. The Principal greeted 
them in the auditorium, later they were divided into groups of thirty and 
placed under the direction of faculty members, then they were permitted to 
visit every facility in the high school. 

These, in the speaker’s opinion, are outstanding examples of guidance 
for “Education in a Changing World.” 

Vocational Guidance — This phase of guidance antedates the junior 
high school movement by several years and flourished in the latter prior to 
1925. Employment was plentiful and boys and girls thirteen and fourteen 
years oj age left schools in large numbers to work in factories, homes, and 
and on farms. To meet the existing need various types of vocational guid- 
ance programs were set up in the junior high school, so that the school could 
be of valuable service to its pupils. 


Since 1925 many forces—compulsory attendance laws, child labor laws, 
labor union barriers, demand for adult workers, better secondary-school 
programs, and other influences have united to keep boys and girls in junior 
high schools in larger numbers. Consequently, today we find far more em- 
phasis being placed on vocational guidance on the senior high-school level 
rather than in the junior high school. The latter’s activities in ‘this field 
strive to provide the pupil with information designed to help him make 
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choices at a later date rather than during his junior high school career. On 
this level he is expected to explore his vocational interests in a tryout and 
study manner, acquire a little vocational information, learn why it is worth- 
while for one to give some thought and study to a vocation before he makes 
it his choice, and what constitutes important factors when thinking about 
choosing a vocation. 

Health Guidance — Closely allied with and of equal importance to the 
above discussed fields of guidance in the junior high school program is 
health guidance. In spite of these facts it is an open secret that the junior 
high school has not met fully its responsibility for an adequate health pro- 
gram for the public’s children. In general, the course offerings are not con- 
ducive to good health habits or more healthful living. 

To complicate our thinking along this line, the health concept was 
extended recently to include mental health. As the name implies, it is con- 
cerned in the main with mental and emotional problems. These limitations 
should not lead one to think of it as being too far removed from one physical 
condition. 

Fortunately guidance has come to the fore and proposes two practices, 
which if followed will, in a measure, help the junior high school to redeem 
itself. The first of these is the discovery of physical defects and ailments 
in pupils and provisions for the corresponding treatment. The other would 
have the pupils assure themselves of continued good health by acquiring 
sound health practices. The pupil should be examined periodically to deter- 
mine the extent of correction, suggestions for corrective measures given 
teachers, parents, and the pupil. The health guidance program should not 
stop here but should recommend activities designed to help one maintain 
good health. 

Because the junior high-school pupil is undergoing many changes— 
biological, social, psychological—he is frequently subjected to considerable 
mental and emotional strain. In combating these pressures health guidance 
would prevent pupil maladjustment or would relieve it once it arises. These 
goals would be attained through planned activities in the home room, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and athletic field. In addition, it would help the 
teacher meet the challenge presented by maladjusted children by studying 
their problems, reading reports prepared by psychologists and psychiatrists, 
and by making available books on the subject. 

Conclusion—The concepts of guidance have changed quite a little since 
it was introduced in the budding junior high school about thirty-five years 
ago. From a beginning that dealt primarily with vocational choices the field 
of junior high-school guidance has been broadened to include practically all 
problems of boys and girls in the junior high school. Noteworthy phases of 
guidance as we know it today are educational, health, vocational, social-civic, 
leisure-time, personal problems, religion, sex, finance, and family relation- 
ships. In order to meet the requirements of this extended program, school 
boards have had to enlarge guidance staffs and demand better qualified 
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workers. To help these experts, the junior high school wants teachers who 

possess those qualities needed most. This should be done if the guidance 
program is to succeed. 
| COUNSELING 
Back of the whole concept of counseling, as we know it in the junior 
| high school, is this basic thought: a mature, experienced, well-trained person 
undertakes to help a young person (pupil) solve a problem that is of the 
utmost importance to him. This statement should not be construed to mean 
that this help or assistance can be rendered only in a room or office designed 
for that purpose, for some of the best counseling can take place in corridors, 
on athletic fields, during walks to and from school, and even in cafeterias. 
Probably one of the most outstanding examples of counseling under adverse 
circumstances is presented in the story of Mark Hopkins sitting on one end 
of a log and a student on the other. 

If it appears that the above paragraph presents in a few well chosen 
words all that one has to do to become a counselor, the false asumption 
should be corrected. Quoting from the Queen of Sheba I say to you, “The 
half has not been told.” Good counseling is the goal, the culmination of a 
long operation leading to a definite end. It is the ultimate in guidance, the 
eperation for which much of the previous spade-work was done. Therefore 
one is safe in assuming the desired effects in junior high school counseling 
are dependent in a large measure on the thoroughness of the guidance that 
preceded the counseling. Counseling when conceived in this sense assumes 
the adviser is prepared to render this service and the student knows enough 
about the problem to weigh the advice received. 

With these thoughts clearly in mind it might be well to draft an 
appropriate definition of counseling as it is used in the junior high school. 
It is the process of assisting a pupil to identify his problem, to interpret per- 
sonal facts about it, plan a solution, launch out on a program designed 
to carry out his plans, and prepare to modify his whole program if necessary. 

If the junior high school would give the pupil the maximum in service, 
then it should keep in mind certain definite principles and aims based on 
a philosophy which is in harmony with today’s aims of guidance and edu- 
cation. For this reason every one serving in a guidance capacity — the 
counselor, subject teacher, home-room teacher, and principal —should be 
well-versed in this work and the relationship between counseling and guid- 
ance. Programs organized without this sound substructure cannot be de- 
pended upon to produce results, but when successful are nothing more than 
mere accidents. 

. The junior high school counselor must never conceive of the pupils 

and their problems as opportunities to expand his pet theories relative to 
government, the social order, economic trends, or educational pursuits. Coun- 
seling is not a tenet or opinion, but a method where intelligence based on 
known facts is applied to solving a problem. If we accept this view, then 
we are safe in saying the counselor’s prime function is to provide an atmos- 
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phere where the junior high school pupil can intelligently arrive at a solu- 
tion of his problem after weighing all known factors. 

In accepting this view, we openly acknowledge that any problem pre- 
sented by the high-school pupil should receive due consideration. Lack of 
facilities and personnel should be the only limitations. Furthermore, the 
acceptance of these principles implies that the counselor will not permit 
bias to influence his relationship with any pupil or pupils, that they are 
citizens of a democracy and are entitled to every consideration guaranteed 
them under the Constitution. 

How far reaching should a junior high-school counseling program be 
is a question that should be answered here. One, it should care for the 
needs of every pupil enrolled in that school. Under no circumstances should 
it be designed only for the best pupils or for the so-alled “problem chil- 
dren.” We principals must not permit our youth to be separated into these 
two groups. Since all pupils, like all other human beings, have problems 
the counselor must be prepared to help every child solve his problems as they 
arise. To wait until problems become serious is like waiting until one is 
ill and then administering medication. Too, the junior high school counsel- 
ing program should be broad enough to consider every problem encountered. 

Our junior high school counseling program cannot be any better than 
the curriculum of the school in which it operates. The counselor is helped 
or handicapped by that curriculum. It should be the purpose of the coun- 
selor to help the pupils acquire a desire for economic security, take pride 
in their community, realize some of their personal desires, and live peace- 
fully with other individuals. 

Group XIV—South Room 
Cuairman: C. A. Fulmer, Principal, Wilmington High School, Wilmington, 

Delaware 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 

Edson M. Bailey, Principal, Manchester High School, Manchester, Con- 

necticut 

Edwin A, Juckett, Supervising Principal, Franklin Delano Roosevelt High 

School, Hyde Park, New York 


The Issue of Added Compensation for Extra Responsibility 
or Extra Work 
LLOYD W. ASHBY 


DEFINITION 

DDED compensation for extra work implies that the work under con- 
sideration is over and beyond the time limits set for the normal work 

day for the teacher. It is believed by the writer that the main issue concerns 
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extra work combined with the necessarily added responsibility, rather than 
with extra responsibility as such. For example, an administrative assistant 
may carry an added responsibility within normal working hours, The foot- 
ball coach, or the dramatics coach, if he teaches a full day has extra work as 
well as extra responsibility. The issue would be more clearly joined it we de- 
fined it as extra work and extra responsibility, rather than as extra work or 
extra responsibility. It is difficult to conceive of work normally expected of a 
professional staff member outside the regular hours which does not involve 
added responsibility. Therefore, this discussion will be concerned with the 
apparently necessary extra work and responsibility which must be carried on 
by a teacher before, after, or outside the normal working day. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

That this is an issue of some importance for the secondary-schoo] princi- 
pal is indicated by its place on this program. Fifteen years ago this topic 
probably would not have loomed large in a meeting of this kind. Twenty- 
five years ago it is almost certain that such would not have been the case. A 
brief consideration of some of the historical factors surrounding this issue seem 
pertinent at this point. At least three or four trends or tendencies seem to 
have brought us where we are. 

First, the relatively low salaries paid teachers, a factor felt expecially by 
men teachers with family responsibilities, caused or forced many to seek out- 
side employment in order to make ends meet. Every principal is doubtless 
familiar with that phenomenon, and a majority can speak with the authority 
of personal experience in the matter. Superintendents and members of boards 
of education sympathized with the problem of the male teacher, and they 
helped him by finding extra jobs in the butcher shop or shoe store on Satur- 
days. This gave some immediate help but left the fundamental issue un 


touched. 

Second, many of the extra jobs which took long hours after schoo] seemed 
to fall to the lot of the men. Primarily, the athletic activities and related 
hierarchies of duties were responsible for this—coaching, ticket selling, ticket 
taking, police duty, etc. The men finally said: “We must increase our earn 
ings somehow. It is a choice between coaching and working at bus factory 
from four to seven. If we continue coaching we must be paid.” So we started, 
innocently enough, to do just that. Soon the superintendents were using the 
bait of extra pay as a means of attracting young men to their school systems. 
Then-—observing that we were paying the custodians, the city police, and the 
city firemen overtime—the ticket taker, the ticket seller, and the water boy 
were heard saying, in effect, “No pay, no work.” So they were paid too, and 
many administrators believed justifiably so. Next in line in many systems were 
the debate coaches, dramatic coaches, band directors, lunch-hour supervisors, 
wait-for-the-bus supervisors, detention-hall supervisors, and others too numer- 
ous to mention. About the only individual not on the bandwagon was the 
principal, and he was often found mumbling to himself that he made less 


per hour than anybody else. 
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Third, present practice is chaotic and confused. For example, in the field 
ot athletics, practices range from complete support by the board of education, 
no gate fees, and no financial extras for coaches to highly competitive situa- 
tions, sizable amounts of added remuneration for coaches, and extra pay for 
all the helpers. It would probably be conservative to estimate that three fourths 
of all the money paid for overtime services is related to athletics, though 
schools are being forced to recognize the inconsistency of paying for one type 
of activity and not tor another, Then when we do decide that we should pay 
for extra services, the pattern for that payment is as chaotic as the initial de- 
cision as whether to pay, or not to pay. Several payment plans seem to be in 


common use: 


Pian A. Catch as Catch Can—Nothing is written into the salary sched- 
ule or appended thereto. Everybody does the best he can on an individual 
bargaining basis, and the amount of extra pay becomes a part of the annual 
contract or more likely a supplementary contract. This is the original un- 


varnished, but not untarnished, plan. 


Pian B. Dollars and Cents Plan—In using this plan you append to 
your salary schedule such illuminating items as these: $975 for head football 
coach, $75 tor debate coach, $500 for sidewalk police duty while loading buses, 
etc. The size of the figures is undoubtedly related to something, probably “the 
Thing.” Little if anything is attempted in the way of job descriptions. After 
a while when people catch on to the merits of this plan, the salary schedule, 
with its appendices becomes an imposing and hefty looking document. 


Pitan C. Point or Unit Plan—This plan is a more refined cousin of Plan 
B above. It has greater refinement in that it defines jobs, conditions of pay- 
ment, and methods of payment more explicitly. Point or unit values are as- 
signed to the various tasks: ten units for head football coach, one unit for di- 
rector of visual education, etc. In some cases, unit values are estimated di- 
rectly by committees. Other schools complicate the matter, or simplify it as 
you please, by estimating the number of hours involved and multiplying this 
total by a factor of responsibility which is set by the committee. The product 
forms an index, basically the same as units, which is converted into x number 
of dollars. Plans such as these are more scientific and have to commend them 
certain practices which have been proven satisfactory in industry; namely, job 
evaluations based on adequate job descriptions. Of course, some would say, 
we have to keep in mird the possibility of doing wrong things in a scientific 
manner, 


Pran D. The Balanced Load Plan—Some schools handle the problem 
by the assignment of nonteaching periods during the day in order to equalize 
assignments. Theoretically this is good, but the plan has certain practical 
limitations. It doesn’t bring in extra money, a factor which apparently must 
be taken into account. The day is a ten- or twelve-hour one instead of a nor- 
mal one unless the individual reports later or departs earlier than usual. And 
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if this is done, the individual ceases to be an effective member of the group 
because he cannot sponsor a home room, participate regularly in conferences, 
or take a normal share of committee work and related activities of the pro- 


fessional personnel. 
THE PRESENT PROBLEM 


All of the plans commented on above, including the Balanced Load Plan, 
are based on the assumption that major extra work and responsibilities must 
be paid for somehow. You pay in cash; or you pay by relieving the individual 
of a part of his normal responsibilities, and if you do this you are also paying 
in cash because other staff members must be employed to do what those who 
are relieved would normally do; or you pay through an activities program 
which limps along either because teachers finally become disinterested or lack 
sufficient motivation without the extra incentive of added earnings which can 
usually be earned in other odd jobs about the community. 


Involved in this whole problem are other and related fundemental con- 
siderations. Since athletics have led us to the horns of this dilemma, let’s ask 
ourselves some honest questions. Exactly what are the purposes of interscho- 
lastic athletics at the secondary school level? Is it not true that athletic coaches 
are often paid more for their work than others because of the pressure inci- 
dental to displaying their product each week before a paying public? Is it not 
time that secondary schools, like some of their college brothers, begin to con- 
sider more carefully the directions in which excessive preoccupation with ath- 
letics leads us? It may well be that television will do this for us as the paying 
customers dwindle away. In a few schools, among them being Cheltenham 
Township High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, the board of education 
pays the entire cost of the athletic program on the theory that such is a legiti- 
mate part of the total educational program. Costs are provided for in the an- 
nual budget the same as any other normal expense. No tickets are sold to 
either students or the public. This at one fell swoop eliminates the need for 
ticket sellers and ticket takers, and at the same time tends to relieve the ex- 
cessive pressures often felt by both coaches and players to win in order to at- 
tract crowds. Such a plan is by no means the total answer to the problem, 
but it provides a rational program to some degree. 

Another problem relates to the place of the whole matter of the so-called 
extracurricular activities program in the secondary school. Most of us will 
agree that these activities are as important as the more firmly established sub- 
jects in attaining the broad objectives of the American high school. This is 
very often recognized through the medium of an activities period or through 
scheduling manipulations which treat all the traditional school subjects and 
so-called extras on a comparable basis. The answer to the whole problem of 
incorporating new materials and new activities into the curriculum on a con- 
tinuing and current basis will be found only in a fundamental reconsidera- 
tion and reorganization of the secondary-school program. But this seems to be 
slow in coming, and we have an immediate problem with which to deal. 
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It would be nice if we could approach this topic as if we had a clean 
sheet of paper on which to write. Instead, we are hemmed about by the signs 
of the times, by the general climate of feeling in regard to wages and salaries 
in all groups, and by a recognition of the fact that we have to be realistic about 
the problem. The writer comes to the conclusions listed below with a certain 
degree of nostalgia for a time which is gone, and with some intellectual and 
spiritual resistance. But since we cannot reverse the clock or the calendar and 
since the present pressure of mounting living costs and the attendant tempta- 
tion to accept outside jobs in a war economy becomes more insistent than ever, 
the following principles or steps seem to be indicated if a sound and realistic 
resolution of the difficulties in regard to extra pay is to be achieved: 


1. Recognition of the fact that all teachers by contract assume a reason- 
able degree of responsibility for the general duties connected with maintain- 
ing a modern high-school program—While the days of making fire in the 
morning and sweeping out at night are over for teachers in most high schools, 
it remains a fact that there are many other “chores” to be done now which 
were not dreamed of in the good old days. There is still needed in the profes- 
sion a spirit of giving one’s self to the institution and the program with which 
one is connected without thought of remuneration for every extra job which 
is done. In fact this is what makes the difference between a live program of 
education and a deadly dull and monotonous one. All teachers should share 
alike in such activities as social affairs, clubs, school exhibits, parent-teacher 
affairs, staff and committee meetings. Extra pay should be concerned only 
with those activities which cannot be equitably distributed, or which are ob- 
viously apart from the normal work load. Items of extra pay should be re- 
duced to the minimum through careful consideration and management. It 
will be a sorry day for the teaching profession when everything must be meas- 
ured in terms of the clock watcher. Tribute should be paid here, however, 
to the large numbers of conscientious teachers who have given freely and fully 
of their efforts through the years—often without adequate recognition, to say 
nothing of being paid. 

2. Definition of the typical teaching day or load—What is the teacher’s 
task? How many hours and what duties are involved? If teachers are to share 
in the many general and common duties we must know what they are and 
the time involved. The suburban schools of the Philadelphia area are now 
engaged in a comprehensive study of teacher work load. Results of this sur- 
vey will be helpful in connection with this issue of extra pay. Such a study 
repeated in other areas would be valuable as an aid to understanding the prob- 
lem on a national scale. 

3. Consideration of the basic issues related to athletic activities and activ. 
ity programs in general—Only when these can be resolved on the sasis of edu- 
cational values will be on good grounds in considering extra pay for extra 
work, It is not within the province of this discussion to elaborate this point 


further than has already been indicated. 
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4. Recognition of the fact that duties can never be distributed in a com- 
pletely equitable manner—In the first place special types of ability are required 
as in coaching, debate, and dramatics. Second, some duties require the as- 
sumption of more responsibility than others, Third, some teachers participate 
more willingly than others. 

5. Recognition of the fact that we must pay for what we get—As has been 
previously indicated we pay in one way or another, willy-nilly. Since pay we 
must, careful attention should be paid to the development of the most ade- 
quate and equitable payment plan which can be developed. 

6. Creation of a system of payment indigenous to the local situation— 
The best system for a particular community is of course a function of local 
conditions, administrative relationships, and educational philosophy. How- 
ever, the unit or point system based on rather thorough job descriptions and 
job evaluations is, in the opinion of the writer, the fairest and most scien- 
tific approach to the problem. Plans of this type seem to be growing in popu- 
larity, at least in some sections of the country. With many schools now using 
some variation of the point of unit plan, there is now available a considerable 
body of experience in regard to this plan of meeting the issue of extra pay. 

The most unhappy feature of any system of cash payments for extra work 
is that emphasis is thereby placed on measuring contributions in terms of dol 
lars rather than of service to youth. When this attitude permeates the think- 
ing of school people to too great a degree there is trouble in drawing that 
fine line between extra pay duties and those normally a part of the regular 
assignment. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that the entire staff 
help develop the principles and philosophy for the school as a whole, and 
for extra pay as a part of that whole. Any plan should be the outgrowth of 
conferences and adequate deliberation by teachers and administrators together. 
As indicated above, definition of the normal work load will be important. 

7. Effective administration of the plan developed—Let no plan of this 
or any other kind of payment for extra work be regarded as a panacea or final 
solution. The administrator of any such plan has his problems. Continuing 
committees for review of the developed plan should be used and modifications 
provided if indicated. 

SUMMARY 

As I have attempted to indicate the matter of extra pay for extra work 
and extra responsibility is no longer the real issue. The major issue is con- 
cerned with how to pay fairly and adequately for those services which merit 
such treatment, and at the same time create and maintain a type of morale 
which places emphasis on the service motive in the teaching profession. Two 
requirements are basic to such morale. The first requirement is the payment 
of basic salaries commensurate with the work and the service rendered. The 
second requirement is a rededication on the part of the members of the pro- 
fession to the ideals which differentiate teaching from ordinary types of em- 
ployment. If these two requirements can be adequately met, the matter of 
extra pay for extra work will fall into place with reasonable effort and without 
impairment of professional morale in the ranks of our teachers, 
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The Issue of Added Compensation for Extra Responsibility 


or Extra Work 
Cc. E. HINCHEY 


HE issue of added compensation for extra responsibility or extra work is 

one of the important problems facing the teaching profession. How the 
problem is resolved nationally will have far reaching consequences. Many 
educators think the solution will ultimately be recognized as the threshold 
over which teachers enter into a greater professional responsibility or receive 
the label of “skilled worker.” It has even been suggested that the resolution 
of this problem may make of teachers “time clock punchers.” That differences 
of opinion exist on this issue is apparent to all—lay citizens, members of 
boards of education, and members of the teaching profession. 


MAJOR POINTS OF VIEW 

A point of view frequently expressed on the subject of extent and limi- 
tations of the responsibility of the teacher strongly implies that a teacher’s 
job is primarily that of giving instruction during time of regularly scheduled 
classes and that all other duties and responsibilities constitute “extras” over 
and beyond normal responsibility with respect to those services for which 
the professional salary is paid. 

Many members of the education profession take a less rigid point of view 
and include within the accepted scope of their responsibilities some associ- 
ated activities which they believe to be a natural development or outgrowth 
of regularly scheduled classroom work. Production of a newspaper may well 
be the outgrowth of a class in journalism and may require many hours of 
attention beyond the scheduled class periods. Opportunities for speech class 
students to secure speaking experience before various groups may require 
additional time for the teacher. Such service may be accepted willingly as an 
expected extension of responsibility and effort associated with the work of 
instruction of speech class. 

It is probably true that the above points of view are not associated with 
geographical location, size of school system, subject area, age, or sex of the 
teachers, but rather with the concept of “professionalism” held by individual 
teachers. 

Another point of view, and one held by large numbers of teachers, ex- 
presses the concept that a teachers job is the total job of helping to develop the 
intellectual, social, moral, and physical potentialities of the pupils. This con- 
cept implies responsibility for both formal and informal experiences. Persons 
supporting such a point of view may be expected to be quite flexible with 
respect to work hours and little inclined to associate responsibility with the 
concept of “regularly scheduled place and time.” 

A music teacher may properly be concerned not only with instructing 
in music but also with creating an appetite for good music and with helping 
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to provide the means of satisfying such a desire. Efforts in these areas may 
lead to extra hours devoted to preparation for concerts and to extra hours 
in the enlistment of community support for semi-professional and professional 
presentations, 

A logical outgrowth of an art class is an art club. An alert art teacher 
might be expected to desire such an association if she truly desires pro- 
longed art interest on part of her pupils. Such an extension of the classroom 
activities may very well lead to the sponsoring of student trips to art centers, 
fund-raising projects in order to secure means of bringing exhibits to the 
community, and evening association with citizens of the community also 
interested in promoting and enjoying this kind of cultural activity, Such 
interests on the part of the art teacher certainly will entail additional re- 
sponsibilities and hours of service. 


If students are expected to have experiences which will aid in their 
social development, opportunities for co-operative participation in group 
instruction must be provided as a part of the school program. Many teachers 
accept this concept and contribute to its fulfillment willingly by chaperoning 
parties, assisting with school visitations, and promoting activities which are 
primarily social in nature. 


A third point of view frequently expressed is agreement in principle 
with the foregoing ideas but with emphasis on the added concept that teach- 
ing jobs vary considerably with respect to time and responsibility; hence, 
those positions carrying the heaviest demands should also carry additional 
remuneration over and above the salary scheduled for a “normal teaching 
load.” It is this point of view which gives rise to the discussion now current 
in the education profession and entitled for purposes of this paper, “The 
Issue of Added Compensation for Extra Responsibility or Extra Work.” 


School systems have attempted to handle this problem in a variety of 
ways. Some have selected certain activities and agreed to pay the teacher 
assuming responsibility for the extra activity a lump sum over and above 
the regular salary. Other school systems have tried to solve the problem by 
adjusting the classroom teaching load of the person involved; i.e., equating the 
activity to one or two classroom periods and assigning to the teacher one or 
two fewer class periods in exchange for the added responsibility. Many school 
systems have negated the issue by defining the teacher’s job so as to definitely 
include all responsibilities which might come to the teacher by virtue of her 
position in the school and in the community, Only a very brief examination 
of data pertaining to the problem of extra compensation is possible within the 
limited length of this paper. 

PRESENT PRACTICES 

Many questionnaires have been circulated by school systems in efforts 
to learn what is being done with respect to this problem. Three such studies 
examined by the writer are particularly helpful because they give information 
briefly, specifically, and understandably. 
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A New York study,’ based on the questionnaire procedure, sought an 
answer to the question, “What is the present policy and practice regarding 
compensation for extra services in the high schools of New York State?” 
Fifty usable replies were received from 62 city superintendents, 76 from the 
100 village superintendents, and 279 from the 346 central schools. Chart I is a 
summary of the answers received to the question, “What is the policy of 
your school, or school system, with regard to compensation for extra services?” 


Chart I. SCHOOL POLICY REGARDING COMPENSATION FOR 
EXTRA SERVICES 











Central 
Type of Cities Villages Rural Total 
Compensations Sided 
Ichoois 
(1) Load compensation— 
no salary differential 6 (12%) 6 ( 8%) 57 (20%) 69 (16%) 
(2) extra-pay schedules 
for extra services 21 (42%) 29 (38%) 32 (11%) 82 (20%) 
(3) Included in basic 
salary 5 (10%) 13 (17%) 98 (359%) 116 (28%) 
(4) No pay or load 
compensation 4 ( 8%) 7 ( 9%) 52 (19%) 63 (16%) 
(5) Some combination of 
the above four 14 (28%) 21 (28%) 40 (15%) 75 (19%) 
TorTALs 50 76 279 405 





Further quotations from the study read, “The one striking difference in 
policy discovered in the study was that city and village schools in New York 
State are much more likely to have extra pay schedules for extra services than 
are central schools—42 and 38 per cent respectively as compared to 11 per cent. 
Conversely, central schools are much more likely to include extra pay for 
extra services in the basic salary—35 per cent compared to 10 and 17 per cent 
for the city and village superintendents.” An illustration of this latter practice 
is the procedure of some systems to pay physical education teachers perhaps 
$300 more at any given salary schedule step than is paid to regular “academic” 
teachers. 

Shaw and Krablin state in their report, “This study did not attempt to 
establish what is desirable policy or practice but the authors are convinced that 
teaching services should not be contracted for piecemeal and that negoti- 
ations should be on the basis of arriving at a salary which covers all the 
duties of a particular teacher. This should not be interpreted to mean that 
extra duties should be added to a teacher’s load without an increase in base 
pay or that certain teachers should have greater responsibilities without 
added remuneration.” 

The summary of the study (Shaw and Krablin) includes such statements 


as the following: 


1 John H. Shaw and George H. Krablin, “Extra Pay for Extra Services," ‘‘The Research Quarterly 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 21:3 October 1950, pp. 195-202. 
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1. Practically all schools have some type of extra pay for extra service policy 
but both policy and/or practice is confused or chaotic in many instances and 
even contradictory in a few. 

2. The program of extra pay for extra services has been carried so far in indi- 

vidual school systems that in some instances all duties outside of actual class 

meetings seem to have been contracted for on an individual piecemeal basis! 

Ihe only instance where all schools reporting gave extra pay for extra serv- 

ice was in city superintendencies for coaching football. Basketball was a 

close second with 88 per cent of the same group reporting extra pay. 


N 


A second source of much information on the subject of “Added Com- 
pensation for Extra Responsibility and Extra Work” is the Research Division 
of the National Education Association, Washington, D, C. One such study 
entitled, “Extra Pay tor Extra Duties, Cities over 100,000 in population, 1948- 
1949,” dated May, 1949, will be found most valuable to anyone interested in 
detailed reporting on the subject. It is based on a study of salary schedules 
from 70 cities with populations of 100,000 or greater. 

This study revealed that, “Six of the 14 salary schedules in cities of 
over 500,000 population and 13 of the 56 schedules from cities of 100,000 
to 500,000 population include differentials of the types covered by this memo- 
randum. Of the 19 schedules that included some kind of diffential, 7 
referred to differentials for athletics only; 9 included both athletics and other 
types of activities; and 3 referred in general terms to the provisions of dif- 
ferentials but did not include specific amount in the schedule.” 

Further, “Of the 16 schedules that included fixed amounts for athletic 
services, there was 13 in which the amounts mentioned could be computed 
on an annual basis. When a tabulation was made of the largest differential 
provided in each city, it was found that the amounts ranged from $200 to 
$825 and that the median was $450. 

In 1949 the City of Flint, Michigan, reported the results of a question- 
naire in a “Study of Extra Pay for Extra-Curricular Activities.” Forty-four 
cities throughout the country were represented. 

In this report 23 of the 44 cities stated that they paid extra remuneration 
for services rendered for boys’ intra-murals. The others indicated that they 
did not pay extra for such services, Thirteen of these cities paid extra for 
services for girls’ intra-murals while 26 others paid nothing additional for 
such services. 

With respect to extracurricular activities other than those associated with 
coaching and physical education, 16 cities reported that extra pay was pro- 
vided for those rendering such service while 28 cities allowed no additional 
pay for such services. 

Twenty-four of the 44 cities reported that they followed the practice of 
excusing teachers from some regular duties to compensate them for extra- 
curricular duties; 19 cities indicated they did not follow that procedure. 

SOME APPROACHES TO RESOLUTION OF PROBLEM 

For purposes of stimulating thought of possible solutions of the problem, 
several points of view are offered. The writer recognizes that any given solution 
would not be equally desirable in all communities, That an acceptable solution 
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to “The Issue of Added Compensation for Extra Responsibility or Extra 
Work” is not simple or singular is evident. The mimeographed report avail- 
able from the Research Division, National Education Association, entitled, 
“Extra Pay for Extra Work” (May 1947) in which are presented summaries 
of four addresses given at the American Association of School Administrators 
Convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on March 4, 1947, helps in orienting 
thinking on the subject. Some possible approaches to resolution of the pro- 


blem follow: 

. Units of responsibility and multiple salary schedule concept—Teaching posi- 
tions might be evaluated in terms of “units” of responsibilities involved. The 
salary schedule for any particular position would then be a function of the 
number of “units” of responsibility assigned that position. 

The flexible work day concept--Evaluate in terms of “units” the responsi- 
bility involved in each kind of teaching job. Using the single salary schedule 
concept, a teacher would then be assigned the same teaching load as any oth- 
er teacher. Such an arrangement would result in a more flexible work day 
schedule than is now commonly used; i.e., some teachers might begin the 
day's work at 8:00 a.m., 10:00 A.M., or noon. 

The additional responsibility, additional pay concept—This would mean the 
continuation of the practice now rather common; i.e., the assignment of cer- 
tain additional sums to be paid for the discharge of certain selected duties. 
All other phases of the “teaching load” problem would be resolved through 
definition of a “normal teaching load.” 

The hourly wage rate concept—This constitutes an acceptance of the “hour 
concept” often mentioned by teachers and the establishment of an hourly 
pay rate with all jobs placed on the hourly basis. 

Job description and multiple salary schedule concept—Carefully written job 
descriptions of each kind of teaching position might be made and evaluated. 
\ salary schedule or schedules might then be set up to pay as equitably as 
possible for services rendered in each kind of teaching position. 

The specific contract concept—The use of a contract form in employment of 
teachers which spells out in detail the scope of the job, coupled with a suffi- 
ciently attractive salary schedule, might insure selection of teachers willing to 
assume total responsibility of the job for the contracted salary. 

The professional job concept—The professional job concept in its fullest 
measure implies the establishment of the best possible professional salary 
schedule to be paid an individual who performs in the most efficient manner 
possible all responsibilities associated or related to the professional position he 
has voluntarily accepted. 

Many educators and informed lay persons believe the only realistic and 
sound approach to the solution of the problem, “The Issue of Added Com- 
pensation for Extra Responsibility or Extra Work,” lies in the last con- 
cept; i.e., the professional job concept. To segrnent the concept of a responsi- 
bility and to attach variable payments to the segments will probably lead 
eventually to the “hourly wage rate concept.” It is doubtful whether the 


two diametrically opposed concepts can exist for long together in the same 
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profession. 
IMPLICATIONS 
Teachers are at present expressing attitudes which sharpen the issue and 
which lend emphasis to its importance, Some teachers think that hours 
devoted to sponsoring intra-mural or varsity sports are no more difficult or 
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time-consuming than the same attention given to dramatics, speech, music, and 
a multitude of other responsibilities. Teachers who spend evenings and 
Saturdays in either paper work, reference selection, or group-planning activi- 
ties, rightly believe these activities to be important to youth and a part of the 
responsibility of the job. To accept a teaching position with full knowledge 
of the responsibilities associated with it and later to disclaim responsibility for 
some of the activities seems to be questionable procedure. 

How the issue is ultimately resolved will have far-reaching consequences 
to the teaching profession, That the resolution of the problem will be care- 
fully watched by the American public is certain. An issue so close to the 
interests and welfare of our American youth is certain to be reported upon daily 
in millions of American homes by the youth of the country. That the more 
than one million educators will seek the highest professional relationship with 


millions of young people is certainly to be desired. 





Tuesday, February 13, 2:30-4:15 P. M. 


Group I—Ballroom 
Cuarrman: R. G. Chamberlin, Principal, Rufus King High School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
1. David Cohen, Principal, George Westinghouse Vocational High School 


Brooklyn, New York 
W. S. Nyman, Director of Guidance and Curriculum, Centinela Valley 
Union High School, District, Lawndale, California 


What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs in the 
Large High School? 


LEMUEL R. JOHNSTON 


N thinking about the kinds of guidance programs, one is, of course, tempted 
to construct a basic skeleton of various parts and to rattle around the dry 
bones of such entities as Testing, Record Keeping, Vocational Libraries, In- 
terviewing, Research, Public Relations, Follow-up, Placement, Special Serv- 
ices, Career Days, Activities Programs, and the like. From these we could 
go on to disinter each vertebra separately to see what marrow, if any, there 
is in it, perhaps to end the rummage by uncovering what strange mechanisms 
keep the whole structure from flying apart in all directions. 

I shall resist the temptations of such educational vivisection at this time 
because it seems more worth-while to look at “the thing” as a whole and 
from a more distant vantage point at that. This, then, brings me not too un- 
naturally to the body of my remarks today! 

Lemuel R. Johnston is Principal of the Clifford Scott High School, East Orange, 


New Jersey. 
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Relationship to curriculum established 

I should like to point out at the outset that it is well the plural of the 
word “program” is used in the question proposed as a topic for this paper. 
Even though we are concerned with the large high school, let us say those 
having over 500 students, each individual school will have its own particular 
program. We might ask the question, “What kind of curriculum program 
for the large high school?” if we are to get a glimpse of the vistas revealed 
by a guidance program. For, in essence, guidance and counseling are insepa- 
rable aspects of every phase of the curriculum. The well-conceived program 
of guidance and counseling should be an expression of the philosophy of the 
school. Hence, there will be as many variations in programs of guidance and 
counseling as there will be in curricula. 
An expression of local conditions 

However, in order even to suggest what programs might be desirable, it 
is necessary to discuss briefly some of the conditions which will determine 
the precise pregram in a given school. One kind of condition may determine 
the program in one institution while in another a different set of conditions 
dictate a different approach, 
Basic principle 

Perhaps the most telling condition will be, “What does the administra- 
tion consider to be the function of guidance and counseling?” We mean here 
the principal, superintendent, and the board of education. To some degree, 
each board of education will have ideas on the subject. Often a board will 
have a heavy hand at least in the external design of a program of guidance 
and counseling. Usually, however, the nature of the program and its designs 
will be heavily determined by what the principal, in co-operation with the 
superintendent, conceives the purpose of guidance and counseling to be. 
Statement of two viewpoints 

Where, for example, the administration looks on guidance and counsel- 
ing as something separate and apart from the warp and woof of the educa- 
tional experiences of young people, and when it conceives the program to be 
an efficient piece of machinery from which students can get answers to their 
problems, we have one kind of program. If, on the other hand, the principal 
holds the belief that guidance and counseling provide an additional medium 
through which better growth of pupils is promoted toward the end that each 
pupil grows in the ability to solve his own problems, a still different program 
will develop. 

For example, to those who believe that guidance is telling rather than 
self-direction, the war that seems upon us poses some nice questions. Here 
we have a boy who may go directly into his father’s business. At the same 
time he has the funds to enter a college for, say, liberal arts training. While 
pondering the problem he passes the age of eighteen and Congress is eyeing 
his status very closely but not too candidly. Next September may see him in 
any number of places, perhaps very much alive and successful. Perhaps nei- 


ther of these... 
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Amid a world in contusion, with great statemen sorely perplexed and 
learned bodies scarce knowing where to turn, where are the teachers who can 
play Solomon with any assurance? Can we tell this young man exactly what 
to do with a life more his than ours? Do we have the foresight? the ability? 
the right? Or is it saner to help him gain mature self-guidance as he sets 
out on trails for which we can find no magical maps? 

It is evident, therefore, that the ultimate program, either consciously or 
unconsciously, will reveal the insight which the administration has into the 
nature of guidance and counseling and into the purposes of a guidance and 
counseling program, 

BROAD SCOPE OF DESIRABLE PROGRAMS 

Having had its inception in the Boston YMCA’s excursions on the seas 
of vocational guidance, it is not strange that a rather matter-of-fact, practical 
approach, predicated upon financial return and fitness for a job, has been 
our starting point. But from there we have travelled far, and today though 
the whole concept of guidance and counseling is an evolving one, we go be- 
yond the limitations of telling pupils what to do and giving them the an- 
swers, Though we are “in transit” as it were, we are headed toward the day 
when the services of guidance and counseling will be so amply and so well 
administered that the outcome will be to lead each student to meet success- 
fully his needs and to discover his aptitudes and talents. Thus administered 
and thus integrated with his educational experiences, pupils will more nearly 
attain their greatest possible growth. 

Programs of guidance and counseling fifty vears from now will, no doubt, 
be quite different from those of today. If those of us who are now on the 
“ground floor,” so to speak, as well as the colleges and universities which will 
train future teachers to work unifiedly, the year 2000 should find every teach- 
er far more competent in the skills and techniques of guidance and counsel- 
ing than the most expert are today. 

Skills must be acquired 

That skills are involved, that techniques can be learned, is as true of 
guidance and counseling as it is of teaching. Although the best guidance is 
always a normal, natural part of the child’s experience, it is not, to borrow 
a phrase from Tin Pan Alley, “doin’ what comes naturally!” If we are to 
learn and if those who follow are to reach their goal, all school personnel need 
to learn and to practice certain guidance principles: to recognize the need of 

each child for something infinitely more important than subject matter; to 
find a way of meeting that need through the normal channels of communica- 
tion with the child; and to align the thinking of the classroom teacher with 
that of all other school personnel who are in more specialized areas. To ad- 
ministration falls the task of providing means and opportunities to make 
the adoption and practice of these principles possible. 


An early step in this direction would be to halt, in so far as practical, the 
creation of more and more specialists in the guidance field. The very creation 
of a “class guide” or an “adviser” whose duty it is to give students informa- 
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tion which, with remote supervision, they can get for themselves is an ex- 
ample. 
Unify rather than over-specialize 

As an illustration, while the need for a “college adviser” might well con- 
tinue to exist as long as the complexities of college admission remain in their 
present state, there is little excuse for the college adviser to do more than to 
advise in those situations where an expert’s advice is needed. College cata- 
logs are available to pupils and to teachers in general. Entrance requirements 
are usually well stated. Pupils and teachers should be aware of the offerings 
of their particular schools. Why, then, the mystery of college admissions? 
and why the high priest of the mystery who must be consulted periodically? 
The existence of such a condition tends to divorce rather than to unify the 
teaching function and the guidance function. Our aim should be to provide 
means for unifying them. 

A REFLECTION OF CONTROLLING CONDITIONS 

Regardless of what the vision of the principal may be, if his staff is quite 
mature in the sense that it feels it has “arrived,” the school cannot have just 
any kind of guidance program any more than it can have just any kind of 
curriculum. Because the two are inseparable, they must be dealt with to- 
gether and they must develop together. Ideally, the most desirable program 
should be the goal of all. But if what is ideal is not in harmony with the 
minds and hearts of those who operate the school, then the program will have 
to be adjusted to fit the people who are there. A great deal is lost in savage 
battles that often go on between building cliques who consider guidance one 
thing and curriculum another. 
Training of Staff 

Of the many conditions which have a bearing on the design of a pro- 
gram, perhaps the most important is the training of the staff. If a faculty is 
composed of teachers whose training took place when the guidance concept 
was almost unknown, a two-fold approach which seeks to develop staff under- 
standing as well as pupil help must be devised. In such a situation where the 
staff considers that its purpose is to teach and that guidance is no part of the 
teaching function, guidance and counseling may necessarily have to fall upon 
the shoulders of one or more specialized people. 
Community support 

Another important condition is community support. Guidance and coun- 
seling, rightly used, are ways of greatly improving an educational program. 
With the understanding that we as professional people have of the implica- 
tions of the statement, we may agree that good education costs more than 
poor education. (We grant that poor education is always expensive and by 
“good education” we mean a well-rounded program as opposed to a purely 
academic one.) Hence, just how much service can be provided, especially in 
the field of counseling, is a matter of expense. Education which utilizes coun- 
seling becomes tremendously individualized. In a given day, through group 
techniques, a teacher may come in contact with a hundred or more pupils, 
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but in counseling, one adviser may not see more than ten or twelve people in 
a given day. We would be shocked if our family physician tried to diagnose 
and treat 150 patients a day! To change the figure, mass conversions may be 
spectacular but are not necessarily soul saving. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to see that the educational background of 
the community, its wealth, what happens to the graduates of the school, in- 
fluence of pressure groups, ratio of childless (or grown children’s) homes to 
the child-in-school home, political considerations, debt limit of the commu- 
nity, the teacher-pupil load, to mention only some of the considerations, all 
help to determine the extent of a program of guidance and counseling in a 
given school, 

Objectives of graduates 

In a school where 40 to 50 per cent of the students are » dealand for col- 
lege entrance, pressures for certain types of services will be much greater 
than in another school where only ten per cent are college bound. In the for- 
mer, considerable expertness must be acquired in college admissions, availa- 
bility of scholarships, entrance examinations, etc. In the latter, more atten- 
tion must be paid to the matter of placement and vocational guidance, The 
objectives of the graduates, therefore, may place emphasis upon one or an- 
other aspect of the guidance and counseling program just as these objectives 
may be reflected in the curriculum itself, 

In our attempt to provide guidance and counseling to as many children 
as possible, means which are presently available in the community should 
not be overlooked. Many cities through their recreation departments, through 
social agencies such as the YMCA and YWCA are rich in opportunities for 
guiding youth. In most cases, these groups are eager and willing to work 
with school authorities. [t is well for us to investigate these offerings for they 
must be understood if they are to be used with full effectiveness. 


Use of religious and social agencies 

Not the least, and possibly the most important of these “outside groups” 
are the churches. Many of them have planned youth programs. Their influ- 
ence is tremendous for in most cases full parental support is behind them. In 
those instances, therefore, where a balanced harmony exists between the 
churches and schools of a community, we are not likely to find a fear of criti- 
cism but instead we discover one group re-enforcing the other. (I am not 
speaking now of the controversial aspects of church-school relationships such 
as “released time” for religious instruction, ete. But I am thinking of innu- 
merable instances of which we do not read in the papers where churches and 
schools in a community have attacked a problem concerning a group or an 
individual from different angles and, together, have achieved results that are 
gratifying.) 

Although we must always refrain from a mixture of church and school, 
it is well to reflect that for well over three thousand years churches have been 
developing an expertness in a field that is just now opening to the educa- 
tional system—group guidance and individual counseling. Whatever churches 
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or social agencies in a given community offer or do not offer, therefore, modi- 
hes the task of school guidance. 


Educational objectives of teaching personnel 

Finally, a very large determining factor, quite as important as the basic 
principle concerning the administration’s attitude, is: “What are the educa- 
tional objectives of the staff?” If a large percentage of the faculty conceive 
education to be “training the mind” and acquisition of subject-matter, and 
if they look upon guidance and counseling as incidental frills set up to give 
one or two staff members easy jobs, one kind of program will develop. But 
if the staff for the most part conceives education to be a means whereby the 
needs of youngsters as individuals and as members of a group are met and met 
in such ways that these young people increase in the various competencies 
needed to be good human beings and effective, participating citizens, guid- 
ance and counseling take on a different cast. Many opportunities for group 
techniques will be found. Individual staff members will have individual con- 
ferences, quite apart from a planned program but as need exists and as the 
appropriate occasion presents itself. Guidance, in such a situation, becomes so 
integrated with the teaching act that it is no longer treated separately—and 
this is as it should be. 

ASPECTS OF A DESIRABLE PROGRAM FOR THE PRESENT 


Since the purpose of this paper is not to outline specific techniques (that 
has been done well and competently by many others), we will assume that 
the school which is alert to the possibilities for better education through guid- 
ance and counseling is making appropriate use of testing, that it has an ac- 
tivities program which meets the needs of the particular community, that 
proper records are kept and used, that research is being employed, that both 
community and students are helped through the placement program, etc. 
Those mentioned and many other facets of a guidance program will be a part 
of the school that is trying to find its way. 

But beyond these specific sallies on the sea of guidance, what are some 
of the aspects of a desirable program for the present? The most desirable 
program, it would seem to me, is one in which there is a continuous effort 
to promote the right staff concept of the function of guidance and counsel- 
ing. This, usually, can best be done by having all members participate in as 
many phases of the program as their experiences, training, and insight will 
permit. 

For example, it would seem that a large part of the problems pertaining 
to registration, selection of courses, seeing that selections are in harmony with 
pupils’ objectives might, with proper instructions, be administered and car- 
ried on in the homeroom. 

In many large high schools this service is performed by class guides who 
are freed from teaching for about half of the school day. The homeroom 
teacher assists the students to carry forward decisions arrived at in conference 
with the class guide. This practice seems out of harmony with the idea of 
having a large part of the staff participate in those areas of guidance and 
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Sesides, the class guide method 





counseling where its competency warrants. 
is much more expensive. 

Obviously, not every stafi member can become expert in everything. There 
will of necessity be one or more people, depending upon the size of the school, 
to whom pupils can go when the nature of their problem requires more spe- 
cific information than the classroom teacher can be expected to possess. How- 
ever, the homeroom teacher becomes the pivot around which an area of guid- 
ance revolves, specialists advise and re-enforce, and many teachers grow in 
their understanding of the guidance and counseling function, More important, 
they recognize their own importance in it. 

Another area of guidance in which many staff members can participate 
is that of orienting new students, Talks can be made about various areas of 
the school by different teachers and administrative personnel. These talks 
can be followed up in both homeroom and classroom. In fact, if the job is 
to be well done, it is necessary that much of the work be done in these places. 

Perhaps the most noticeable aspect of a “program” such as we are talk- 
ing about here is the apparent absence of a program as such. Because of the 
diversified approaches made through many media by many staff members, 
there might appear to be very little of the formal type of program. But it 
must, nevertheless, be recognized that a program does exist when all of the 
things, yea more, which would be done by specialists devoting full time to an 
area get done with relish by many people who have the time, training, and 
insight to do them. The most impertant result of such a program is to bring 
each staf? member closer to the day when the word “guidance” may be for- 
gotten because its function will have become an integral part of the function 


of the true teacher. 


What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs in the 
Large High School? 
WILLIS E. DUGAN 


SIGNIFICANT responsibility rests with the large high schools of the 

nation for leadership in developing and demonstrating effective pro- 
grams of guidance and counseling service. The nature of the guidance pro- 
grams and the extent to which provisions are made for counseling services 
have been determined to a rather marked degree by the size of the school. 
While the general level of development of guidance services in the nation’s 
schools is far from adequate, recent local surveys of guidance practice tend to 
suggest that the large high schools provide a wider range of specific services 
and account for a larger number of staff assigned or given released time for 
counseling duties. 

However, the picture is far from encouraging even in the larger high 


Willis E. Dugan is Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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schools. Certain data are available from U. S. Office of Education surveys of 
counselors and guidance workers in the public secondary schools for the years 
1937-38 and 1945-46.* In 1937-38 the data reveal 2,286 counselors devoting 
half-time or more to guidance activities. The 1945-46 figures show a total of 
8,229 individuals whom their administrators called a “counselor” or guidance 
worker without designation as to the amount of time spent on guidance duties. 

While the number of school staff members designated as “counselors” 
has increased, it is significant that only about one sixth, or 4,168 public high 
schools, reported such guidance workers out of 23,314 schools that filled out 
the survey questionnaire. Thus, for our total of approximately seven million 
pupils in public high schools, the ratio is roughly one “counselor” (with 
amount of time or training for counseling unknown) for about each 900 
pupils. For that group of one out of every six high schools reporting “coun- 
selors” in 1945-46, the ratio is one counselor for 398 pupils. These figures 
must be interpreted in light of the fact that five out of six high schools did 
not report any guidance workers and the additional fact that the number of 
counselors devoting as much as half-time or more to guidance functions is 
not definitely known. 

Obviously, wide variations in counselor-pupil ratio exist even in large 
high schools that report such staff members. For example, it is reported by 
Zeran and Jones that in one city there were 13 counselors designated in a high 
school with an enrollment of 2,294 pupils while at another school within the 
same city there were only two counselors even though the school population 
was 2,757. In another state, one city high school of 1,664 pupils had five coun- 
selors, while another one with 1,965 pupils had only one counselor. 

Current recommendations found in the literature on guidance suggest a 
ratio of one full-time counselor for each 350 pupils or the equivalent in terms 
of one daily counseling hour for each 50 pupils as the minimum counseling 
service provided for high-school pupils. Administrative policy, the availability 
of qualified teachers to release for part-time counseling duties, and the parti- 
cular needs of various schools in carrying out a planned program of guidance 
services will determine whether a school can best serve with fewer counselors 
with more time or more counselors who are released part-time from classroom 
teaching duties. 

THE OHIO STUDY 

Evidence regarding the adequacy of guidance services is available in 
nearly every state through various types of local survey studies.’ In 1949 a 
group of principals in five counties in Ohio co-operated in a study aimed at 
the improvement of guidance services. They asked, in one phase of their 
study, 603 high-school seniors to give their reactions in a checklist to various 
aspects of their school experience and to indicate what some of their problems 
were. The responses reported in a mimeographed summary prepared by Dr. 


1Zeran, Franklin, and Jones, Galen. ‘‘The National Picture of Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Service’ Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. October, 1948. 
2 Hartley, David, ‘“‘Guidance Today: Study Reveals Seven Major Problems." The Clearing House: 


Vol. 23; May, 1949. 
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George Hill of Ohio University* were grouped by three classes of schools: 
small, medium and large. Some indication of the need for more adequate 
guidance and counseling may be evidenced by the report of 351 seniors from 
the larger high schools. Much the same type of evidence could be found in 
practically every section of the country, suggesting the value of this con- 
structive and critical approach taken by a group of principals who were sin- 
cerely interested in the improvement of their schools’ guidance services. 
Less than half of the seniors, 44 per cent, answered “yes” to the question: 
“Is there anyone in your school to whom you can go with confidence for help 


in solving any personal problem?” 
Fifty-seven per cent answered “No” to the question: “Have you made any 


definite plans for further schooling or employment after graduation?” 
Sixty-three per cent answered “No” to the question: “Have you received 
school help in deciding what your future vocation will be?” 
Only half of the seniors indicated that their planning for high-school courses 


had been carefully thought out. 
Only one out of nine seniors reported that they had regular conferences 


with a faculty member who counseled them on personal, educational, and 


vocational planning. 
Forty-three per cent responded “Yes” to the question: “Do you have per- 


sonal problems which you would like to talk over with someone?” 
This type of opinion survey based on a small sampling is difficult to 


evaluate. As indicated only a few examples of some of the most critical items 
are reported here as illustrations of what might be learned by going directly to 
the students presumably served by the guidance program, However, as one 
of several techniques used by one group of principals, it represents a useful 
means of exploring the effectiveness of certain instructional and guidance 
services. 
THE MODERN TREND 

Within the framework of modern secondary-school education, it is ap- 
parent that school principals and their faculties are giving increasing attention 
to the need for and provision of guidance and counseling services. An encour- 
aging trend in the past decade is the development of a more accepted view- 
point that guidance is not a separate and self-contained program. Guidance 
and instruction must function together as inseparable and integrated parts of 
the total educational process. Every classroom teacher, administrator, coun- 
selor, and specialized staff member has guidance relationships and responsi- 
bilities in some degree with students, parents, and other agencies within the 
community. Guidance is “not the sole prerogative of a special department, 
bureau or clinic. Such a function is part of what every teacher does in under- 
standing, motivating, and guiding the learning of each student. It includes 
the parent-teacher conferences, the principal’s interview with a misbehaving 
boy, the librarian’s search for occupational information to be used by students 
in social studies class, the nurse’s concern and follow-up of a child’s repeated 
absences for illness, the club leader’s efforts to help a shy new student become 
accepted in an activity group, a counselor’s interview with a student, and the 


* Hill, George. “Survey of High School Students’ Opinions as an Aid to Improvement of Guidance 


Services Athens, Ohio 


Ohio University, College of Education. 1950. Mimeo. 10 pp. 
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case study conference held by a group of teachers to understand more ade- 
quately a particular student. In short, the guidance point of view can and 
should permeate all teaching and specialized educational services of the school. 
Out of such an emphasis may develop more specific guidance services, a 
counselor or co-ordinator of guidance activities, and a more effective use of 
information so that the teacher can stress the learning of individual students 


94 


rather than the teaching of a course of study. 

Actually the basic purposes and functions of guidance are not greatly 
different in the large high school as contrasted with the small school, Such 
features as administrative organization and co-ordination of guidance services 
and staff become somewhat complex. Such differences as do exist are related 
in some degree to differences among schools in such charactristics as: (a) ex- 
tensiveness and flexibility of curricular offerings, (b) size of faculty, budget, 
and facilities sufficient to permit provision of guidance staff, (c) wide range 
of background and experience of teaching staff, (d) existence of a variety of 
community resources of guidance purposes, (e) varied industrial and business 
employment opportunities and accessibility of various types of post-high school 
training facilities, (f) availability of specialized services, such as health, 
mental hygiene, visiting teachers, child guidance clinics and psychological 
services, and special classes for handicapped, remedial services, placement offi- 
ces, social service agencies, and the like. Generally the availability of some of 
these resources will be found within the reach of the large high school, thus 
imposing the larger responsibility for accepting leadership in guidance develop- 
ment and the demonstration of concrete, effective practices. 


EVALUATING THE GUIDANCE SERVICES OF A SCHOOL 

In the large high school, as with modern secondary schools of any 
size, we do not lack for guidance objectives. While we are well aware of many 
specific services that are essential, each school might well examine the extent 
to which some of the following are included in their planned guidance pro- 
gram: (1) individual and group orientation procedures for new students; 
(2) comprehensive appraisal data and cumulative records which enable all 
staff members to understand more thoroughly the students they teach and 
counsel; (3) educational counseling on the choice of courses appropriately 
related to individual abilities and future plans; (4) vocational information, 
counseling and try-out leading to appropriate vocational goals and plans; 
(5) Personal counseling as needed in assisting students to more realistic 
self-understanding, an insight into their needs and problems, and realization 
of appropriate courses of action; (6) group guidance procedures and activities 
leading to more effective social behavior and attitudes; (7) placement and 
follow-up of all students who drop out or graduate, with equal emphasis upon 
those in vocational training and employment as compared with those in col- 
lege training and professional employment; and (8) continuous evaluation of 
guidance and counseling services as they are geared in with the total program 


4 Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Duban, Willis E. Guidance Procedures in High School. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1950 
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of the high school and their adequacy in meeting student needs. These spe- 
cifics, we generally recognize and accept. Our main problem is activation 
of such a balanced program with all that it implies in terms of administrative 
leadership, high quality teaching staff, trained counselors, facilities and ma- 
terials, reduced teaching loads and teacher-pupil ratio, and continuous in-serv- 


service training. 


Group II—Ballroom 
Cuatrman: Carl G. FI. Franzen, Professor of Secondary Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Roy O Billett, Professor of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 
Robert E. Kelly, Principal, Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
Raphiel Teagle, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


How Can the Senior High School Curriculum Be 


Improved? 
HAROLD A. FERGUSON 
— it would be impossible in the allotted twenty minutes to 


deal adequately with such a subject as the improvement of the senior 
high school curriculum. Perhaps the time can best be used by describing a 
few significant experiences with the hope that additional ideas will be brought 
out in the discussion. It is true that no one has the answers which would 
apply to all situations. However, there are some practical considerations which 
could be helpful to any high school trying to do something about its curricu- 
lum problems. 

It should be emphasized that the suggestions to follow have come from 
experiences of the last seven years in the Montclair High Schooi. During this 
period of time there has been growing awareness of the value of good teachers 
and the absolute need of a philosophy of education which is not a mere paper 
statement. Good teachers are important — in fact, so important that without 
them little can be done to improve the curriculum. Also essential, if changes 
in the offerings of the high school are contemplated, is a basic philosophy, a 
statement which must have grown out of the thought and experiences of the 
teachers if it is to be used and to mean anything. 

The following five brief statements by no means are intended to give 
the impression that any one school has solved even a few of its curriculum 
problems but rather to suggest an approach which can be made in any school: 


Harold A. Ferguson is Principal of the Montclair High School, Montclair, New 


Jersey. 
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1. Improvement must come through the teachers. 

2. Teachers must be encouraged to experiment. 

3. Provision should be made for general education. 

4. Curriculum revision needs lay participation. 

5. A more realistic approach must be made in the preparation of ma- 

terials of instruction. 

Each of these five statements, of course, needs to be expanded. 

1. Teachers must participate. Plans for improving the curriculum will 
not amount to much if they are handed to the faculty from the superintendent, 
principal, or research department. In view of the fact that it is the teachers 
who are in the best position to influence the work of the classroom, curriculum 
revision must begin with them. All good teachers realize that any likelihood 
of arousing interest and enthusiasm among pupils in the classroom is not 
strong unless they are given the opportunity to try out some of their own 
ideas. The same principle applies, of course, to members of a school faculty. 

How, then, shall a beginning be made? Obviously, before teachers can 
be induced to participate to a marked degree in curriculum revision, some- 
thing needs to happen which will touch things off. It may be an evaluation 
of the school or a special study of some kind — drop-outs, perhaps — or the 
question of what becomes of the school’s graduates. It could be a question 
which may have pussed almost unnoticed at a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting. Someone — it could be the principal or some alert teacher — should 
be able to recognize in the unusual occurence possibilities which can serve 
as the spark. 

The next step might assume the form of setting up a committee. Again, 
however, the important question of how the committee should be formed pre- 
sents itself. Democratic procedure would suggest that members of a high 
school faculty should elect their own Curriculum Committee. Some doubt 
could exist, however, whether such an election would always be satisfactory. 
Actually, there could be the false assumption that members of a faculty are 
interested with the result that just another committee would be selected. 

To get started, therefore, a far-seeing principal might find it necessary 
to appoint a few key members of his faculty to serve as trail blazers. Then, if 
this small committee exercises extreme care to keep in close touch with the 
rest of the faculty through staff meetings, bulletins, and conferences, it is 
probable that in the course of time the support of an increasing number of 
teachers will be gained. Progress, of course, would have to be slow. Several 
years might elapse, for example, before any significant achievement should 
be expected. 

Few people who have not had the experience of serving on a Curriculum 
Committee realize how much time meetings can consume, particularly if 
teachers feel free to express their own opinions. In the process of encouraging 
faculty participation, therefore, it should be kept in mind that it is only fair 
to provide school time for the work of this group. At least one teaching period 
a day should be reduced from the daily teaching schedule of each member 
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of the committee to provide time for regular meetings as well as for con- 
ferences with teacher, pupil, and other community groups. 

2. People seem to learn by trying. Granted that curriculum revision must 
be brought about in the course of the daily work of a strong group of teachers, 
added willingness must exist on the part at least of some members of the 
faculty to participate in varied types of experimentation. This atmosphere 
of investigation assumes greater importance in the light of its effect in spread- 
ing ideas of possible improvement among all of the teachers. In making a 
start in this direction certainly every school can point to a few members of 
the faculty who are willing to assume the initiative. 

Experimentation might begin with attempts to adapt courses of study. 
Such courses as Applied Mathematics, Physical Science, Home Management, 
Consumer Education, Retail Selling, Senior Problems, General Music, Radio- 
English, Journalism, Practical Chemistry, and various types of shop, art and 
craft work are not unusual and readily lend themselves to adaptation. Other 
experiments might take the form of a breakdown in the boundaries between 
traditional subjects. In a number of schools two or more teachers have co- 
operated in such subjects as English on the one hand and either Art, History, 
Biology, or even Geometry on the other, with class groups remaining together 
for two or three periods a day. Similar fusion with both classes taught by the 
same teacher in a double period each day has also provided interesting results 
in some schools. Sometimes, teachers of such subjects as History and English 
have tried to correlate their work in the teaching of a single unit of a subject 
for the purpose of avoiding repetition and at the same time of directing special 
significance to some period of history or literature. Another idea suggested 
frequently in the educational literature sets up for the work of each grade in 
the high school broad aims to which the subjects carried by the pupils each 
year would make some kind of contribution. Practical applications of this 
particular suggestion are not easy to find at the present time, making difficult 
a critical appraisal of this plan of organizing subject matter. 

In mentioning these various types of experimentation, it cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that there is no intention of urging the adoption of 
any one curriculum pattern. The point is that good teachers are likely to bring 
about improvements if they work in an atmosphere in which they are en- 
couraged to try out their own ideas. 

3. Another area where improvements can be made and where experi- 
mentation can be profitable is in the field of general education. In the light 
of present world conditions, it would seem that every thoughtful person would 
realize the importance of a common background of information and ideals 
to a well-informed citizenry. However, weaknesses appear, caused in part by 
the system observed in many high schools of electing school subjects. Any 
pupil, for example, may specialize to such an extent that it becomes impossible 
to find a common core of subjects which would be regarded as essential to 
the welfare of a democratic nation. Therefore, it would seem that every stu- 


dent in high school, whether or not be is planning to go to college, should 
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be exposed to at least a few common learnings. These might take the form 
of graduation requirements in English, American History, Health Education, 
and Citizenship Training. Other items of such general interest as vocational 
information, study techniques, preparation for home and family living, auto- 
mobile driver education, and orientation to the customs and traditions of the 
school could be added. Obviously, the additional reading, research, organiza- 
tion of materials, and individual guidance given to pupils place a sufficiently 
heavy and additional load on teachers who volunteer for general education 
instruction that allowances should be made in their daily teaching assign- 
ments. To be specific, if the teaching load in a school is five classes added to 
homeroom responsibilities, teachers of general education or the core curricu- 
lum could justifiably be assigned to not more than four classes with a home- 
room. 

4. The support of the public is essential. Teachers will find that many 
interesting suggestions will come from conferences with pupils and with lay 
groups. Furthermore, the better understanding of the school program gained 
in these meetings by the layman is certain to result in increased support by 
citizens when requests are made for financial support. 

Such controversial subjects as sex education or preparation for marriage 
in Home and Family Living courses, for example, would make community 
support absolutely necessary before any final decision is made to include 
material of this nature in the school’s program of studies. To state the matter 
pointedly and briefly, since the school belongs to the community, why not 
try to discover what the community is willing to support? 

5. Unquestionably, the most pressing problem confronting teachers at 
the present time is the question of how to deal with slow-learning groups. No 
matter how far teachers go in attempting to appeal to the needs of these 
pupils, interest is difficult to obtain. In many instances even the shop teacher 
claims that the achievement of this type of pupil is no better in the shop than 
it is in his other subjects. Are the difficulty of learning and the lack of in- 
terest caused by the fact that books are still used too much as the chief source 
of the problems which are presented to this group? Visits to high schools all 
over the country indicate a widespread desire among teachers for help as they 
work with the slow learner. 

Is it possible that the Citizenship Education Project, which is being spon- 
sored at the present time by Teachers College, Columbia University, may 
help to focus attention on the importance of a more realistic approach to 
curriculum problems? This unusually interesting experiment is attempting to 
encourage the improvement of citizenship training offered in Social Studies 
courses. The measure of successful instruction is to be judged by the develop- 
ment of desirable pupil attitudes as well as by pupil-citizen ways of reacting. 
If this Project, financed by the Carnegie Foundation, is successful in proving 
that a more realistic approach helps social studies teachers in the development 
of good pupil attitudes, perhaps the idea of making a more realistic approach 
in other subjects will be strengthened. 
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Consider for a moment the illustration of the teaching of Retail Selling. 
It is common practice in this area not only to give vocational training in mer- 
chandizing but also to present an opportunity to provide instruction in the 
related subjects of English and Mathematics. In addition, it is possible also 
for the instructor to give attention to other important matters such as public 
relations, consumer education, elementary psychology, as well as to the de- 
velopment of skill in judging the quality of materials and workmanship of 
the different articles which may be placed on sale. Since a considerable num- 
ber of high school graduates will choose a vocation involving selling in some 
form, the inclusion of Retail Selling in the curriculum would not be difficult 
to justify. Unfortunately, however, good retail selling teachers either are 
difficult to find or they are discouraged by the requirements for certification, 
conditions which have prevented some schools from offering this opportunity 
to students. Furthermore, many high schools are so cramped for space that 
it would be difficult to provide what is regarded as one of the essentials for 
such a course —a room which could be used either as a school store or as a 
merchandizing laboratory. However, it is important to point out that the 
high schools already able to offer good courses in Retail Selling seem to be in 
agreement on the effectiveness of instruction which can be related directly 
to the problems of earning a living. 

It should not be difficult to take similar steps in developing more realistic 
instruction in citizenship training, using a foreign language, Physics, Chem- 
istry, the encouragement of good reading, health instruction in Biology, voca- 
tional proficiency in commercial subjects, character education in meeting 
school requirements, automobile driver instruction, racial tolerance, getting 
along with other people, worthy use of leisure, and good sportsmanship. At 
the same time, it probably will always be more difficult to make subjects like 
Algebra, Geometry, formal grammar, and foreign language composition life- 
like even though schools must continue to include these offerings in thei 
programs of studies. Progress is being made, however, even in these subjects. 

In concluding, perhaps enough has been said about teacher participation, 
the need for experimentation, general education, lay assistance, and contacts 
made by the school with the community to give proper emphasis to the idea 
that the curriculum will be improved largely through the work of good 
teachers. Sometimes these teachers will be found to have unusual ability when 
they are first employed. More frequently, however, they grow and develop on 
the job if the administrator helps to bring about conditions which are suitable. 
Thus, the process of curriculum making is never ending. Typical of all growth, 
no point can ever be reached when the job can be regarded as finished. 
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How Can the Senior High School Curriculum Be 


Improved 
Cc. W. SANFORD 


UR topic, “How Can the Senior High School Curriculum be Improved,” 

begs a number of crucial questions, and it probably provokes as many 
answers as there are persons in this room. One crucial and very interesting 
question which we might examine is, “Is there a very large and restrictive 
barrier to curriculum improvement in our senior high schools, a certain num- 
ber one barrier?” While none of us can definitely prove an affirmative or a 
negative answer, the Steering Committee of the Illinois Secondary-School 
Curriculum Program (ISSCP) approved, and schools in Illinois have recently 
started to test, one hypothesis. This hypothesis was suggested by studies! 
which have been conducted during the past three years in approximately 300 
secondary schools in Illinois. 

The hypothesis stems, in part, from the belief that our biggest job in 
curriculum improvement is that of meeting the real-life needs of boys and 
girls. The hypothesis is that meeting these needs is possible only when the 
entire faculty, under the leadership of the principal and the tutelage of the 
teachers directly concerned in each instance (1) decide together the purposes 
of each of the subject or service areas of the school; (2) decide together which 
of the accepted purposes of each subject or service area are and which are not 
currently being embodied in the program of the school; (3) decide together 
what can and should be done to implement those of the accepted purposes in 
each subject or service area which are currently being neglected; and (4) col- 
laborate with at least a panel of representative patrons and pupils in these 
deliberations since it is essential that they understand, approve, and support 
the program of the school. Three assumptions, each of which appeared to be 
valid in the schools of Illinois, underlie this hypothesis: 

1. that, although good teaching can be done by teachers working in the face of the 
uninformed indifference of their colleagues, the best possible program in any 
given subject or service area of the school is likely to be initiated or to endure 
to the degree that its purposes and program are understood, accepted, and sup- 
ported by the entire faculty, i. e., by all the teachers in all the subject and 
service areas of the school; 


‘Hand, Harold C., Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program, Circ. Ser. A, No. 51. ISSCP Bul. No. 2. Office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, May, 1949. 

Allen, Charles M., How to Conduct the Holding Power Study. Cire» Sét: A., No. 51 ISSCP Bulletin 
No. 3. Office of the State Superintendent of Public instruction. Springfield, Illinois, May, 1949. 

Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition Costs Study. Circ. Ser. A, No. 51, ISSCP Bul. 
No. 4, Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Springfield; Illinois, May, 1049. 

Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Participation in Extra-Class Activities Study. Circ. Ser. A, 
No. 51, ISSCP Bul. To. 5; Office of the State Superintendent of Puovlic Phstruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
May, 1949.  @hse pit ; 

Lovelass, Harry D., How to Conduct the Study of the Guidance Services of the School. Circ. Ser. 
A. No. 51. ISSCP Bul. No. 6, Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Mlinois. 
May, 1949 . / 7 4h 

C. W. Sanford is Director of the Illinojs Secondary-School Curriculim Program, 
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2. that, as matters now stand, secondary school teachers typically understand (and 
hence are capable of intelligently accepting and effectively supporting) the 
purposes and programs of but one or two, or at best but a very few, of the 
“other” subject and service areas of their school; 

3. that, in consequence, secondary school teachers too frequently not only fail 
to support but at times even unwittingly hinder or obstruct the desirable things 
which their fellow teachers are attempting to do in or through the “other” 


subject and service areas. 
Before turning to the ways by which the hypothesis is being tested, it 


may be apropos to cite a number of data which led to the formulation of the 
hypothesis. The first set of data related to school population. They pointed, 
as all of you know, to the fact that in the average community there will be 
about 50% more youth of high school age in 1959-61 than there were in 1945. 
One of two things must happen at this time. Either school revenues will 
have to be increased or school services will have to be cut. If high school 
services are cut, the result will most likely take one or two forms, or some 
combination of them. Either class size will be increased by about 50%, or if 
enough teachers are employed to keep classes at their present size, teachers’ 
salaries will be cut 33'44%. 

The root problem, therefore, is to develop ways and means of convincing 
the citizens that increased funds should be provided. And now we come to 
some very convincing data. Research data obtained in Illinois reveal that the 
citizens who favor raising taxes in preference to cutting school services are, 
in overwhelming numbers, those who believe that the schools are doing a 
reasonably adequate job of meeting the real-life needs of boys and girls. The 
citizens who do not share this preference are, again in large numbers, those 
who believe that the schools are doing a poor job of meeting these needs. 

Our next question, then, is quite obviously concerned with the extent to 
which we are meeting the needs of boys and girls. While each of the five 
basic studies sponosred by the ISSCP furnished some evidence regarding this 
point, the Follow-Up Study? yielded the most tangible and positive data. 

The combined data from 60 representative schools indicate clearly that 
graduates of these schools, parents of children in these schools, and teachers 
in these schools thought the schools were doing a “fair” job in meeting the 
real-life needs of boys and girls. A detailed analysis of the data indicates that 
at this time we are on shaky grounds with respect to a favorable vote for in- 
creased revenues. 

Let us return now to the hypothesis, keeping in mind the relationship just 
noted between a favorable vote to obtain more funds and satisfaction with 
the extent to which the school is meeting the needs of youth. The hypothesis 
stipulates that all members of the faculty and representative patrons and 
pupils will work together to improve each part of the school’s program. This 
should lead to a consensus concerning steps which should be taken to improve 


3 The findings from this Study will be published in an ISSCP bulletin on or about March 1, 1951. 
The technics employed in the Study and the inventories used are now available in the following reference: 
Henderson, K. B., and Goerwitz, John E., How to Conduct the Follow-Up Study, Circ. Ser. A, No. 51, ISSCP 
Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ilinois, August, 1950. 
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the program. When faculty members, patrons, and pupils agree these steps 
have been taken, it is expected, if the hypothesis is valid, that community 
consensus would point to a high order of satisfaction with the extent to which 
the school is doing its job. 

We have discovered no simple or easy way to conduct this consensus 
study. A separate study has been, or is being, structured for each of the 19 
subject or service areas of the secondary school. These include agriculture, art, 
business education, common learnings or core, English, foreign languages, 
health instruction, home economics, industrial education, mathematics, music, 
physical education, science, social studies, directed work or camp experiences, 
extra-class activities, guidance and personal services, health services, and 
library services. 

A recognized leader in each area works with a panel of leaders from 
higher institutions, the schools, the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and the State association concerned in preparing inventories which contain 
the principles and purposes of the area. Later on, these same leaders offer 
additional help to schools by suggesting ways and means of correcting and 
of strengthening conditions in the subject or service area in question which 
do not meet the principles and/or purposes specified in the inventories. 

In each participating school the inventories of principles and purposes 
for each of the 19 areas will be considered carefully during a period of from 
two to five years by all members of the staff plus co-operating patrons and 
pupils with a view to building, as was stated earlier, the broadest possible 
basis of faculty-pupil-patron consensus regarding the nature of, and ways to 
encourage and support, a superior program. In addition, the procedure enables 
the total faculty and the patron and pupil representatives to arrive at a realistic 
appraisal of the strengths and weaknesses of the current program, and it 
provides machinery which includes top leadership for effecting improvements. 
Participating schools may, if they elect to do so, conduct fewer than 19 studies; 
they are free to conduct one or two or any number they wish. 

Since the plan will deal with improvements believed by the school (not 
just by the teachers in a given instructional area) to be desirable, since it will 
take account of pertinent local considerations, since it will embody nothing 
that the school does not believe workable in the local situation, and since 
the persons who are to carry it out will share in making it — and hence will 
believe in it—there is every reason to believe that this plan will work well. 

So much for one hypothesis regarding the improvement of the senior 
high school curriculum. A number of major procedures for upgrading the 
curriculum which many of our Illinois principals have tested and like are 
as follows: 

1. The use of the best that is known regarding the human element in curriculum 


work. In this connection we have found Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change,* Bulletin No. 7 in the ISSCP Series, of inestimable value. In work- 


3 Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan, Bozidar, Human Relations in Curriculum Change. Selected 
Readings with Special Emphasis on Group Development. Circ. Ser. A. No. 51, ISSCP Bul. No. 7, Office 
ef the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. June, 1949. 
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shops, in faculty and committee meetings, and in parent-teacher-pupil meetings 
good group practices are held in high regard. 

The use of numerous ways and means for arousing the, interest and concern of 
teachers, patrons, and pupils in getting an improved curriculum. This is no 
small order, as you know. The most successful ways and means were the use 
of local, county, regional and state-wide workshops; the use of studies de- 
signed to ferret out facts related to local school and community situations; the 
use of consultants from higher institutions, from the Office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and from other high schools; the extensive use 
of professional libraries; the use of systematic study in higher institutions; and 
an emphasis upon starting improvement programs wherever the teachers are 


N 


and with whatever they have. 
The gradual development in each school of a sound and forward-looking point 


of view, or philosophy of education. Much attention has been focused, to men- 
tion only a few important points upon, the provision of educational experiences 
which will meet the real-life needs of youth, upon ‘the education of all of the 
children of all of the people, and upon the wisdom of the “grass roots” approach 


w 


to curriculum work. 
4 The use of more contacts with the community. This is being accomplished in 


numerous ways: parent-teacher associations are co-operating much more ac- 
tively than in earlier years, citizens’ advisory councils for the total school pro- 
gram are being organized, and more and more patrons are sharing in impove- 
ment programs, to mention only three contacts. 

The emphasis in teaching upon the use of the “problem method” and of “learn- 
ing by doing.” The latter point is well exemplified by the instructional materi- 
als developed by the Citizenship Education Project, which is sponsored by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The ISSCP is collaborating with this 


A 


project. ' 
Many of the emphases suggested above are stressed by the Life Adjust- 


ment Education Program sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
Steering Committee of the ISSCP is also the Sb Committee for the 
Illinois Life Adjustment Education Program. Illinois .principals would gen- 
erally agree that a state-wide co- operative curriculum, program serves to ac- 
celebrate the improvement of the senior high school, curriculum, There is 
strength in unity, and unity may be obtained by, having the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction officially, sponsor aprogram of curriculum im- 
provement in co-operation with higher institutions and lay and professional 
organizations. In Illinois, we are very fortunate indeed in having the ISSCP 
sponsored by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in cooperation 
with colleges and universities, the Illinois Secondary Schoa] Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, and 38 other professional and lay organizations. The. Principals’ Asso- 
ciation is very active at every step in this Program. 

Each of the suggestions presented for improving the local senior high 
school curriculum calls for a high order of co-operation among members of 
the staff, patrons, and pupils. The consensus study affords, we believe, an 
instrumentality for obtaining this co-operation. And such co-operation, lead- 
ing as it does to understanding and support, is an imperative in obtaining 


improved opportunities for youth. 
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Group IHI—Ballroom 
CuHairMAN: Benjamin B. Herr, Principal, John Piersol McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Edward P. O'Connor, Principal, Brooklyn High School of Automotive 
Trades, Brooklyn, New York 
Ralph S. Frellick, Headmaster, Brockton High School, Brockton, Massa- 


chusetts 


Present Practices and Trends in Driver Education 
A. EWING KONOLD 


E deplore the loss of human life on the battlefronts of Korea. The 

casualty figures, now over 40,000, impress upon us the cost in human 
life that we must pay for the defense of those principles and that way of 
life to which we feel all people in the world are entitled. Yet here in our own 
country during the last ten years we have slaughtered and maimed on our 
highways more people than were killed or wounded in both World Wars 
and the present Korean War combined. It has become a generally accepted 
principle that the training of automobile drivers and the development of the 
proper attitudes toward driving are a “must,” if we are to make any progress 
in reducing this national calamity. It is also becoming an accepted premise 
that “attitude” is as important as information in the teaching of new drivers. 
Probably the best place to give this information is in the public secondary 
schools of our nation during the formative years of adolescence. 


For the past fifteen to twenty years the public secondary schools have 
been giving increasing stress to the instruction in safety. Recently this in- 
struction in safety has called more and more attention to traffic and driver 
education safety. While several states have assumed leadership in the field 
of driver education, practically every state now has some provision in its 
laws, or in the curriculum of its schools, for either mandatory or permissive 
instruction in Driver Education and Training. 

At the present time the general interest and activity in this field of Driver 
Education is so extensive as to make it practically impossible to follow all 
developments. Certain trends are beginning to be seen, however, and certain 
practices are more and more becoming accepted policy. While:.the. central 
problem of Driver Safety Education remains somewhat: siunilan.in.‘all. locali- 
ties, the ;approach to the problem must necessarily idiffer ‘to: meet: the needs 
of each community and the facilities and philosophies of each School which 
has the responsibility of instruction in Driver Bduéation: Our*of the exper- 
iences of safety organizations, schools, artd ‘statetatid ‘national ber frases, 

: Mis ry Abowk seco A Sasa died 
A, Ewing. Konold: is Principaj ofthe: Santa»Monica High Schook sins ‘Monica, 


California. eeites 
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we find certain trends within the secondary schools that might be helpful as 
we attack the problem in our own school. 


It would be interesting to trace some of these trends. Time, however, 
does not permit more than a mention of the fact that Driver Education has 
grown out of the program of Safety Education within our schools. A perusal 
of state requirements in Safety Education would show us that as early as 
1929 instruction in Safety Education became a state requirement, but the 
general inclusion of Safety Education first became common practice about 
1935. Just as some states included the requirement of safety instruction in 
their schools, so many states now are beginning to require instruction in 
Driver Education. The naajority of the states now have permissive legislation 
or instructional units included in state courses of instruction recommended to 
school districts. 


As we study the present practices in Driver Education in the United 
States, we find that some of the following trends are either facilitating better 
teaching or are opening up new areas of instruction: 

1. National standards for the number of hours to be included in behind-the-wheel 

instruction and minimum essentials for an adequate course. 

2. General public recognition of the importance of traffic and driver education 

in the curriculum of the high school. 

3. A wealth of new audio-visual instructional material for use in the Driver Edu- 

cation program. 

4. Inclusion by colleges and universities of instructional courses in the training 

of teachers for Driver Education and Driver Training. 


uw 


. The recognition of the need of evaluation in the program of Driver Education, 
through testing, checking, and other evaluation techniques. This may be done 
by checking the accident records of a group of students of similar age, train- 
ing, experience, etc., with a control group comprised of students who have not 
had driver instruction. 

6. Recognitien by many schools that a supporting community public relations 
program is a definitely needed part of the school program in Driver Education 
Training. 

. The recognition of the value of high-school courses in Driver Education by 
state licensing agencies, through the acceptance of a certificate of satisfactory 
completion of a course of Driver Education in lieu of a written examination 
for a driver’s license. 

8. Greater co-operation on the part of the schools with national, state, and local 

organizations in studying and developing the program in Driver Education and 

Training. Some of the organizations giving outstanding leadership in this 
respect are: 

a. National Safety Council 

b. American Automobile Association and State Associations affiliated with the 

A.A.A. 

c. Governor's Safety Conferences 

d. State Motor Vehicle Departments 

e. Law Enforcement Agencies (local, county, and state) 

f. Private companies interested in accident prevention, such as insurance com- 

panies, etc, 


~ 
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g. State Departments of Education and the National Education Association’s 
National Commission on Safety Education 

9. A recent trend, and a part of the program that shows great promise, is the 
development of Adult Traffic and Driver Education Schools, using the schools’ 
own instructors in the organization of these adult programs, 


The general trend of placing the training responsibility on the high 
schools has both good and bad points. It is good in that the schools have the 
opportunity to contribute to this vitally necessary improvement in safety 
education; but in many cases this addition to the school’s curriculum has 
created a real problem because of the expense connected with the program. 
In addition to the expense, there is also a tendency on the part of the commu- 
nity gradually to place the responsibility of a// training in the hands of the 
school, and then to blame the school if the program is not effective. It would 
appear to be necessary and valuable for us to solicit, encourage, and do all we 
can to foster the interest and help of other agencies and organizations to help 
the schools in the development of this new responsibility. Out of such mutual 
programs have grown beneficial joint activities and projects in which the 
school co-operates with other organizations and community groups. 

A recent trend that will probably receive more and more attention is 
point 9 given above. It was my pleasure to visit an Adult Traffic Education 
School in Santa Monica, California. This Adult School was set up after three 
years of successful operation of a juvenile traffic school in the city, and it 
seemed wise to provide a similar program for adults. The course consists of 
four two-hour lectures. The topics discussed are: (1) the psychology of the 
driver, (2) the purpose of traffic laws, (3) the dangers involved in speeding 
and drunk driving, and (4) the characteristics of a good driver. Assignments 
to the school are made by the judge of the Traffic Court and are a part of — 
or take the place of —a penalty given for traffic violation. The acceptance of 
this school by the adults who have attended it has been amazing, although 
some were belligerent when they arrived at the first meeting. The value of 
the school and the manner in which it has been conducted have without ex- 
ception resulted in a favorable attitude on the part of those attending. In 
many cases the “students” assigned to the traffic school have written, or ex- 
pressed verbally, to the judge their appreciation of the educational values 
which they obtained from this training, and have said that they were sure 
their future driving habits would improve as a result of it. 

Many schools throughout the country are doing an outstanding job in 
the field of Driver Education and Training. There is much yet to do. This is 
an area of the curriculum that should have liberal and thorough interpretation 
to the community and the public. It is a type of consumer education in which 
the attitudes and knowledge resulting from the course not only contribute 
directly to better driving on the part of youth, but also filter into the home 
and influence the driving habits of parents and other adults. 

There are many people and organizations ready to help the secondary 
schools. We should accept their help. While the program of Driver Educa- 
tion is relatively new, its values are already being felt and observed on our 
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public highways. The evidence of the effectiveness of courses in Driver Edu- 
cation is now shown by many studies, although we are still definitely in the 
pioneering stage. As school administrators, it is our responsibility to give sup- 
port and encouragement to those Driver Education programs which are now 
in effect in our schools, and if we do not have one in our own particular in- 
stitution, to make the organization of a course in Driver Education an imme- 
diate part of our program of growth. 


Present Practices and Trends in Driver Education 
CHARLES E. BISH 


RIVER Education is currently winning the approval of secondary-school 
administrators throughout the country. During the past fifteen years, 
Driver Education has grown from a suggested supplement to the high-school 
curriculum, considered then by many as an extraneous frill, to a place today 
of recognized status. In 1951, driver training is a valid part of the total train- 
ing for citizenship in some forty of the forty-eight states and in nearly all of 
the larger city public school systems. Moreover, there is considerable evidence 
to indicate that a Driver Education program can turn out better and safer 
drivers. A few insurance companies are of this opinion and are giving reduced 
rates to teen-age drivers who have completed an accredited course in Driver 
Education. 

Teen-agers as well as parents know that potentially they, of all age groups, 
are best able to drive well, but that as a group they are the least able to drive 
safely. The risk of gaining experience is high. Training is a desirable substi- 
tute and less hazardous than the hand-me-down methods which many authori- 
ties believe are very largely responsible for our present dilemma. But enforce- 
ment of regulations, punishment, and the preachments of parents, while not 
to be excluded, need to be supplemented by a competent teacher directing 
pupil activities in an environment where real learning can take place. 

For school officers, superintendent or high-school principals, Driver Edu- 
cation is both a blessing and a problem. It provides an opportunity for the 
schools to show the community what they can do, clearly and in sharp focus, 
in meeting another “pupil and community need” an opportunity which is 
perhaps the most significant and challenging within the last five years. The 
problem is how to administer a sound program with safety, with effective 
ness, at a reasonable cost, and without sacrificing other necessary areas of 
the high-school program. 

The need for Driver Education is crystal clear. There is little doubt that 
lay leaders in any school community are today unaware of the problem of 
the teen-age driver. There is ample evidence that nearly all communities are 
deeply concerned about the appalling waste of human resources’ which the 
teen-age accident death rate reveals. Parents of teen-agers are especially con- 


Charles E. Bishop is Principal of the McKinley. High School, Washington; Di €. 
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cerned, for they are forced to choose between denying or limiting the use of 
the family car and accepting a risk in which the odds against them are far 
greater than they deserve. 

This, then, is a broad social problem and as such, of course, has many 
facets. Legislation, licensing standards, law enforcement of traffic regulations, 
and automobile inspection requirements all make significant contributions. 
But the attitudes, the skills, and the understanding of physical limitations are 
most important. It is in these areas that the school, with adequate facilities 
and a competent instructor, can make its unique contribution. Only such 
learning experiences which will impinge strongly enough upon the person 
of the teen-age student to modify his attitudes will establish self-controls firm 
enough to provide a desirable pattern of behavior as a safe driver of the pres- 
ent-day automobile. Such learning experiences can best be provided for teen- 
age drivers by a skillful and competent teacher directing appropriate activities 
in a regularly accredited course within the high-school curriculum. 

The most important aspect of the program has to do with those under- 
standings which form a basis for sound attitudes. This is best accomplished 
in the classroom. The area of classroom training which seems to affect atti- 
tudes deals with the study of physical qualifications required for safe driving. 
Vision analysis for clearness, depth perception, periferal range, color, and 
effect of degree of illumination can easily become exciting experiences when 
set up as classroom activities applied to one’s self. Also, a study of the whole 
area of reaction time — how it is affected by fatigue, by alcohol, and by day- 
dreaming —is of high interest. The effects of alcohol, in particular, can be 
taught so as to reach a significant number of pupils not really affected by the 
more frontal attack used in health classes. Through the use of the magnetic 
trafic board and other visual aid materials, learning experiences can be directed 
toward more sound and more sportsmanlike driving and pedestrian practices. 
The very ample supply of motion picture films and film slides is most helpful. 

Behind-the-wheel experience is, for the student, the exciting laboratory 
work of the course, finally culminating in passing the test for a driver’s license. 
Securing a car with proper dual controls is usually not difficult. Where this is 
impossible, some schools arrange for a parent, after some training by the 
instructor, to provide the behind-the-wheel experience after school. 

The program generally recommended is for a one semester (4 year) elec- 
tive course for all pupils who will reach the age at which driving licenses 
will be issued at the conclusion of the course, providing, of course, the pupil 
has no physical disabilities which will prevent him from obtaining a license 
from the state in which he resides. Preference is usually given to those having 
the greatest personal or vocational need. 

There are some specific administrative limitations which require perhaps 
some unorthodox procedures. For instance, during a forty-five-minute period 
an instructor can give fifteen minutes of behind-the-wheel instruction to only 
three pupils. Two problems arise— (1) how can a substantial number of 
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pupils be given the minimum of six hours of driving experience and (2) what 
is done for those pupils during the periods when the instructor is giving 
behind-the-wheel training. Perhaps no completely satisfactory procedure has 
yet been found for all schools. But a number of rather promising procedures 
have been developed. The first problem is not difficult for high schools of six 
hundred pupils or fewer, for one instructor with five classes of twenty each, 
totalling one hundred pupils, will provide instruction for substantially all 
pupils as they reach the proper age. In large high schools with one instructor, 
a substantial number of pupils cannot be regularly enrolled. The second prob- 
lem is not insoluble. Since classroom work usually precedes behind-the-wheel 
training, those pupils not with the instructor in the car can, it has been 
found, administer vision and reaction tests and lead discussions of traffic pro- 
cedures, using the magnetic board, to groups from study halls or even to 
pupils from certain classes who cannot be regularly enrolled. In most com- 
munities, dual control cars are not difficult to obtain. Thus, during the early 
off-the-street stage, one instructor, using two cars, can supervise behind-the- 
wheel instruction given by carefully selected students. This procedure has 
been tried with encouraging results. 

My several years’ experience with Driver Education has brought into 
focus two conclusions: (1) Driver Education as an integral part of the high- 
school program seems to be rapidly gaining acceptance, not only because it 
is now generally agreed that the school shou'd assist in the solution of a 
serious social and community problem, but also more significantly it is believed 
that the school is uniquely able, through sound teaching procedures, to con- 
tribute to the formation of attitudes for safe driving; (2) The administrative 
problems, which admittedly require some unorthodox procedures for their 
solution, can, with both professional and financial assistance from the local 
commun:ty, the American Automobile Association, and the National Edu- 
cation Association, be handled satisfactorily. 


Driver Education is an opportunity for the school to work with the com- 
munity in a manner which is easily understood. It is an opportunity for serv- 
ice which comes not too often. Acceptance of the challenge and responsibility, 
it would seem, is, in part, a measure of the community's educational leader- 
ship. “It is better to build boys and girls than to mend women and men.” 
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Group IV—Parlor A 
Cuairman: Frederic T. Shipp, Professor of Education, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Samuel D. Moskowitz, Principal, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 
R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas 
James H. Johnson, Principal, Minot Junior-Senior High School, Minot, 
North Dakota 


Democratic Practices in the Secondary School 
MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 


| geese ga practices in a school can grow only where the accepted 
philosophy of the school is conducive to their growth. This philosophy 
must make clear the principle that young people learn to be good citizens 
by having the opportunity to practice good citizenship “here and now.” 

Two aspects of the problem need consideration. First, activities must be 
provided that will afford opportunities for accepting responsibilities and carry- 
ing out the resulting procedures; and second, young people must be given an 
intellectual background of why they carry out such activities. This latter prin- 
ciple seems to me a most important phase of the democratic procedure in that 
it raises the activities out of the “busy work” status into that of intelligent 
planning. 

Years ago our faculty drew up a statement of our educational philosophy. 
Later, this came to the attention of our student council, which in turn worked 
for a year developing the philosophy of our Student Council. Our boys’ Tri- 
ship Club, of which every boy in school is automatically a member, worked 
for a year also on its basic philosophy. The whole school, under the leader- 
ship of the Council, later worked out a code of ethics. This year, committees 
of the Council, aided by discussions in schoolwide forums, have worked on 
the whole question of awards and honors. 

Because of this thinking process, the activities of the students grow and 
have meaning to them, and they are willing to accept responsibilities and take 
their share in planning and carrying out the steps necessary. 

In our particular school, these democratic situations find expression first 
in the large organizations — the Student Council, the New Trier Girls’ Club, 
the Boys’ Tri-ship Club — then to more limited extent in the Girls’ Athletic 
Association, the Boys’ “N” Club, and all the special interest and hobby clubs. 

From these situations spring student-supervised study halls, student-con- 
trolled lunch rooms, recreation committees, an information desk corps, door 
guards, traffic squads, an usher corps, library monitors, a girls’ service club 


Matthew P. Gaffney is Superintendent of the New Trier Township High School, 
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aiding the nurses, senior helpers in freshman adviser rooms, class planning 
committees, clubroom committees, dance committees, . philanthropy and 
scholarship committees, and all money-raising activities such as student talent 
shows, bazaars, and sales at athletic events. 

A democratic procedure with students presupposes a democratic school 
situation in which the faculty council plays an important part and in which a 
well organized parents’ association shares the responsibilities that rightfully 
belong to the parents. 

The attempt to make New Trier a democratic school is based on these 
three groups—the students, the faculty, and the parents — working in co- 
operation with the administration and the school board. : 


Democratic Practices in the Secondary School 
WALDO J. KINDIG 

HE walls of the state university chapel were practically covered with the 
portraits of beared men whose lives were dedicated to a period of edu- 
cation that marked the beginnings of democracy in our country. On this 
particular day their stern countenances looked down upon a meeting of the 
secondary-school principals of the state. The speaker of the day, Dr. E. K. 
Fretwell, looked at the profiles on the walls, then at the smooth-faced men 
before him, and said, “The tonsorial artists have removed your most con- 
vincing mark of authority. What recourse had anyone in those days but to 
submit to your educational forefathers who, after taking a few meditative 


strokes of their beards would say, ‘It has been my experience and I have come 


to a decision which is final .. .’”” Although the school administrator has lost 


his bearded profile along with his outmoded position as a source of all author- 
ity, he has gained a newer and more meaningful position along with the 
changing concept of democracy and democratic practices in school adminis- 
tration. 
The most apparent shift of emphasis has been policy making, which has 
broadened to include both staff and students. Our concern in this presentation 
will not be with student participation, although considerable emphasis can 
be given to that area. 

Let us consider three “stairways” ot school administration. The first 
stairway is one on which the traffic moves down from the top. The second 
is an “up traffic” stairway, and the third is an up and down one, handling 


trafic going both ways. 
The first or “down stairway only” finds the power of authority invested 


in one person, with all orders, policies, and regulations coming from the 
highest office. The danger of such a position is that there is only one point 
of referral; and the entire responsibility of the school, whether it deals with 


broad philosophy or minor details, rests upon one man, the principal. Ali 


Waldo J. Kindig is Principal of the Plainfield High School, Plainfield N. J. 
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delegated authority mustbe accepted without question and all decisions are 

subject to the approval’ of the one in authority. A principal who wishes to 
assume this role must be prepared to meet a situation in which an order 
from his office is challenged by a subordinate as being inadequate to meet 
the need for which stswas made. An administrator operating on such a narrow 
stairway may also expect to find that all policies’ dictated from the front 
office are associate! with the person rather than with the problem. This single 

‘ source of all authority does have the support of communities and schools 
that know only of the traditional position of the principal. In one situation 
where there was a change of administrators and the participation of others 
was tried, the new principal was advised by a prominent member of the 
faculty, “Why not do as Mr. X did? Just tell us what to do and, whether 
we agree or not, we will see that it is carried out.” 

The second type of stairway administration, just as narrow as the first, 
is designed to handle all up traffic. In it all policy-making procedures must 
be initiated in the staff, thus denying the necessity or desirability of leader- 
ship on the part of the administration. For’ such an organization to be suc- 
cessful, the staff, as individuals, must have an all-school viewpoint, a keen 
and comprehensive appreciation of the contribution of all phases of the school 
program to the aims of education. The great majority of schools have been 
rather highly departmentalized, with the teachers in each department repre- 
senting, by training and experience, a high degree of specialization in their 
respective fields. Under such a plan the vested interests of a few who may be 
sincere in their purposes might seriously handicap others when their plan 
is put in operation. Leland March! tells of a school situation in which a 
number of teachers arrived at their solution without the assistance of admin- 
istrative leadership. They had been complaining about doing playground, 
corridor, and cafeteria supervision. When the teachers were asked, “How 
would you solve the problem?” it was immediately moved, seconded, and 
passed that there be no teacher supervisors. They did not have a point of view 
that included the whole school, the community, the legal responsibilities, and 
their own beyond the classroom. 

The third stairway, broad enough in its concept to handle both up and 
down trafic of ideas and plans, marks the trend of many schools using the 
group process in democratic planning for better school administration. To 
assure success in the democratic method there must be an agreement on eight 
major aspects of operation. 

1. Practice in the group through actual co-operative planning experiences in 
real situations. 

2. The needs to be studied must be of such significance as to be accepted by 
the group. : 

3. There must be complete confidence among all members of the group whether 
they represent the staff or administration. 

4. Faith in: combined judgment of the group. 
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5. A willingness to recognize leadership within the group. 
6. A complete understanding and respect for the responsibilities of each member 
of the group and his contribution to the total school program. 
7. A willingness‘to center the interest on the problem rather than on the person 
or group sponsoring the project. 
8. A willingness to accept responsibility for action from the inception of a 
need through the execution of the planned solution. 
“All behavior is an attempt to satisfy needs,” states L. Thomas Hopkins.” 
He adds, “The group itself must select the needs which it will try to satisfy, 
do the planning and make all the decisions. Leadership should emerge from 
within the group and continue so long as it functions to achieve group pur- 
poses through co-operative action. The responsibility delegated to individuals 
and subgroups should be genuine and challenging, but the whole group must 
hold the leaders to account. Individual initiative and enterprise should be 
encouraged at all times.” 
Any accepted policy must finally be executed by the individual. Chester 
Barnard*, for many years a utilities executive, has this to say: “A person can 
and will accept an order and give it authority only when it satisfies four 


conditions: 


First: He must understand it. 
Second: He must believe it consistent with the purpose of the organization. 
Third: At the time he must believe it compatible with his personal interest. 


Fourth: He must be mentally and physically able to comply with it.” 

An actual report of a school implementing the philosophy expressed in 
the third alternative follows. For some time individual staff members and 
the administration had made suggestions for the improvement of the school 
program. These suggestions were in isolated areas with solutions at times 
becoming policy without reference to the impact on the total school offerings. 
It was discovered that at times this procedure handicapped other areas whose 
relationship was not recognized at the time of the decision. About this time, 
with the support of the Board of Education, consultation service was secured 
from the School of Education of a nearby university. This group, working 
with the administration and staff, devised a plan entitled “The School Im- 
provement Program.” The purpose was to have representative groups, com- 
posed of the administration and the teaching staff, consider areas in the school 
that needed improvement. A steering committee was formed 


1. To provide a clearing house for all recommendations. 
2. To consider suggestions and prepare recommendations for further study to 
the staff. 
3. To appoint committees to study projects approved by the staff. 
4. To review reports made by the appointed sub-committees with recommenda- 
tions to the staff for action. 
The Steering Committee was composed of twelve members, elected and 
appointed, with one-third retiring each year. The principal and vice-principal 
were standing members of the committee. 





2 Hopkins, L. Thomas, ‘‘Democratic Education: The Hope of the World.'' Teachers College Record. 


May, 1948. Pp. 501-09. 
3 Barnard, Chester, ‘‘Organization and Management-Selected Papers (The Functions of an Executive) .” 


Harvard University Press, 1948. 
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The first action of the steering committee, with the approval of the staff, 
was to invite suggestions from both the administration and the staff for ideas 
that would lead to the improvement of the total school program. Seventy-six 
were received. These were grouped into four categories: 


1, The curriculum and extracurricular activities 

2. Administration 

3. Guidance 

4. Public relations 

Each category was assigned to a sub-committee which reported back to 
the steering committee and then to the staff for action. In some cases the 
administration or a member of the staff was responsible for the execution of 
the plan; in others, a committee. Here are a few of the accomplishments of 
this program: 

1. Formation and administration of a student questionnaire on all phases of the 

school program that were of interest to students. 


2. Review of the results of the student questionnaire and action on recommenda- 
tions based on the study. 


. Revision of the report card. 
. Preparation of a staff manual. 


om 


. New faculty lunch room. 
6. Improved noon hour schedule. 
7. Improved homeroom program. 

8. Improved calendar for all school events. 

9. Consultant service for selected departmental areas. 

10. Study and improvement of the study hall procedure. 

11. Revised permanent record. 

12. Method of dispensing information on students to their teachers. 

13. Creation of a Curriculum Study Committee. 

14. Study and preparation of Evaluative Criteria for Middle States evaluation. 

(current) 

Several outcomes were observed during the three years since the incep- 
tion of this program. Among others, there was noted a wholesome leveling 
influence on staff and administration in the study of common problems. 
Although the steering committee was a cross-section representation of the 
staff, with each member representing a specialized area, they lost their 
identity, as such, in the study of an all-school problem, yet made a direct 
contribution when the matter at hand had a bearing on their field of speciali- 
zation. Latent leadership emerged in the staff and developed in the group 
meetings. 

The democratic process must always be interpreted within and adapted 
to the specific structure and character of the individual school, but the en- 
couraging aspect of current procedures is found in the leadership that school 
executives are demonstrating in interpreting the democratic way through 
actual practices in school administration. Let us keep our professional stairway 
broad enough to permit a sympathetic and intelligent two-way traffic of new 
ideas and democratic planning for better administration. 
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Democratic Practices in the Secondary School 
JOHN HENRY MARTIN 


OT many months ago, I listened to a tirade that was a spontaneous 
substitute for a lecture by the owner of one of the most familiar names 
in American education. The emotional outburst was occasioned by the word 
“democracy.” This professor told a parable to illusirate his antagonism to 
idolators of the word. He said there were two superintendents of schools 
both of whom died and presented their credentials to the guardian of the 
pearly gates. And the first was asked, “Why are you deserving of entry 
here?” And the answer came back, “I got things done.” Whereupon the gates 
were thrown wide and he entered. The second superintendent in answer to 
the same question protested his right of entry by saying, “I appointed com- 
mittees; we used discussion techniques; I consulted with many people; I 
tried to be democratic.” This time the gates crashed shut, and a thunderous 
voice rolled out saying, “We have no place for well-intentioned fumblers. Go 
below.” And at this point in the parable, our illustrious professor having pro- 
voked himselt into a frenzy, his face ashen, small red dots in his cheeks, 
waved a long finger at his audience, and shouted, “That . . . that is the 
measure .. . did you get things done?” Our tale would not be complete with- 
out adding that one small voice, taking his graduate career in hand, humbly 
remarked, “Professor, there is another measure. What happens to people 
while we are getting things done?” 

For it seems to be that we are frequently torn between these two meas- 
ures and as individuals we are predisposed toward over reliance upon one at 
the expense of the other. Humanly, we are confused in assuming that getting 
things done and consideraiion for the reactions of others are antagonistic 
masters which cannot be served together. 

It we would get things done, we have been told, we must on occasion 
violate the feelings of some, and if we would be sensitive to people we shall 
procrastinate until Doomsday. So the popular fable goes, and its effect upon 
supervisory practices is apparent in our schools. For we swing like erc tic 
pendulums between sentimentalism and authority, between thoughtfulness 
and arbitrary ratings, and withal we wonder that our results are mixed. 


To a greater extent than most kinds of work, teaching is dependent for 
its effectiveness upon personality traits and characteristics. Industry has learned 
through research and limited practice that the productivity of labor is directly 
related to the feelings of the individual workman to a larger degree than 
many other physical factors such as bonuses and incentive pay-scales, and 
such modern facilities as air-conditioning and fluorescent lighting. Among 
the feelings controlling labor efficiency are job-security, identification of the 
interests of the individual with the interests of the company, and a feeling 
that the company is aware of the workers’ importance. When education 
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seemed to be concentrating its energies on teaching subjects, supervision had 
as its purpose the addition of certain devices and teaching techniques to the 
bag of tricks of the teacher. The supervisor was concerned with the person- 
ality of the teacher and emotional reactions to supervision for two reasons: 
first, he needed to exploit the interest and drives of the teacher in order to get 
acceptance of the newer procedures, and secondly, he didn’t want emotional- 
ized antagonism to his negative observations of the teacher’s shortcomings. 
Today and tomorrow we are perhaps as selfishly as ever interested in the 
teacher’s personality and reactions to supervision for we are much more aware 
of the controlling function these play in a teacher’s efficiency. Whether we 
are still concerned primarily with the teacher’s productivity in teaching read- 
ing or history or whether we are additionally interested in the behavior pat- 
terns classroom practices induce in children, the evidence today is conclusive 
in emphasizing the dominant role played by the personality of the teacher. 


Accordingly, the supervisor’s task is to work with teachers to help them, 
and incidentally in the process inevitably himself, in becoming more stable 
and better adjusted individuals. And the supervisor knows that a teacher’s 
growth in these directions will be facilitated through experiences which give 
that teacher satisfaction, security, and success in doing those things which 
the teacher deems important. For we cannot assume that our motivations or 
ambitions are those of the teachers we supervise. And we cannot set goals for 
them to achieve that they have not set for themselves. For movement toward 
our goals will not bring them satisfaction however pleasing it may be to us. 
We therefore will find it necessary to establish false incentives and rewards 
in order to get a working response, and even then the results will be poor or 
contrary to our expectations. I remember some years ago working with a 
teacher of Latin whom I wished to persuade to try a rather unusual curriculum 
adaptation which I was and still am certain would have done much to put 
life into the corps of Roman speech. Over a period of three months of class- 
room observation and conferences, I discussed ways and means and rewards. 
I dangled the carrot of educational fame as well as the warning smell of 
greater student interest before this pedagogue’s nose, all to little result. He 
stammered and stalled. He excused, tumbled, and worked hard at making no 
change. And he did all this in a very co-operative way. 


Ultimately, from the mouth of an older and wiser man to whom I had 
turned in exasperation at my inability to make progress, I heard the reason. 
“You cannot graft your ambitions onto the mind of others. Your purpose is 
not his. Were they the same your labor would have been unnecessary and 
his results would have been greater than you could expect. They were not 
and you, therefore, have taught one teacher how to be dissatisfied in work- 
ing with you without helping hint to do better what he wants to do!” 


Supervision has as its purpose educational results. We know that the 
results which we think important cannot be achieved by teachers who lack 
stability, nor can they be achieved by teachers with over-heated anxieties and 
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pop-corn personalities. For such people in contact with children are unusually 
disqualified to do anything, regardless of the age-level or subject-matter respon- 
sibility they hold, except agitate boys and girls to similar states of mind. 


Democratic Practices in the Secondary School 
E. E. MORLEY 


M* thinking people, I believe, have come to the conclusion that if 
democracy is to work in government, it should be practiced in the 
schools. But many high-school principals, particularly those of my generation, 
are confused as to how to go about putting it into operation. There seem 
to be too many obstacles in the way and too many handicaps to overcome. 

The only reputable system of school administration advocated at the 
start of my professional career was what is now known as the “line and staff” 
hierarchy of authority handed down from above. A quarter of a century of 
practicing this style of school management in several schools in different states 
and with some degree of success certainly helped to give status to this phil- 
osophy in my own case. Working under superintendents who were even more 
deeply steeped in the same tradition also tended to perpetuate the practice. 
Persistent emphasis, moreover, by boards of education upon the legal respon- 
sibilities of the principal certainly did not encourage giving up the “line and 
staff” way of operating. 

Perhaps a younger generation of schoolmen can escape the severe birth 
pains that have accompanied the introduction of democratic practices in some 
of our secondary schools. 

I suppose this discussion might have started with some such platitude 
as — “You can teach an old dog new tricks,” or “Flexibility in school adminis- 
tration can be attained at any age.” At any rate, I am going to tell you how 
the faculty of Heights High School in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, first showed 
the way to replacing authoritarian by democratic planning and management. 

It started after the heavy strain of war demands began to ease up as 
signs of approaching peace began to appear in 1944. Innumerable directives 
had been coming down from national and state civilian defense authorities 
through the superintendent and the principal to the teachers — who actually 
did the work. One reaction from years of working under the restrictions of 
military control was expressed in our school in the organization of a Class- 
room Teachers’ Council. According to their constitution, it was “an attempt 
on the part of high-school teachers to have more voice in determining educa- 
tional policies and other policies related to the educational program.” Soon 
after the Council was organized, a growing list of grievances and causes of 
teacher-frustration began to appear in reports to the principal, to the superin- 
tendent, and to the board of education. You can gather from a few quotations 
that organized expression of teacher-opinion is somewhat less restrained than 
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is the expression of an individual teacher. Here are some of the assertions 


listed in one of their reports — 
The principal shows an attitude of indifference to teacher problems, is 
autocratic, and shows a lack of respect for teacher opinion on educational policies. 
Administrators’ salaries as compared with teachers’ salaries are too high. 
Teacher morale is less than fair. Teachers recognize many factors tending 
raise morale but more and stronger factors tending to tear it down. 
Publicity-getting activities of the school are overstressed to the neglect of 
classroom activities, 

There were many other items in the list, nearly all of which were critical 
and very few offering constructive suggestions. One exception should be 
made, however. The teachers did stress one point loudly and often. They 
said in effect that many of the faults and weaknesses of the school could be 
corrected by sharing with teachers some of the responsibilities of planning 
and management. 

There you have the background which led to a system-wide self exam- 
ination in Cleveland Heights School during the spring of 1945. More than 
forty committees were set up, most of which included patrons as well as 
teachers, pupils, and administrators in their personnel. A thick volume of 
reports and recommendations came out of investigations and studies which 
were made by these committees. Out of the frank discussions, that were pos- 
sible in numerous meetings at school and in the homes of patrons, came work- 
able proposals, many of which have since been put into operation. One of 
the significant discoveries made was, in fact, the revelation that, after all, 
administrators were quite as much concerned with the welfare of pupils and 
teachers as were the teachers themselves. Real or fancied differences of view- 
point on many policies of management and procedure gradually melted away 
in friendly discussion around the conference table. 

One of the main objectives of this self-evaluation project was to ascertain 
what services and policies were lacking which are needed for improving the 
effectiveness of the schools. Through this aspect of the study, a number of 
important changes have been made, some of which involved increased ex- 
penditures. New positions were created including a reading supervisor, a 
part-time school psychiatrist, a director of research, a curriculum director, a 
speech therapist, and a director of guidance. Extensive additions to school 
equipment were also made in audio-visual teaching aids and in reference and 
supplementary material. In the high school, at no extra cost, came the forma- 
tion of the principal’s advisory council of classroom teachers. A report of this 
organization was published in the May, 1948, school review after about three 
years of operation. At that time it was agreed that working relations between 
teachers and the principal’s staff had greatly improved. Teachers on the one 
hand came to understand better the nature and hazards of administration in 
a large high school while the principal and his staff, on the other hand, be- 
came more conscious of classroom and homeroom teacher stresses and strains 
which are too often overlooked. It was further stated that participation in the 
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council had widened the horizons and enhanced the self-respect of many 
teachers who have shown remarkable aptitude in dealing with school problems. 

Now, after nearly six years’ experiance with the principals’ council, these 
same conclusions are still valid. Indeed very little change has taken place 
either in the plan of electing members or in the manner of conducting meet- 
ings. An agenda may or may not be prepared. Problems and questions may 
be raised at will in any meeting by any teacher or staff member. If a resolution 
passed by the council calls for a special committee, such a committee is set 
up at once to start work. There are no standing committees, no order of busi- 
ness and no constitution or by-laws. Formality has not yet come to be regarded 
as a necessary aspect of procedure in the deliberations of the principal’s ad- 
visory council. 

More recent matters which have come before the council, which were not 
included in the 1948 report may be of interest. For example, the school 
recently opened up for public use a swank new social room in which to hold 
school parties and dances. This facility is part of a new addition voted by the 
taxpayers to expand the school’s social program. Setting up the necessary 
organization for scheduling and supervising activities in the social room is 
another very real challenge to the principal’s council. 

Another problem now under study in the council concerns the matter of 
intercultural relations in the school. Since the student body is approximately 
half Jewish and half Gentile, increasing attention to this matter is required. 

No question, in fact, is too trivial or too difficult for consideration by 
this group of teachers and office assistants. Problems range all the way from 
deciding controversies between parents and teachers over the marking of a 
pupil’s test paper, to deciding the content of a course of study in tenth grade 
English or whether or not to open an honor study hall. There is never a 
scarcity of business to be performed or any lack of readiness on the part of 
members of the council to tackle anything put before it. Moreover, decisions 
reached in the meetings are far more favorably received and more conscien- 
tiously supported by the faculty at large than similar rulings made by the 
principal alone. 

Including elected representatives from the faculty in the principal’s staff 
of advisers may involve some waste of time and may, on occasion, test official 
patience and tact but it does provide an invaluable sounding board of teacher 
opinion. It may slacken speed in making decisions but it also helps to avoid 
inistakes. Principals who may yet be hesitant about how to get their teachers 
started in this direction might try inviting them to offer their own plan. If it 
works in one school, it might succeed in another. 
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Group V—Parlor B 
CuairMan: Harrison C. Thomas, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Board 
of Education, Brooklyn, New York 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
H. Fred Heisner, Superintendent, Centinela Valley Union High School 
District, Inglewood, California 
Leslie O. Johnson, Principal, Gloucester High School, Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts 
Charles F. Allen, Executive Director, State Teacher Retirement System, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


What Are the Functions of the Student Council 
in the Secondary School? 
GERALD M. VAN POOL 


HE student council, though a comparative newcomer on the educational 
scene, does not need to be explained so often nor defended so vigorously 
as was necessary some twenty or thirty years ago. Although no statistics are 
available, it is generally assumed that from two thirds to three quarters of 
the high schools of the country have some form of student participation in 
school administration through a student organization generally called the 
student council. In view of the fact that the student council seems to be so 
generally accepted in the high school, it then seems logical to suppose that a 
large majority of the high-school principals of the country not only know 
about this organization and what it is trying to accomplish but also are in 
favor of it. It would seem that the student council must be a successful enter- 
prise, contributing its fair share to the orderly management of the school, or 
there would be fewer councils and we could reasonably expect the student 
council movement to die out completely. Such, fortunately, is not the case. 
Letters arrive daily in the Office of the National Association of Student 
Councils in which principals and student leaders ask for information on the 
student council and want to know, specifically, how they can organize one. 
The membership of this association has grown from 283 in 1943 to almost 
5,000 in 1951, an increase due, in part, to the realization on the part of many 
school administrators that the student council’s contributions to the adminis- 
tration and welfare of the school are so great as to make it a vital and neces- 
sary school organization. Great though this increase in membership has been, 
and encouraging though the requests for more information may be, the fact 
remains that there are still many high schools in the country which, for one 
reason or another, have no form of student participation. It seems logical to 
suppose that if the administrators of those schools knew exactly what the 
student council is and what it is not —if they knew what it does and what 
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it does not do, they would then be impelled to consider such an organization 
in their own schools and to permit their students to practice democratic living 
in their schools and communities. What, then, is the student council? What 
does it do and in what areas does it operate? In short, what is the function of 
the student council in the secondary school? 

WHAT IS THE STUDENT COUNCIL? 

First, let’s consider exactly what the student council is. Is is an organiza- 
tion of students, elected by students, to serve them as their official representa- 
tives in all matters of concern to the entire school. It is somewhat comparable 
to a state legislature or to Congress in that the representatives of the people 
(or the students) are elected to represent them and to speak for them. It 
provides a medium through which student opinion may be heard and a forum 
for the consideration of common school problems. But it is more than this. 
Ceuntless magazine articles have been written, speeches have been made, 
and books compiled all attempting to show what benefits accrue from the 
establishment of and participation in a student council. It is therefore quite 
impossible to list here all of the many benefits which can be expected from 
this organization but some should not be overlooked. Besides being a student 
forum, the student council is a training ground for leaders and followers. It 
gives students an opportunity to act in a real situation, not one which is 
“made up” just for practice. The student council is involved in the real prob- 
lems of the school and can offer many suggestions for improvement; there 
is not and should not be any “make believe” in the functioning of a truly 
effective student council. Thus, involvement in the real and important prob- 
lems of the school gives students an opportunity to be heard and the accom- 
panying understanding that their opinions are not only listened to but also 
acted upon. 

One of the best ways to learn to do anything is to do it. Thus, by pro- 
viding an opportunity for high-school students to do the things which a good 
citizen does, the student council teaches good citizenship. It encourages stu- 
dents to become interested in civic matters and to take significant steps to 
alleviate a situation or to suggest ways and means of improvement. The main 
purpose of the student council is to teach good citizenship and thus, the 
student council becomes, in reality, a laboratory of citizenship, an organiza- 
tion that teaches our young people to be good citizens by doing the things 
which a good citizen does. 

The student council also makes a very significant contribution in a 
somewhat more specific manner than in teaching the rather nebulous business 
of good citizenship. It acts as a practical clearinghouse for most, if not all, 
student activities. For example, most campaigns are now conducted by the 
student council. In some schools, the council has decided upon the campaigns 
to be conducted and the manner in which they will be run. Then, no more 
campaigns are permitted for the balance of the school year. This, in itself, 
should be a welcome relief for many harassed school principals. In addition 
to campaigns, the student council often decides which activities are legitimate 
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school activities and either gives or withholds permission for them to be 
carried on. The practice is rapidly growing which permits the student council 
to charter various school activities and organizations. In such cases, the organi- 
zations must report to the council all salient facts about the proposed activity 
or organization. If the organization is a good one, a charter is granted but 
this can be revoked if subsequent activities or developments show that the 
group is not living up to its original purposes. In short, many school activities 
are now channeled through the student council, thus relieving the principal 
of many administrative headaches and giving the students practical experience 
in scheduling, organizing, managing, and general administration. Most prin- 
cipals would agree that an efficient student council can greatly reduce the 
amount of detailed work which ordinarily devolves upon the principal. 
AIMS AND ORJECTIVES 
There are literally dozens of worth-while motives behind the idea of 
student participation; aims and objectives of the student council are almost 
as numerous as the schools trom which they come. The most outstanding 
reasons for the establishment of a council might be summarized thusly: 
To provide a student forum for the expression of student opinion, 
To provide a training ground for leaders and followers. 
To provide a laboratory of citizenship in which students learn to be good citizens 
by doing the things which a good citizen does. 
To provide a clearinghouse for many school activities. 
To provide a central office for scheduling of local activities, such as campaigns. 
This list is not complete; the literature in the field is filled with reasons 
for the establishment of a student council and listing the benefits which may 
reasonably be expected to be present when the students have some voice in 
the management of their own affairs. The few items here presented, however, 
should give the skeptical principal a better background of what the student 
council is supposed to do and tell him how it might assist in the administra- 
tion of his school. Likewise, it should help to reinforce the beliefs of those 
principals who already have a student council that the student council is one 
of the most vital and important developments in modern education. 
MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE COUNCIL 
There are a few dangerous misconceptions, however, which should not 
pass unnoticed. Not every student council has been successful and not every 
principal who has had a student council in his school will agree that it was a 
profitable experience. It may be that no one will ever know what the trouble 
was nor who was to blame, but there are a number of misconceptions about 
the student council which may have caused some of the trouble. There are 
often misunderstandings about its place and its functions that might cause 
needless trouble and give wrong impressions. 
It should be clearly stated at the outset — at the time the student council 
is first organized — that there are three areas in the school: 
1. The area which is given over to the student council is to run as it will. In 
this area, the student council has complete contro] and can run a program 
successfully or can cause it to fail miserably. 
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The area in which the student council shares control or responsibility with 
the faculty and administration. This is the largest area in the school and is 
the one in which most student councils are now doing their best work. 

The area which does not concern the student council and in which it has 
no right to legislate. It should always be understood that the students have the 
I right to express an — about any legitimate school matter, but this third 
‘ais that area in which the council should not be permitted to pass any 


ww 





legislation. 

If the students understand at the very beginning that there are some 
areas in which they have complete control, some aress in which they share 
control with the faculty, and still other arcas wh’ch they must stey out of — 
then there will be much less opportunity for misunderstanding and_ subse- 
quent disillusionment. Undoubtedly, much of the trouble encountered by 
some student councils is due to the fact that they never knew — were never 
told — what areas were theirs and never knew the limit nor the extent of 
their power and authority. |This subject is treated more fully in an article 
by Mr. Van Pool in the February, 1951, issue of School Activities. — Ed. | 


Another source of trouble and disagreement is giving the council only 
“busy work” to do. There are still some principals who do net or will not 
believe that high-school students in general are a rather responsible group 
and that in most cases they will carry out their work with efficiency and d_s 
patch, displaying an amazing amount of responsible, good judgment. An 
administrator cannot expect a great deal from his student council unless he 
is willing to let his council work on something that really matters; unless he 
permits his council to get involved in the real problems of the school. If the 
council just plays at government, if it gets involved only in make-believe and 
shadow boxing, then they will soon learn that they do not amount to much 
and will act accordingly. The council must be permitted to work on problems 
that matter! 


Still another misconception, either deliberate or unconscious, is that the 
student council should be used only as “errand boys” for the administration. 
Or that it should be asked to do the “dirty work” for the faculty — the work 
that they do not want to do or cannot do. If the council is used for such 
ulterior purposes it will not be long before the students will know the council 
for what it is. Some will even go so far as to call it names such as “stooges” 
and “stool pigeons.” This will be particularly true if the council has been 
given disciplinary duties and responsibilities. The council should never be 
assigned to a task that the faculty would not be willing to perform; it should 
never be asked to do anything which would lower its prestige and effective- 
ness in the school. 


This leads us to another popular misconception which is that the student 
council is a court or a “spy” system. There are probably many student coun- 
cils which operate what they consider to be very successful student courts, but 
the detection and the punishment of student offenders is not and should not 
be one of the functions of a student council. This is the negative approach; 
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the student council and the. work which it performs are positive! There are 
many important and worth-while activities in which a student council may 
engage without asking it to.act as policeman and judge. It may very well be 
that the failure of some student councils is due to the fact that the council 
was asked to do those very things and thus lost prestige and popularity in the 
school. 

Nor is the student council a cure-all for all the ills and ailments which 
may plague the school. Even though the students may be eager to help and 
may be entirely conscientious about their desire to improve conditions, there 
is no guarantee that they will be able to do as much as they would like to do. 
They will be totally inadequate in some cases; in others they will make mis- 
takes. The council should be assisted and advised, but no one should assume 
that just because it has failed to solve a situation it should be censured nor 
that this mistake or failure is reason enough to disband the council. There 
are many things the ccuncil can do and do well; there are also many things 
which the council cannot do and the wise administrator will not criticize the 
members too severely when they fail. 

Probably one of the most serious misconceptions about the student coun- 
cil is that which considers the actual results of student council activity more 
important than the means to attain those results. It must always be borne in 
mind that the student council is an educative device and that what is most 
important is the learning that takes place while performing a certain task. 
What is important is the learning through doing; even learning through 
mistakes. The student council must be justified on its educative value and 
not simply on the amount of improvements it has been able to secure in the 
school plant. 

There are literally dozens of other misconceptions, some serious and 
some trivial, but one more will suffice at this time. It is the idea that the 
student council is just another high-school club, a serious misunderstanding 
of the true function of the student council. This organization is generally 
the only over-all student organization in the entire school —the only group 
which includes every student in the school in its activities. It is the one group 
in which every student ought to feel that he is represented and so it is hardly 
just another club — it is and should be the most important student organiza- 
tion in the whole school. 

HOW TO HAVE) A GOOD STUDENT COUNCIL 

The good student council does not just happen. It is doubtful that any 
student council has prospered and has become a truly effective force for good 
in the school and in the community unless considerable work has been done 
by both the students themselves and the faculty. Writers in the area of stu- 
dent activities and experienced sponsors and principals seem to be generally 
agreed upon the following principles: 

The: principal must be in hearty accord with the idea of student partici- 
pation and give his full support to the plan as evolved in his school. The 
principal must catch some of the enthusiasm of sponsors and students as they 
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engage in what can well be some of the most exciting and rewarding activi- 
ties of the whole school — the activities of the student council. Unfortunately 
this is not always true. Many sponsors at a student council convention have 
lamented the fact that they and their students are ready, eager, and willing 
to assume their fair share of school responsibilities but their principal will not 
permit them to do so. There may be logical and legitimate reasons for his 
reluctance to co-operate, but the main reason for his “recalcitrance” is prob- 
ably his fear that the council will do something that will get the school into 
trouble. The only answer is that if we are actually to live in a democratic 
community we must permit our students to have the experience of governing 
some of their own affairs; we must have faith that they will generally do the 
right thing and that they will act with such responsibility as to make us proud 
of them and their accomplishments. We cannot tell our students that we are 
going to practice democracy and at the same time tell them that we are afraid 
of what they might do under democracy. One of the first requisites of a good 
student council is a sympathetic and understanding attitude on the part of 
the school administration. 

Another cardinal principle in student council organization and adminis- 
tration is that the whole school must have some share in the functions of the 
council. A principal, for example, must never say on Friday night, “Next 
Monday we are going to have a student council in this school and here is the 
plan I have worked out .. .” This council is doomed to failure even before 
it starts because it will be an organization imposed from above, an organiza- 
tion which the student themselves had no part in making. In order for any 
student council to get off to a good start, it is essential that the entire school 
be asked to share in its organization and that the school feel that the council 
represents them; every individual student must feel that he is represented. 
A council conceived by the administration and imposed upon the student body 
by them cannot succeed. 

Some student councils fail because the faculty, and sometimes the students 
themselves, do not know what the council is supposed to do. They have little 
or no conception of what their aims and objectives are and when asked why 
they are organized can reply only in vague and nebulous terms. It is essential 
that the entire student body and that all of the faculty know exactly what the 
aims and objectives of the council are, what its possibilities and potentialities 
are, and, just as important, what its limitations are. If a clear understanding 
is reached before the council actually begins to work, there is little doubt that 
the council can function as it should, in an atmosphere of friendly, sympathetic 
understanding instead of the atmosphere of mutual distrust and suspicion in 
which some councils are trying to work. 

The student council should meet on school time and in a properly equip- 
ped room. As has been stated many times, there is always some doubt of the 
seriousness of the school administration about the importance of the student 
council when it has to meet in any room that happens to be vacant at the 
time. There is much doubt about the benefits of a student council when it is 
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told that there is no time in the school day for its deliberations and that it 
will have to meet whenever it finds time, usually either before or after school. 
In some schools the council meets “whenever there seems to be any business.” 
It is extremely doubtful that this council will ever be more than a farce and 
a sham. A council that has a regular place to meet and that is given school 
time in which to meet will generally feel its importance enough so that it will 
do its best to become involved in the real problems of the school and make an 
honest effort to solve some of the pressing problems presented to it. In ad- 
dition, if it meets regularly, business will be brought to it; if the school knows 
that the council meets at a specific time and a specific place, there will be a 
natural tendency to ask the council to consider something of importance to 
the school. This can never be if the council meets haphazardly in whatever 
place is vacant and in whatever spare moments the students happen to have. 

Another feature of a council’s success is the degree to which the faculty 
is willing to ask for help. The entire faculty should know and understand 
that it is not a sign of weakness or failure if they turn to the students for 
assistance. Many of the best teachers admit freely that they do not know 
everything and that the answers to what seemed to be extremely difficult and 
complex problems were solved by requesting the advice of the student coun- 
cil. This is not to say that the student council has all the answers, either. It 
means merely that there are some problems which can well be turned over 
to the students and that, in many cases, they can and will find an answer. 
Even if they do not, or even if their answer does not solve the problem, much 
good has been accomplished by the mere referring of the problem to them. 
The school belongs as much to the students as it does to the faculty and it is 
only fair and sensible that students should have a share in solving school 
problems. 

A FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE NECESSARY 

This situation can never be attained, however, in a school where faculty 
and administration are inclined to “snipe” at the student council. There are 
some cases in which teachers either intentionally or unconsciously use sarcas- 
tic and cynical words and attitudes when referring to the student council. 
There are some who deprecate everything the council does and generally make 
life miserable for student council members whom they happen to have in 
class. It should be understood that mistakes will be made and that the council 
will not always come up with the right answer to all questions submitted to 
it. However, this does not imply that the council is weak, inefficient, and use- 
less; it simply means as has been stated before that the council is primarily 
a teaching device and that the students learn from their mistakes as well as 
from their successes. Just as a teacher should never be sarcastic or cynical with 
a student who happens to have failed a test, neither should he act this way to 
a council that has, figuratively, failed a test. The student council will flourish 
in an attitude of friendly co-operation but will fail unless the entire faculty 
understands what it is, what it is trying to do, and gives the council its un- 
restricted and unqualified support and co-operation. 
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Adequate publicity should be given to all student council activities so 
that the school and the community may know what it is doing and what its 
activities are. It must not be assumed: that everyone in the school is going 
to be vitally interested in the council and that all will eagerly seek out news 
of the latest developments of the council. Just as in selling soap or hair oil, 
we must constantly keep our product — in this case, the accomplishments of 
the student council — constantly before our public. Obviously we cannot 
expect much co-operation from students if they do not know what the council 
is doing; just as the general public has to be sold on the merits of certain 
soaps, just so must the student body be sold on the merits of the student coun- 
cil idea and the benefits of student participation. This can be done by a cease- 
less selling campaign; a never-ending campaign to let the students know 
that their own student organization is actually doing something for the 
school. The council idea must be sold, over and over again. 

What, then, is the function of the student council in the secondary 
school? It is the one, over-all student organization which represents everyone 
in the school and speaks for everyone. It is the one group offering member- 
ship and participation to all and not to just a select few. It is the student 
organization that co-ordinates all other student activities, that teaches citizen- 
ship through providing an opportunity for students to do the things which a 
good citizen does. It provides training IN citizenship rather than merely 
training FOR citizenship. It helps to build school spirit and school morale; 
develops leaders and intelligent followers; teaches respect for law, order, and 
authority; provides an opportunity for students to become involved in the 
real problems of the school and offers them an opportunity to understand 
more fully the kinds of problems regularly faced by school administrators. 
Thus, it makes them more appreciative of the principal's responsibilities and 
more eager to co-operate in the solution of those problems. It assists the stu- 
dents to get into the habit of good government; it serves to develop in the 
student that state of mind which causes him to do the right thing because it 
IS the right thing rather than because he is being watched and because he 
will be punished if he does not conform. In short, the student council is an 
organization which seeks to develop the best that is in the student and which 


tries in as many and as varied ways as is possible to make him a well-informed, 
honest, interested, and active citizen of a democracy. What, then, is the func- 
tion of the student council? It is the most important student organization in 
the entire school. It needs and deserves the understanding, respect, and co- 
operation of students, faculty, and administrative ‘staff. It has often been said 
that the main business of our schools is to develop good citizens; the student 
council is doing this and in full measure. 
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What Are the Functions of the Student 
Council in the Secondary School? 
GEORGE E. MATHES 


HE functions of the student council in the secondary school are a matter 

of major importance to all of us. Our student council movement has 
had a long history of successful growth and development. However, in the 
light of demands made on school time caused by the present international 
situation, and an increased concern for a return to the 3 R’s, we must be 
careful that we do not lose the values that come to students from their student 
council experiences. 

This afternoon I want to explore with you a few points of emphasis 
which I believe to be important functions of the student council. My remarks 
are organized around six areas of student participation. In actual practice 
there is much overlapping of one area with the others. This is as it should be. 
I like to think of these functions as the six radii of a giant spider web, each 
of which is connected with the others by many concentric threads of ex- 
perience. 


AREA ONE — CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


A popular truism states that the primary purpose of all education is to 
foster, promote, and develop democracy as a way of life. If we believe this, 
then we must also believe that the function of any and all parts of the edu- 
cational process is to assist in the development of this objective. Therefore, 
the prime function of the student council is to teach good citizenship. 

Citizenship education has different meanings for different people. An 
elementary pupil may say: “It’s making me behave.” A secondary school stu- 
dent says: “It’s an understanding of the privileges and responsibilities in a 
democracy.” A parent says: “It’s doing the right thing, at the right time, in 
the right place.” A teacher remarks: “Citizenship education is made up of 
those experiences which young people have that will prepare them for ef- 
fective adult life.” To quote Theral Herrick, a Writer in the field, “Citizen- 
ship education is assisting the individual to learn, appreciate and abide by the 
patterns of conduct, speech, beliefs, and feelings which a particular society 
favors.” 

However we express it, citizenship education has as its goal the training 
of young people for the privileges and responsibilities of a democracy. There- 
fore, the student council can best serve a democratic society by’ helping all 
students to understand, appreciate, and participate in the democratic processes 
while they are members of a school’ society. 


1Theral T. Herrick. School Patterns for Citéseaship:. Training, (Bureau of Educational Reference 
and Research, School of Education, University of Michigan, 4947), page 15 


George E. Mathes is a Supervisor in thé Départment of Instruction, Public School, 
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AREA Two — STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

A second function of the student council is providing boys and girls with 
opportunities for democratic participation in student government. There is 
no such thing as student self-government. Even if there were, I wouldn't 
believe in it. I don’t believe in student self-mathematics or student self-English 
or student self-anything for that matter. Putting it another way, the student 
council has the responsibility of providing all students with a working model 
of democratic government. 

The form of this government will naturally vary greatly from school to 
school. Each student body and faculty should develop a system which will 
reflect the needs and interests of their particular scheol. However, there are 
certain criteria which are applicable to most schools. Here are some of them. 

For one thing, the school constitution should be brief, clear, definite, and 
easily amended. It should be carefully planned and democratically conceived. 
Membership on the council, for example, should not be limited because of a 
person’s social standing, race, religion, or scholarship rating. 

Nominating, electing, and voting procedures should be in keeping with 
democratic principles. Every attempt should be made to elect qualified per- 
sons to the council without imposing undue restrictions on membership. 
There is a great deal of difference between qualification for membership, and 
restrictions on membership. As future voters students must learn to select 
candidates and vote for them intelligently on the basis of qualifications, past 
record, citizenship performance, leadership ability, and platform. 

I once visited a class on the day of elections. No discussion of qualifica- 
tions for officers preceded the voting. The teacher asked for nominations for 
room representatives to the student council. When a certain boy’s name was 
mentioned, everyone in the class burst out in laughter. Someone else moved 
the nominations be closed. That’s all there was to it. From what I observed 
that day, and what I learned later, that boy, who was elected to represent his 
room on the student council couldn’t even pass the wastebasket without getting 
lost. How much better it would have been if the teacher had made this a 
real educational project by emphasizing the importance of the student council, 
the responsibilities of the voters, and the results of haphazard elections. 

The entire student body should have a voice in school government. Stu- 
dent council members elected by student units, such as counselling groups or 
home rooms should be encouraged to gather ideas from the students they 
represent. There should be free and open discussion of these proposals in the 
council meeting. Before final action is taken, the sponsor and principal should 
confer with the council since the final responsibility for all projects rests with 
them. Council members need to have time to carry on meetings with their 
constituents. Otherwise the council tends to become a “closed corporation”; 
there is no democracy and no education. 

One danger should be briefly mentioned. While student government pro- 
vides opportunity for practice of parliamentary procedures, these procedures 
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should not become so cumbersome and time consuming that learning them 
becomes the only function of the student council. 
AREA THREE — CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
A third function of the student council is providing all boys and girls 
with opportunities to plan and participate in the co-curricular activities of the 
school. Harry C. McKown has this to say regarding activities as a function 
of the student council: “A student council without a schedule of suitable 


activities is as worthless as a car without gasoline.” 
Projects should be both socially desirable, and educationally worth-while. 
I have a feeling that if the student council is to accomplish its full function, 
it must spend most of its time and energy promoting positive projects which 
are interesting and meaningful to boys and girls; projects which will be of 
lasting importance to the individuals, their schools, and their communities. 

The 1950 Student Councils Handbook and the volume, The Student 

Council in the Secondary School,’ both published by the Secondary School 
Principals Association, list many worth-while projects which student councils 
may successfully undertake. Among them are such desirable activities as: tak- 
ing charge of lunchrooms, corridors and study halls; conducting school sur- 
veys; organizing city-wide student councils; raising funds for worthy causes 
such as Community Chest, CARE, and Junior Red Cross; writing a school 
constitution, code of ethics, or handbook for students; and sponsoring cam- 
paigns such as a “Halloween Fun Without Vandalism.” 

The student council also has the responsibility of broadening the base of 
student participation in all of these activities. That is, it must attempt to 
distribute the activities and honors more evenly among all students. At least 
two methods have been used successfully to do this. One plan permits a stu- 
dent to engage in as many activities as his time and ability will permit, and 
through a guidance program limits the number of offices he may hold. A 
second plan sets up a point system through which limits are set on the offices 
and activities in which a student may engage. Both methods encourage the 
greatest participation by the largest number of students and by so doing dis- 
courages the holding of all offices by a few. Extending these educational op- 
portunities to more students is certainly a commendable goal of the student 
council. 

ArEA Four — sCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


A fourth function of the student council is providing boys and girls with 
supervised opportunities for democratic participation in school administration. 
There is a difference between “supervised opportunities for participation” and 
“school administration — a function of the student council.” I believe only 
in the former. The board of education, the central office staff, and the prin- 
cipal with his faculty are responsible for all phases of the school program. 

2 Harry C. McKnown, The Student Council, (New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1914), page 199. 

3 For a more complete listing see: The 1930 Student Councils Handbook. pp. 45-51, and The Student 


Council in the Secondary School, pp. 216-256, both published by the National Association of Student 


Council. 
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The student council has an important role to play, but it is a limited role and 
is provided for the purpose of student education. 

Now, let’s take a look at the students’ side of the coin. The council mem- 
bers should not only be told that they have an administrative function, but 
they should also be given a generous part in administrative planning. A story 
will illustrate my point. I happened to be in a principal’s office the day a 
group of students representing the student council came in to offer their 
co-operation on a discipline problem in the school lunchroom. The principal 
listened patiently while the students made what I thought were very valuable 
suggestions. As they were leaving, the leader of the group said: “Sir, you 
can depend on the student council to co-operate with you in any way you 
suggest.” When they had left the office the principal remarked to me: “That’s 
fine, the student council can coo, but if there is any operating to do in this 
school I'll do it.” No wonder that young people become discouraged and 
learn to distrust student government after experiences of that kind. Contrast 
this situation with one in which the principal and the student council really 
co-operated to make the school lunchroom a better place in which to eat. Such 
a principal would accept student help and suggestions even though it might 
take more time and trouble. 

Here are some suggested areas of administration in which I feel the stu- 
dent council can operate and yet stay within its budget of power: promoting 
better student-faculty relationships; serving on faculty and principal's advisory 
committees; interpreting school policies to students and assisting in the 
establishment of new policies; chartering clubs and other organizations; col- 
lecting fees and voting expenditures; making suggestions with respect to 
discipline; and working with outside groups tor community welfare. 

AREA Five — THE CURRICULUM 

A fifth function of the student council is providing boys and girls with 
opportunities for democratic participation in curriculum planning. I feel 
that the student council has a responsibility for enriching the school’s program. 

Secondary school people have long realized that our way of life can be 
perpetuated only by teaching young people the knowledges, skills, apprecia- 
tions, and attitudes which are needed for successful living. They have not 
always agreed as to methods. At one time students memorized the bill of 
rights but failed to understand the responsibilities of freedom. Teachers 
stressed “Of the people, by the people, and for the people” but continued to 
practice “teacher knows best.” Administrators verbalized about democracy 
but ran autocratic schools. The truth of the matter is that we have been 
satished with the memorizing of facts and information when we should 
not have been satisfied with anything less than improved behavior patterns. 
“It is not through mere learning about democracy but through the practice 
of democratic operations that young peoplerbegin to form attitudes about 
sharing responsibilities and working things out together and about demo- 
ctatic behavior in general.’”* 


*Theral T. Herrick, Op. Cit., page $2 
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The following are suggested ways in which student council members in 
particular, and all students for that matter, can participate in curriculum 
planning: by the introduction and application of democratic techniques in 
the classroom; by pupil-teacher planning of methods, materials, and projects; 
by the co-operation of student council members working with the faculty 
on curriculum committees; by orientation classes planned and conducted by 
student council members; and by supervision of study halls, cafeterias, play- 
grounds, and classrooms. 

One school with which I am acquainted has demonstrated the practica- 
bility of student participation in curriculum building. The student council in 
this school plans and conducts a regular orientation class for freshmen and 
new students during the first two weeks of the school year as part of the 
required course in general education. I have heard students say that the two 
weeks, spent with student council members as teachers, met their needs, 
answered their questions, and helped them to become better acquainted than 
similar courses in other schools which were conducted by regular teachers. 
If schools are really going to do well the things they say they are organized 
to do, administrators, teachers, and students must develop and use instructional 
procedures which are in keeping with a democratic philosophy of education. 

ArrA SIX — COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

A sixth function of the student council is providing boys and girls with 
opportunities for democratic participation in community relations. Dogs have 
fleas, watermelons have seeds, principals have problems, rabbits have more 
rabbits, and students have community relations whether they like it or not. 
They have them every time they ride a bus or drive a hot rod, every time they 
meet another school on the gridiron or the diamond, and every time they 
meet with community leaders or city council on common problems. 

If the student council is going to be influential in the development of 
community relations, administrators, teachers, and parents should recognize 
and abide by the following principles: students have a right to participate in 
community activities which are desirable; students can learn from out-of-school 
as well as in-school experiences; services of lay citizens should be utilized 
whenever it will enrich the school program; and students should be encouraged 
to participate in community activities whenever their participation will help 
both the students and the community. 

One example of the way the community and school can work together is 
through Junior Achievement, Inc. This is the name of an organization which 
is co-operating with schools in an attempt to give boys and girls actual exper- 
iences in the management, production, and selling phases of business. In a 
sense it is the 4-H Club of the city. Senior high school students organize mini- 
ature companies. They elect officers, issue and sell shares of stock, manufac- 
ture a product, and sell it in the community. They pay themselves wages, 
conduct stockholder meetings, make financial reports, vote dividends to share- 
holders, and in every way duplicate business practices. Working with each of 
these companies are four advisors. One is a school person; the other three are 
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volunteers from business. These advisors meet with their respective miniature 
companies one night each week. Since Junior Achievement is co-sponsored 
by student council members and business leaders, it offers a way in which 
schools and communities can work together for the benefit of both. 


CONCLUSION 
“Boys and girls must have experiences of democratic living in their homes, 
their schools, their communities and find them good if they are to be deeply 
loyal to democratic ideals. Otherwise they can give only lip service to empty 
words.”® Therefore, the school staff and the student council have a joint re- 
sponsibility to help make the school a place where boys and girls can experi- 
ence democracy and translate its ideas into everyday living. 
Whether the student council accomplishes these functions, or stops with 
merely going through the motions of democracy, is up to your student council 
sponsors, your faculties, and most important of all, to you principals. 


Group VI—Parlor C 


CuarrMan: H. Pat Wardlaw, Assistant Commissioner for Instruction and 
Planning, State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri; Presi- 
dent, National Association of Directors and Supervisors of Secondary 
Education 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Charles A. Tonsor, Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, New York, 
New York 
C. W. Mintzer, Principal, Fair Lawn High School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
Carl A. Jessen, Chief, School Organization and Supervision, Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Evaluation Criteria, 1950 Edition 
R. D. MATTHEWS 


HE 1950 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria came from the press in June 
of last year. The General Committee of the Co-operative Study was 
responsible for the revision as it was for the earlier editions of the Evaluative 
Criteria. During the period when the 1940 Edition was being prepared for 
the printer it was agreed that the materials would have to be revised period- 
ically if, after a trial period, there seemed to be any widespread use of the 
procedures and materials recommended by the Co-operative Study. Contrary 
to expectations, more copies of the 1940 materials were sold in 1949 than was 
the case in 1940. 


Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, (National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1944), page 99. 

R. D. Matthews is Professor of Education in the School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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In anticipation of the need for a revision, the committee had secured 
reports of strengths and weaknesses and suggestions for changes from those 
who used the materials. These were summarized and the results published 
as well as made available to the revision staff. Several research studies were 
made of problems related to the use of the Co-operative Study materials and 
these reports were also studied. The literature dealing with secondary educa- 
tion was searched to find suggestions which could be used in the revision. 


Early in 1948 the staff was selected and work on the revision began. After 
examining the published materials, summaries of questionnaire returns, and 
reports of research, a mimeographed edition, the first revision, was prepared 
and circulated to a jury of approximately 10 specialists. Among these were 
some who had had extensive experience with the 1940 Edition, while some 
had had no part in the development or use of the earlier edition. Much help- 
ful criticism was obtained from these jurors. A second revision was prepared, 
incorporating the suggestions of the jurors and sent to the same jurors and 
tried out in several selected schools. Some of these schools carried out complete 
evaluations with visiting committees using both the 1940 and 1950 materials, 
some had complete evaluations using only the 1950 revision, while still others 
examined the new materials and completed their self evaluations. Using the 
suggestions and criticisms of the jury and of the staffs in tryout schools as 
well as the suggestions of the General Committee of the Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, the third revision was prepared. This revision 
was examined carefully by the General Committee at a three-day meeting at 
Ann Arbor in September, 1949, and with some changes was approved for 
publication. 


The major aspects of the 1940 Edition which are retained in the new 
edition are: the general principle that a school is to be evaluated in terms of 
its philosophy and objectives and the needs of the pupils in the school and in 
the community served by the school; the general arrangement of the materials 
with statements of guiding principles for each section, checklist items and 
evaluative items which are to be checked and rated; statistical and graphic 
summaries; and separate pamphlets for major phases of the school’s program 
such as the Program of Studies, the Pupi! Activity Program, and Guidance 
Services. 


The changes introduced in the 1950 Edition will be discussed in some 
detail. In this Edition all the publications are combined in one volume, the 
Evaluative Criteria. The manual describing how the materials may be used 
is section A. This takes the place of How to Evaluate a Secondary School and 
includes suggestions to the school staff for carrying out the self-evaluation, 
procedures for visiting committees with sample schedules and reports and 
directions for summarizing the evaluations and making the graphic sum- 
mary. This summary, Section Y, takes the place of the Educational Tempera- 
tures. It is four pages in length and provides for horizontal bars to represent 
the quality of the school. A five point scale ranging from “Poor” to “Excellent” 
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is used. All the norms have been eliminated from the graphs since data were 
not available on which they could be based. 

The C Blank of the 1940 Edition “Pupil Population and School Com- 
munity” became, with relatively few revisions, the B Blank of the 1950 Edi- 
tion. The B Blank of the earlier edition became the C Blank with the ttle 
“Educational Needs of Youth.” This change in title from “Philosophy and 
Objectives” has been interpreted by some to mean the elimination of the 
school’s philosophy and objectives as a major basis of an evaluation. No such 
change was intended. Part III provides space for a statement of the school’s 
philosophy and objectives and this statement should be used as the basis for 
the evaluation of the school. Statements of eight important needs of youth 
are included in the C Blank and the school staff is encouraged to modify 
these in any way it wishes and is prepared to support. 

Perhaps the most significant changes have been made in the D Blank, 
formerly called “Curriculum and Courses of Study” and now carrying the 
title of “Program of Studies.” There is a main section D with sixteen sub- 
sections, one for each of the areas of study such as English, Core Program, 
Industrial Vocational Education, and Social Studies. These sub-sections were 
developed trom items in the old curriculum section, the section on outcomes, 
the plant, and the individual blank for staff members. Each sub-section is 
organized according to a pattern which includes organization of the subject 
area, nature of offerings, physical facilities peculiar to the area, direction of 
learning, and outcomes. The part dealing with direction of learning includes 
sections on the instructional staff, activities, and materials and methods of 
evaluation used in the subject area. It should not be interpreted that this 
change suggests a greater emphasis on subject matter but rather that it brings 
together all aspects of teaching in one field in order that this teaching can be 
more efficiently evaluated. One group of educators is preparing a seventeenth 
section on religion to be used in schools where this subject 1s an important 
field of study. The Middle States Association will have this pamphlet printed 
for distribution to schools in its area which request it. 

It is hoped that the definitions of the points on the rating scale have 
been improved so that there will be less difficulty than was encountered in 
the 1940 Edition. The new definitions were developed by putting two three- 
point scales together. One scale is based upon quality and the other upon 
quantity. When a school has high quality as well as extensive quantity or 
activity in some provision the evaluation is a “5,” whereas if a provision is 
of poor quality and limited in extent it should be given an evaluation of 
“1.” If the provision is extensive but functioning only fairly well or if there 
is only a moderate provision but it is functioning excellently the evaluation 
should be “4” in each case. Similar definitions are provided for the points 
“3” and “2.” Gone is the necessity to think of each evaluation in terms of the 


status of regionally accredited schools. 
The materials to be used in evaluating pupil activities, library services, 
guidance services, and the school plant have been revised but the changes 
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were not extensive and probably do not represent any radical modification. 
They should be more satisfactory to use in their present form, but only further 
experience with them will give evidence to support that expectation. The 
items in the earlier materials dealing with staff and administration have been 
put into one section. In many self-evaluations and visiting committee organi- 
zations these sections were considered together, and so it was thought that 
the process would be simplified by organizing them together. No adverse 
criticisms of this arrangement have, as yet, come from the field. 

The blank for individual staff members has been greatly reduced in size 
by transferring some of the material to the sub-sections of the program of 
studies. The computation of the load of teachers has been replaced by an 
evaluation to be based on nearly the same data which were required for the 
Douglass formula. The absence of information from other schools to which 
reference can be made in making this evaluation will make it less objective. 
This reduction in objectivity in several places in the new materials is justified 
on the basis that the whole process of self-evaluation and visiting committee 
activity is more important than the end product by itself. If the regional asso- 
ciations or state organizations will publish distributions showing the status of 
schools which have been evaluated, individual schools will have something 
to base an interpretation of their evaluations upon. 

It is too early to have extensive evidence as to the degree of success of 
the new edition of the Evaluative Criteria but early reports from those who 
have used it, both school staffs and members of visiting committees, have 
given the revision staff and the General Committee some hope that the 1950 
Edition is an improvement over the 1940 Edition. 


Implications for Use of the 1950 Criteria by 


State Departments of Education and Local Schools 
J. G. UMSTATTD 

VERYONE who used the 1940 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria for a 
period of ten or twelve years became convinced that it was the best 
instrument ever devised for the self-improvement of a secondary school. 
Although it had been designed originally as an instrument for the selection 
of schools for accreditation in the regional accrediting association, this primary 
purpose of the Criteria gradually vanished, and in its place was substituted 
the basic purpose of self-improvement. Through the use of the instrument 
the main features of the secondary school program have been analyzed in a 
manner that left room for subsequent creative thinking by individual teachers 
and staff. When applied with enthusiastic leadership, the instrument has 
enabled schools almost literally to lift themselves by their own bootstraps and 
has awakened many individual teachers to a new and fresh professional zeal. 
J. G. Umstattd is Professor of Secondary Education in the School of Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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It is true that many schools have used the instrument in a lackadaisical fashion 
without motive and with the primary purpose of meeting a requirement. Such 
a procedure has been an abuse of the instrument rather than a proper applica- 
tion of the techniques of evaluation which it carries. On the other hand, many 
of the people here have seen schools that have been dead for generations be- 
come new and vigorous institutions over a period of five years following the 
proper application of the 1940 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria. 


And now we have available a very much improved instrument in the 
1950 Edition, as Dr. Matthews has pointed out in considerable detail. Ten 
years of trial and experimentation have resulted in an instrument as different 
from the earlier edition as the 1951 model is different from the Model T of 
the early twenties. The question which now arises is how can we make best 
use of the new model. The plan which I should like to discuss might be 
used either by state departments of education or by local school systems in 
their over-all program of school and community improvement. The plan which 
will be discussed has developed gradually over a period of twelve years and 
has never been applied in its entirety in any community because after each 
application of the instrument to a school system, careful study has been given 
to the techniques that have been used and minor improvements are made 
throughout. It is quite likely that plans developed in other states have proved 
to be as effective as the one about to be described. If so, it will benefit all of 
us to hear of them. 

In describing this plan, let it be said first that we have become convinced 
that both the elementary and secondary schools should be evaluated con- 
currently. The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
December, 1947, passed a resolution to this effect, and in at least some of the 
Southern States the plan of evaluating the total school system is now in opera- 
tion. By total school system is meant all the senior high schools, all the junior 
high schools, and all the elementary schools in the total school system. Where 
segregated schools are had for Negro children it embraces the Negro schools 
as well as the White. This plan was used in El Paso, Texas, in 1950, and 
although it was a tremendous job it operated quite effectively. 

The idea of the evaluation of a total school system is based on the propo- 
sition that one cannot have a good high school without a good elementary 
school. It also derives from the principle that a senior high school should not be 
permitted to deprive elementary schools of much needed money in order for it, 
the senior high school, to become a member of an association. It is also felt 
that no elementary or secondary school for White children should be permitted 
to operate at the expense of local schools for Negro children. Another argu- 
ment which is presented for evaluating a total school system is that such a 
plan makes for better articulation in both theory and practice between the 
different levels of the school system. It also carries forward at the same time 
the total program of the school system rather than having one statement go 
forward while others remain undeveloped. For these reasons, and, perhaps 
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most of all because of the experience we have had and the observations we 
have made of the results, we are convinced that all the accrediting associa- 
tions should adopt the idea of evaluating the entire school system rather than 
limiting the process to any one level or unit of the system. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that the steps which will be described 
below apply to elementary and secondary schools alike. Of course, the instru- 

ment to be used for the secondary schools is the 1950 Edition of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria. A comparable instrument for the elementary school has been 
developed by the State Department of Education of Texas under the leader- 
ship of Henry J. Otto of the University of Texas. The title of the publication 
is Handbook for Self-Appraisal and Improvement of Elementary Schools. 
Revised Edition, Bulletin No. 458, Texas Education Agency, June, 1948. More 
than 1,000 teachers in that state co-operated with Dr. Otto in the develop- 
ment of the Handbook. It is approximately 200 pages in length, 8% x 11, 
and, although it does not follow exactly the same pattern as that used by 
the Evaluative Criteria, it serves the elementary school as well as and perhaps 
better than the Evaluative Criteria serves the secondary school. Let us now 
go into an analysis of the several steps involved in the plan used in our region 
for the evaluation of a total school system. 
INAUGURATION OF THE EVALUATION PROGRAM 
The thorough co-operation of two groups should be obtained at the 

outset of the evaluation program if it is to succeed. One of the groups is the 
faculty and the other is the Board of Education. If the faculty cannot be thor- 
oughly won over to the idea of self-evaluation, the administrator is wasting 
his time in attempting the enterprise. A number of copies of the separate 
folders of the Criteria should be obtained and given a preliminary study by 
the entire secondary school faculty, and several copies of the Handbook should 
be looked over by the elementary school faculty. Time should be taken for 
full discussion of what the evaluation will mean in terms of added hours of 
work, and in terms of improved working conditions and improved school 

programs. Eventually, the matter should be put to a vote of the faculty and 

either attempted or not attempted in accordance with the vote. If there should 

be a few members of the faculty who do not feel physically able to do the 

additional work, they should be excused. Experience has shown in a number 
of cases that when this is done, and the work proceeds, the persons who were 
first excused become interested and join in with the rest. 

In presenting the matter to the Board of Education, the superintendent 
should take ample time to make the purpose and the procedures of the enter- 
prise thoroughly understood by the Board. One superintendent reported an 
enthusiastic meeting during which the Board evaluated itself under the 
leadership of its president, who was the director of personnel of a large chemi- 
cal plant. Before requesting approval, the superintendent should recommend 
that throughout the period of evaluation, a part of the work should be done 
on school time and a part of the work should be done on teachers’ time. It 
has been found that to dismiss school an hour early every other week over a 
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period of 12 or 14 months greatly facilitates the program. The Board of Edu- 
cation should approve this idea prior to the beginning of the program. Also, 
a complete budget should be presented to the Board for their consideration. 
This will involve the materials, some added clerical assistance, and travel 
expenses, meals, and board for the visiting committee members when the time 
comes for their visit. This budget should be approved prior to the beginning 
of the enterprise if it is to run with complete understanding and harmony, 

The third point that should be considered with the Board of Education 
prior to launching upon the program is whether or not consultation service 
will be used by the local school in its program of self-improvement. If such 
service is desired, some well-qualified person from a nearby educational insti- 
tution should be employed to make four or five visits to the school during its 
program of self-improvement and the tee for this service should be agreed 
upon and included in the budget presented to the Board. Whether this con- 
sultant would be the chairman of the visiting committee eventually is still 
another point to decide. After four or five years of having different persons 
act in the two capacities, it has become generally agreed in our region that 
after all is said and done it works out better for the same consultant to remain 
throughout the entire enterprise, acting as chairman of the visiting committee 
and, subsequently, continuing as consultant for the follow-up work. 

After the approval of the teachers and the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation have been secured and after the consultant has been employed, if one 
is to be used, the school is ready to launch upon its program of self-improve- 
ment. 

THE FORMULATION OF WORK COMMITTEES 

In the formulation of committees one point that should be decided early 
is whether the committees will be limited to faculty members or will include 
either children or parents or both. Some schools have found it quite profitable 
to have both parents and pupils on such committees as the Curriculum and 
Instruction Committee, the Pupil Activities Committee, the Guidance Com- 
mittee, and the Library Committee. Schools that follow this practice will find 
that the patrons of the school and the pupils themselves will make many 
valuable contributions. 

Throughout all committee formulations, the principle of voluntary mem- 
bership should be followed. Certainly, no member of a faculty should be 
forced into work on any committee in which he would not be interested. 

The first committee to be formulated is the one to study the educational 
needs of youth. This committee should consist, at least, of all members of the 
faculty including the administrators and supervisors, and, if considered desir- 
able, parents and pupils as well. After six or eight weeks of reading, study, 
and discussion, the committee on educational needs will be ready to frame its 
tentative statement of philosophy. This statement should be the platform of 
principles for all further work during the total program of evaluation, but 
at the outset it should be clearly understood that the statement is tentative 
only and is subject to revision as the process moves along. 
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Another basic piece of committee work is that done by a group who will 
volunteer to collect information on pupil population and school community. 
In some schools a teacher of social studies has used this work as a project for 
a senior class in social studies. In other schools the principal’s clerk has been 
the main person authorized to collect information called for on Form B of the 
Evaluative Criteria. Copies of this form, filled in with the data, should be 
placed in the hands of each committee working on the evaluation of the 
educational program. The information supplied in this folder would be con- 
sidered fundamental to the work of all other committees and should be re- 
ferred to by all committees as they go forward in their deliberations. 

Comparable work will need to be done on the Handbook for Self-Ap- 
praisal and Improvement of Elementary Schools, although ordinarily the 
faculty of an elementary school will be small enough to be used as a committee 
as a whole, rather than to be subdivided into various committees. Where the 
entire faculty consists of one committee, each section of the Handbook should 
be followed through in turn. 

In secondary schools with as many as 15 to 20 faculty members, separate 
committees will be found to be the more effective way of handling the evalua- 
tion. The largest of the sub-committees in a school large enough to have more 
than one committee will be the Committee on Program of Study. In this com- 
mittee there should be one representative from each subject or field offered 
in the school. 

There is considerable relationship between the pupil activity program 
and guidance services. In order to avoid duplication of effort it is advisable 
for one committee to handle both folders, Folder E and Folder G in their 
study of the two phases of the program. In similar manner, one group of 
persons should handle both Folder H and Folder I for School Plant, and 
Staff and Administration, respectively. The final committee will be on the 
Library Services, and should, of course, consist of the librarian and possibly 
one teacher of English and one teacher of Social Studies. 

Throughout the formulation of the sub-committees, the actual number 
of persons participating in each will be governed by the size of the faculty. 
In a faculty with as many as 70 members, approximately a third of them 
would be on the program of studies committee and the remainder would be 
divided equally among the other three committees. In schools with faculties 
ranging from 20 to 30, it may be necessary for a few people to act upon 
more than one committee. Throughout the several committees, the member- 
ship might be increased, of course, by including patrons and students. 

PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THEORY AND CURRENT PRACTICE 

After the committees have been formulated, a period of from four ‘to 
six months should be given over to a fairly thorough study by each committee 
of the recent literature in its field. At this point the consultant will be able to 
supply bibliographies and leadership. The original budget submitted to the 
Board of Education should have included a sizable item for professional books 
and magazines. 
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A recommended procedure is to purchase as many books in a given 
segment of the program as there are members of the committee handling 
that phase of the work, so that each member will be able to read a different 
book and report it to the committee as a whole during the period of the study. 
These discussions of recent literature may be held at the end of the school day 
with one school period plus an additional hour being devoted to each meeting. 
Or, in some cases, the committees have met in homes of the several members 
from time to time and made of the occasion a semi-social affair. 

The obvious purpose of this period of study is to provide information 
with which to appraise the school intelligently. Experience has shown that 
where the study stage is omitted, the self-appraisal lacks reliability to a large 
measure. The meaning of each individual item on a given checklist is greatly 
extended and more thoroughly understood by a staff that has devoted from 
four to six months to a serious study of current theory and practice. 

THE MARKING OF THE FOLDER 

After having devoted six or eight weeks to the study of the educational 
needs of youth, and after having devoted from four to six months to prelim- 
inary professional study, each committee is ready to begin marking its folder. 
The system here advocated for the marking of the folder differs somewhat 
from the instructions carried in the Evaluative Criteria. In the plan here re- 
ported only the checklists are marked, and they are scored “5,” “4,” “3,” 
“2,” “I,” “0,” or “N” with the following meaning: 
to mean that the school meets the standard completely as defined by best cur- 


rent thought 
.to mean that the school is just short of the ideal implied or expressed in the 


— 


standard 

to mean that the school meets the standard satisfactorily for practical purposes 
but not well enough to warrant pride in its accomplishments 

to mean that the school lacks several important elements of the standard, and 
is, therefore, markedly deficient 

.to mean that the school meets the standard to a degree that is barely per- 
ceptible 

(0. to mean that the school does not meet the standard in any degree, whatsoever 

Nto mean “does not apply” 

The plan here described, is in our judgment, superior to placing a check 
or double check on the checklist items, because it provides a wider range of 
quality. It also places the evaluation upon an absolute basis with perfection 
as the ideal. A careful analysis of the “Evaluation” items which appear below 
each checklist will indicate that they are, in the main, generalizations of the 
checklist items which have preceded them. It has seemed to us that this is a 
needless duplication of effort and that it also tends to cover up the weaknesses 
revéaled in the individual checklist items on each page. 

If an index is desired to represent an entire checklist, in place of marking 
the “Evaluations,” a percentage of possible score may be computed and re- 
corded at the end of the checklist. For example, if there are ten items in a 
checklist, the total possible score would be 50. If a faculty committee should 
score such a checklist using the plan indicated above, and obtain a total score, 


~ 
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say of 30, the percentage of possible score would be 30/50 or 60 percent. This 
percentage serves as an index of the proficiency of the school on the given 
checklist, and does so, in our judgment, better than the plan described under 
“Evaluation” in the Evaluative Criteria, which includes the transcribing of 
rather complicated data to the summary sheet. This entire process, in our 
judgment, tends to hide the minor deficiencies of the school, and therefore 
is undesirable. It is by improving these minor details that the total school 
program will eventually become stronger. This can just be done by selecting 
the items in the checklist that are low, and concentrating on them as the 
program of school improvement proceeds. 

Considering for a moment the scoring to be done by the several com- 
mittees, it may be said that the Curriculum Committee has by far the largest 
job. It is recommended that the teachers in a given field give critical study 
to the folder for their field and mark it tentatively for reporting to the com- 
mittee as a whole. After all subject folders have been cared for in this manner, 
the committee as a whole should begin its work on Folder D. Of course, this 
folder will have been gone over very carefully during the four to six months 
of preliminary study, but each item should be reviewed again, and a con- 
census reached by the committee as a whole on the score to be given it. Critical 
attention should also be given to the committee as a whole to the marking of 
the individual folders which the teachers in each successive field will have 
completed on a tentative basis. 

All other committees can proceed in full committee sessions with enough 
copies of the respective folders for each committee member to have one as 
a worksheet. Often as much time as a half hour or even longer will be devoted 
to the discussion of a single item as the committee work proceeds. 

What has been said thus far applies mainly to the secondary school but 
at the same time a similar process will be going on in the elementary schools, 
following the instructions in the Handbook named earlier in this discussion. 

REPORTING THE RESULTS OF THE MARKING 

One of the most stimulating series of educational experiences an elemen- 
tary or secondary school faculty can have is to have each subcommittee of the 
faculty report to the faculty as a whole on its appraisal of its segment of the 
program under the plan described above. Of course, in the smaller schools, the 
entire faculty will have been a single committee, and therefore each member 
of the faculty will have obtained the value from appraising all aspects of the 
school that is gained in a larger faculty through having each committee make 
a progress report. 

It is recommended that each progress report be held as a panel discussion, 
with the committee members acting as a panel. The remainder of the faculty, 
with pupils and patrons present if desired, will constitute the audience. Ample 
opportunity should be given for reaction from the audience on points where 
disagreements occur. It frequently happens that some of the scores given by 
a committee during the marking stage of this process are changed, either 
upward or downward, during the series of committee reports. 
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By the time the oral reports have been completed, a full year or perhaps 
a year and a half will have been used in the evaluation process. Some schools 
prefer to have the preliminary period end in March or April, whereas others 
prefer for it to end in October. In the latter case, the visit of the outside com- 
mittee may be used as a kick-off for the new year. 

GETTING READY FOR THE VISITING COMMITTEE 

In a sense, everything that has been described above helps prepare the 
school for the visiting committee. There are, however, innumerable details 
that fall upon the administrator in the weeks before the visit of the outside 
committee. 

A major job is the selection of the visiting committee. In some regions 
this is done entirely by a central board or committee, such as in the Mid- 
Atlantic states. In the Southern and Southwest regions a prospective co- 
ordinator of the visiting committee meets with the school officials six or eight 
months in advance and begins laying plans tor obtainiry; competent people 
to work on the visiting committee. Obviously, if an entire school system of 
considerable size is being evaluated, a very large committee will be needed. 
At El Paso during the evaluation two outside committees of 50 members each 
spent ten days on the job. The first committee appraised two areas of the city 
and the other committee appraised the other areas. An area consisted of one 
senior high school and all its contributing schools. In another community 
with a total enrollment of approximately 300 in the elementary and secondary 
schools, a committee of 18 for the high school and 6 tor the elementary 
school was large enough. 

Experience has shown that it is the quality rather than the size of the 
committee that should be taken into cons deration. The actual visiting com- 
mittee should be composed of highly qualified people who are specialists in 
the area of the committee work which they will be doing. There is no objec- 
tion to a number of triends of the school being present to learn the process 
but, if care is not exerted, occasionally such persons get in the way of the 
working committee. There is a tendency for the committees to be overloaded 
with superintendents because they are the ones who can get away easiest. This 
is a mistake because very few superintendents have the time to keep up to 
date on educational problems. They are too busy with the business affairs of 
running the school. In this connection, one of the weakest spots of the 1950 
Criteria is the evaluation of the administration of the high school. Very few 
superintendents are equipped to do this work if they have been superinten- 
dents for as many as five or more years. The actual administration of the 
high school should be checked by an outstanding high school principal or by 
an expert in high school administration from some nearby college. The chair- 
man of the visiting committee for curriculum should be an outstanding expert 
in the field of curriculum although superior high school teachers in the various 
fields make good members for the subject areas represented on the curriculum 


committee. 
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The chairman of each of the other committees should be a specialist in 

the field represented by the committee. If people are not available from colleges 
for all the posts, a superintendent of schools who has completed his doctorate 
and who has recently gone through a building program, would be good for 
the building and administration chairman. The head of a nearby library 
school or the state department specialist in library would make a good chair- 
man for that committee. The guidance and pupil activities committee should 
be headed by a technical expert in the field of guidance, who also has his feet 
on the ground because of recent contact with the high schools. Supplementary 
members for each of these committees can be obtained from neighboring 
schools wherever exceptionally well qualified people may be found. 

Several weeks betore the visit of the committee, the principal should pre- 
pare the committee list, indicating the subcommittees and their membership, 
and send a copy to each member. In the same communication there should 
be a statement of the school’s philosophy, a schedule of classes, a plot of the 
school building if it is a large building, a certificate for tax exemption if any 
of the members are to come by common carrier, 4 room assignment at the 
local hotel, and a general letter giving other details considered essential. 

Within each school building, plans should be made for committee head- 
quarters, for workrooms for the subcommittees, for secretarial services, for 
student pages to run errands, and for consultations with both teachers and 
pupils by various members of the committee during the visit. 

A preliminary meeting of the visiting committee, on the afternoon or 
evening prior to the first day of the visit in the school, is an important feature 
of the visiting committee’s work. The first half hour could be devoted to 
becoming acquainted with the faculty. Such a meeting might be held in the 
homemaking department, or nearby, so that retreshments could be served. 
Following the social half hour, the co-ordinator of the visiting committee 
could spend from 30 to 50 minutes giving general plans for the committee 
work after which the subcommittees could convene for detailed planning. 
This preliminary meeting has the further advantage of having everybody on 
the job at the very beginning of the first day of work in the school. Schools 
that have followed this practice agree that having the preliminary meeting 
adds greatly to the efficiency of the work of the visiting committee. 


THE WORK OF THE VISITING COMMITTEE 

The most important basic principle that should govern the work of the 
visiting committee is that the school should be evaluated in the light of its own 
stated philosophy, so long as that philosophy is not subversive to the American 
way. This is a very difficult principle to apply. Almost invariably the visitors 
will apply their own philosophy to what they see in the school. Consequently, 
the co-ordinator of the visiting committee should at some length discuss the 
philosophy of the school at the preliminary meeting and should stress it again 
at the outset of the work the following morning. For this and other reasons a 
very brief meeting should be held in the headquarters room at the school 
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building a half hour before school is to open on the first morning of the 
evaluation visit. 

In general, after this brief meeting, each subcommittee will begin prompt- 
ly to carry out its work as planned during the preliminary meeting the day 
before. Usually this means that they will retire to their subcommittee meeting 
rooms and study the materials which the school has assembled for them. These 
materials should, of course, include the self-appraisal results, all material evi- 
dence of the work of the school such as courses of study, a set of the text- 
books, the student newspaper, the annual, all forms pertaining to the guidance 
and to the pupil and financial accounting, records of assembly programs, and 
in fact, everything of this sort that would shed light upon the activity of the 
school, each piece of material, of course, being placed in the appropriate com- 
mittee room. The statistical data compiled for Form D should be placed in 
the subcommittee meeting room for curriculum. The J Folders from indi- 
vidual staff members should be in the room for the committee on staff and 
administration. Obviously, each committee folder from the school’s self-evalua- 
tion should be placed at the disposal of the corresponding subcommittee of 
outsiders. It may be said in passing that some subcommittees of visitors will 
prefer not to inspect the school’s self-appraisal scores until after it, the visiting 
committee, has’ made its own appraisal. Other visiting committees prefer to 
study the school’s own scoring and start from that point. It would be difficult 
to say which plan or procedure is the better. The first plan leaves the visiting 
committee entirely unconditioned by the school’s own scoring, whereas the 
second one provides them with the school’s own opinion of itself. 

As each committee progresses with its work, numerous conferences will 
be necessary with pupils, teachers, and administrators. Some committees have 
found it profitable to talk also with citizens out in the town and with board 
members. One device that has proved very valuable is to have each subject 
or area representative on the visiting committee meet with all teachers in 
his area for an hour at the end of the first day of the visit. This practice pro- 
vides excellent opportunity for a discussion of methods and curriculum in 
each field. Members of the curriculum committee will also want to get an 
appraisal of results of teaching from pupils and parents and from the teachers, 
themselves, by short conferences throughout the day. In similar manner, the 
members of each of the other committees will make numerous contacts with 
persons most likely able to give information concerning their phases of the 
program. 

Experience has shown that indirect procedures such as those suggested 
in the preceding paragraph yield better information about methods of teach- 
ing than can be obtained by the more direct method of classroom visitation. 
As a result, there is much less classroom visitation than was formerly the case. 
Many persons in this region of the country have come to the conclusion that 
no one can get a fair appraisal of a teacher’s ability in a classroom by sitting 
in her room one or two periods at a time when both she and the class are 
somewhat nervous over the presence of numerous visitors in the building. 
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Even if conditions were normal, a complete understanding would not be 
possible without knowing what had gone on before and what had been plan- 
ned to follow. Furthermore, not one visitor in ten is thoroughly qualified to 
judge classroom instruction. Those who are best qualified are the ones who 
realize most fully the inadequacy of the type of classroom observation which 
was formerly done in connection with the evaluation program. It is therefore 
recommended that some classroom visitation be done, but very little, and that 
the appraisal of instruction be gained through indirect procedures such as 
those suggested above. Toward this end, an outline of classroom competencies 
has been developed, a copy of which is placed in the hands of the teachers 
several weeks before the visit of the committee. The points carried in this 
outline are those discussed at the various meetings that take place during the 
evaluation. Space is not available here for the reproduction of the form but a 
copy will be sent upon request. 

An important feature of the work of the visiting committee is its oral 
report to the faculty and community. The committee on school administration 
and the committee on pupil activities are usually ready to report the afternoon 
of the second day. A schedule of these reports should be made during the 
preliminary meeting which is held a day before the evaluation begins. The 
reports extend through the third and last day of the evaluation. Some schools 
have found it possible to have the classrooms taken over by pupils during this 
stage of the program, while others prefer to dismiss school early so that most 
of the teachers can hear the reports of chief interest to them. Students should 
be invited to attend, particularly the officers of the student body, and an invi- 
tation should also be issued to the public. All persons concerned with the 
welfare of the school are keenly interested in learning of its strong points and 
of ways in which it could become better. The reporting sessions, when pre- 
sented fairly and realistically, invariably create a good backlog of public: sup- 
port for the subsequent improvement of the educational program. 

In recent years much attention has been given to the written report of 
the visiting committee. Each committee should prepare a rather full report, 
and in the case of the curriculum committee adequate statements should be 
made about each area. Each section should consist of a brief general statement 
of conditions followed by a series of recommendations for improvement and 
a series of references to commendable features. It has been found advisable 
to have three copies made of each committee’s report, one to be left with the 
school, one to be taken by the co-ordinator for editing, and one to be taken 
by the author for touching up. All of these reports should be written before 
the end of the third day of the evaluation and can be if good management is 
exerted. (A 470-page report was so prepared for the El Paso evaluation). The 
author should send his report back to the co-ordinator for final editing with- 
out delay, and the co-ordinator should send his final draft to the superinten- 
dent within a week or ten days after the end of the evaluation. The completed 
report should be mimeographed and distributed to all members of the faculty, 
to all student officers, to all P. T. A. officers, to all members of the Board of 
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Education, and to other persons interested in the welfare of the schools. This 
bound volume should be the foundation for the program of school improve- 
ment over a period of five or seven years. 

THE FOLLOW-UP 

By far the most important aspect of the evaluation is the work which 
the school does after the visiting committee has completed its task. The 
written report provides the foundation for a five or seven year plan of work. 
At the very beginning of the self-appraisal, it should be made clear that the 
self-evaluation and the evaluation by an outside committee will be prelim- 
inary to the program of school improvement. From the outset, each committee 
should be given the opportunity to understand that it is volunteering for a 
five or seven year stretch. In schools where each faculty member has developed 
this line of thinking, all will be ready to proceed with the program of im- 
provement soon after the visiting committee has submitted its report. 

The tempo of the program should be reduced considerably after the 
self-evaluation and the outside evaluation have been completed. The com- 
mittee chairmen should become a steering committee to formulate a plan of 
work for the first year following the evaluation. Some schools have found it 
profitable to prepare a five-year plan during the month following the evalua- 
tion. This plan in such cases has been submitted for the approval of the faculty 


and the Board of Education, after which the detailed work of improving 


the total program has begun. 

Many schools have found it desirable to have a consultant work with them 
over a period of four or five years following the evaluation. The consultant 
in such cases makes two or three visits during the school year to assist with 


the program of improvement. 

After a period of five or seven years has been devoted to carrying out 
the recommendations of the evaluation committee, the process should begin 
again and should be repeated in accordance with the series of steps that have 
been described above. 

In conclusion, let it be said that any state department of education or 
any public school system will find the plan here described, or a similar one, 
for the appraisal of all units of a school system, one of the most valuable ways 
to promote educational progress. In fact, the writer knows of no better plan 
for curriculum development and for the improvement of instruction than 
that provided by the combined use of the Handbook for Self-Appraisal and 
Improvement of Elementary Schools and the 1950 edition of the Evaluative 


Criteria. 
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Group VII—Parlor E 

CuairmMan: George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
R. 1. Beck, Principal, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
W. B. Treloar, Supervising Principal, Daytona Beach Public Schools, Day- 

tona Beach, Florida 

Lewis Black, Principal, Orange High School, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


The National Honor Society in Senior High Schools 
GEORGE H. GILBERT 


N ancient Hindu fable tells of four blind men who had their first con- 
tact with an elephant and then became involved in a bitter quarrel, 
each one insisting that he knew what an elephant looked like and shouting 
that anyone who thought otherwise must be badly mistaken. The National 
Honor Society is just as variously evaluated. One experienced principal is 
strongly opposed to it and has no chapter in his school. Another wishes he did 
not have to continue his chapter; having had so much criticism he has changed 
induction exercises to a short meeting after school when membership cards 
are distributed. Still another principal enthusiastically rates the Society as the 
school’s top honor. These three men are not novices but mature, experienced 
principals acting as the mouthpieces of their faculties. How can such people 
consider an organization bad, fair and excellent at the same time? Let me 
list first the chief reasons why the Society is highly rated, then give criticisms 
which I have heard, and finally try to answer the criticisms and make some 
constructive suggestions. 
ARGUMENTS FOR THE NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 

1. Membership is granted to those students who are high in the qualities which 
all good schools encourage: character, scholarship, leadership, and service. This 
is no honor roll limited to the best brains. It sets a moderately high scholastic 
requirement and then sets three additional screenings, picking out the school 
leaders of good character who have done something for the school. This broad 

basis for selection should make the honor really “tops.” 


2. Membership is not limited to a mere 1 per cent or 2 per cent of the school 
group. Five per cent may be selected in the eleventh grade and a total of 
fifteen per cent before graduation. It therefore honors a considerable group 
of worthy pupils. 

3. The Society is national in scope. Its emblem is recognized throughout the 


country. Its 4,325 chapters and cumulative membership of over 750,000 are 
found in all parts of the country. 

4.In many schools the selection of members is by a joint vote of faculty and stu- 
dents—another reason why membership in the Society is highly rated. 





George H. Gilbert is Principal of the Lower Merion Senior High School, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania. 
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CRITICISMS 

Criticisms of the Society come from many localities and run all the way 
from definite opposition to simply half-hearted support. 

Parents, one group of critics, frequently are bitter because their children 
are not selected. Many a principal has become the target of these parental 
attacks and has decided that no school honor is important enough to pay tor 
the abuse involved. 

At times students also line up against the Society, chiefly, it seems to me, 
because they do not realize the requirements for admission. 

But when faculty members add their opposition, you really have a house 
divided, with the unfortunate National Honor Society in the middle. Faculty 
members oppose having Honor Society chapters because they see varying 
standards of marking, varying difficulties of subjects, and varying evidences 
of character, all of which means that a change of teacher or subject might 
change the personnel in the top, eligible third. 

Other criticisms are that in a large school the qualities of service and 
leadership may be lowered to a popularity contest. 

In a small school petty jealousies may wreck the morale of the whole 
school. 

Quite frequently, too, the charge is made that pupils cheat in their work, 
thus receiving unmerited grades high enough to qualify them academically. 

Another possible criticism is that certain sections of the school are over- 
looked because they are numerically minority groups — business students, shop 
students, or part-time students. 

Again, in some schools opposition has developed because the principal 
or Society wishes to have an active rather than honorary chapter, and insists 
that its claim to club period time takes precedence over other clubs, thus 
antagonizing other school groups. 

Another criticism: some principals are opposed to anything that may be 
divisive, separating the Have-Nots from the Haves. 

A final criticism results directly from a school’s philosophy, — opposing 
any listing which is based upon a pupil’s rank in class. Such a school main- 
tains that more honor is due a lad of limited ability who through hard work 
can achieve only a “C” or “D” than is due to a more talented lad whose “A” 
or “B” represented little effort. 

Some schools have become dissatisfied with one feature of the National 
Honor Society or another and have gone ahead on their own responsibility 
and made changes. A certain amount of initiative is all to the good. Like 
most other schools which have had chapters more than ten years, we at Lower 
Merion High School have tried several different methods of selecting new 
members; we have had various kinds of induction programs. But these changes 
were not parts of the Constitution. At this association convention a year ago, 
however, one principal said that in his school they had completely disregarded 
three of the four requirements and were taking students into membership 
on scholarship alone. This strikes me as an example of what should not be 
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done. If a school wishes to confer honors for scholarship alone, it should be- 
come affiliated with that type of organization, not claim to be having a chapter 
of the National Honor Society. 

REPLIES TO CRITICISMS 

May I suggest answers to these criticisms? 

First, the disgruntled parents. This is the same problem we have in any 
type of awards, including athletic letters. Of course, there occasionally are 
parents who complain about the injustice of not awarding a school letter to 
their son, but usually the requirements for a letter are rather objective and 
well-known, like saying a player must compete in six football games. Then 
the parents need only be able to count as high as six in order to tell whether 
their son qualifies. We need to give out similar information about the require- 
ments for membership in the National Honor Society. Many parents know 
about Phi Beta Kappa in colleges and mistakenly assume that a high school 
National Honor Society is simply its younger brother. We should point out 
the difference and make sure that the local press tells the broad basis on which 
membership is determined. Information and publicity are the answer also to 
misunderstanding students. 

Our faculty critics have “inside dope” when they complain about uneven 
grading, “tough” vs. “snap” courses, and personality differences. We admit 
the validity of their arguments and agree that a different roster might have 
moved some individual up or down. But these roster unevennesses are one 
means of adapting the school to the individual. By and large, it is the pupils 
of lesser ability who are placed in the easier courses or with the easier teachers; 
and as for the student who is practically on the line of demarcation, it is fair 
to point out that more than twice as many pupils meet the scholastic require- 
ment as can be elected. Thus, an occasional pupil, by having other courses or 
teachers, might get into the top third and become eligible for further con- 
sideration, and one of these few pupils might be elected, but the chances 
are extremely slim. 

The large-school critics who think that elections become popularity con- 
tests will have to admit that the best known pupils in a large school are either 
star athletes or pupils who are active in school affairs, usually as leaders. This 
is a good type of popularity and deserves honor, not criticism. 

Principals of small schools who feel that the Honor Society frequently 
lowers school morale trace the cause of their trouble to the jealousies developed 
when some boon companion is not selected, or to some pupil whose high marks 
were dishonestly obtained. In some schools these situations could be improved 
by letting the seniors vote for the senior eligibles and the juniors for their 
classmates, together with the faculty. The results of such a combined vote 
ought to be accepted as the decision of the school —a practical example of 
democratic government. 

In some schools there are lines drawn between various groups of students 
according to their curricula. Much of this is due to pupils’ natural tendency 
to associate with those pupils they know best, those that are in the same classes. 
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Progressive schools are always doing what they can to break up cliqueishness, 
organizing their home rooms in such a way that each room has the same pro- 
portion from each curriculum, forming committees that represent all parts 
of the school, etc. 

Whether a school’s chapter of the Honor Society should be largely an 
honorary rather than an active club will depend upon its local situation. I 
personally have always felt that since pupils get into the Society because of 
their activity and leadership in one or more other organizations, it is hardly 
fair to make them give up all these activities in order to become active in the 
National Honor Society. Our chapter, therefore, is somewhat active and some- 
what honorary. 

It seems to me a bit inconsistent for principals to oppose the Honor So- 
ciety, as some do, on the ground that they feel it is divisive and undemocratic 
to let some pupils have awards which others cannot have, and at the same 
time argue that such awards in athletics are all right. Could it be simply that 
they dare not criticize the school activity which always receives the greatest 
publicity? 

SUGGESTIONS 

Whatever our individual estimate of the National Honor Society, there 
is no question about its remarkable growth. No society could grow to a mem- 
bership of 4,325 schoo!s in 30 years unless it appealed to both the youn, people 
and the faculties. When criticisms of the Society are made, however, they 
should not be pushed aside as irrelevant just because the Society is constantly 
growing; they should be examined, traced to their causes, and then answered. 
Even good things can be made better. One thing that would help would be 
to have regional discussion by principals. A meeting like this one today is 
excellent, but it is competing with so many other discussion groups that un- 
doubtedly many men choose another topic, feeling that the Honor Society 
questions are less pressing. Regional meetings of principals could do much 
to help the Society. A problem in one school may bring several helpful sug- 
gestions from others who have had the same trouble. Furthermore, regional 
meetings would be likely to raise the common stock of the Society, lifting it 
into the select company of athletics and Student Councils which now take 
such meetings for granted. More publicity from our national office would 
help. I am not suggesting an annual edition of the large and valuable Hand- 
book; one every four or five years is sufficient. But our Principals Association 
Bulletin might have a page or two in each issue, partly to tell us of interesting 
meetings, or to tell of new chapters, and partly to show that the Society is 
really active. If we are boosters, we like to be reassured that we are backing 
a good concern; if we are doubtful, we may be won over. 

If we agree that schools should develop character, scholarship, leadership, 
and service, and if we believe in honoring those who are outstanding in these 
respects, then it is up to us to have the National Honor Society just as helpful, 


just as rewarding, just as valuable as it can be. 
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The Role of the Junior Honor Society 


in the Junior High School 
HYRTL CG FEEMAN 


N February 24, 1929, in Cleveland, Ohio at the meeting of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
authorization was granted for the formation of a National Junior Honor 
Society. The purpose was to bring the aim of high scholarship before a larger 
portion of the students of America. At that time many junior high schools 
all over this country were organizing local groups. This was a natural move- 
ment tollowing the successful experiences of honor societies in high schools 
and colleges. Now over 700 Junior Societies have been formed and the number 
of chapters is increasing by the day. With such a phenomenal growth there 
must be real justification for such a society in schools. 

Certainly the worthy objectives for which these chapters strive contribute to 
the success and growth of the movement. 

The flexibility of organization which permits each chapter te adapt itself 
readily to the particular school community contributes to its popularity and 
spread. 

The challenge presented by the ideals engendered in its functional operation, 
within each school affected, attracts the finest youny people within the junior 
high school. 

The acceptance of an active participation in methods of selection of mem- 
bership by teachers and administrators firmly implants the Societies in the care 
of school life. 

The fact that members of Honor Societies have contributed abundantly in 
vital community activities such as Red Cross, Bond Sales, Hospital Benefits, 
Tuberculosis seals, and many other altruistic projects has won the approval of 
the local communities. 

Since membership is open to all pupils regardless of race or creed if they 
can qualify in meeting the standards of character, scholarship, leadership, service, 
and citizenship, set up by their own school, the program is certainly democratic 
and fair. 

These aspects of the Junior Honor Society no doubt account in a great 
measure for the unusual growth and development of the national organiza- 
tion over our country. We might pause and take a look at some of these 
worthy objectives. First: An enthusiasm for good scholarship throughout the 





school. 

South Potomac Junior High School, Hagerstown, Maryland, reports that students 
are eligible for membership if they have been listed on the honor roll for the three 
marking periods previous to the eighth and ninth grades. 

Duncan School of Nashville, Tennessee, says, “The first basis of membership is 
scholarship. Many a boy works a little harder to raise his scholarship average so that 
he will be eligible for membership.” It might be added that girls doubtless do the 
same thing. 

At Bothell Junior High School, Bothell, Washington, “Only students on the honor 
roll are considered.” 





Hyrtl C. Feeman is Principal of the Walter French Junior High School, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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In the Artesia Junior-Senior High School, Artesia, New Mexico, “Membership 
is purposely restricted in order to keep a high level of standards. From experience 
the Society will mean more to its members and to the school if the standards are 
kept high.” 

These schools, widely separated geographically, point up the emphasis 
placed on good scholarship. The illustrations selected are only a few of the 
many instances reported. 

The second objective: An encouragement of a desire for students to render 
service to the school and community can also be illustrated in fact. 

In the Beaver Falls Junior High School, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, the National 
Junior Honor Society is responsible for assembly programs observing special days 


such as Lincoln Day. 

The Junior High School chapter of Oregon City, Oregon, aids the school physi- 
cian and nurse in checking pupils in and out of the nurse’s office. 

The Stuart Junior High School, Washington, D. C., reports that a group of mem- 
bers of the Society put on a “Good Health Broadcast” over the inter-communication 


system each Friday morning. 
The Estee Junior High School chapter of Gloversville, New York, assists the 
welfare department of the local hospital in making Christmas a pleasant time for 


those in the children’s ward. 
In the Junior High School of Greenville, Texas, the chapter compiles the honor 


roll at the end of every six-weeks period. 
The Chapter of the Cammach Junior High School, Huntington, West Virginia, 


provides guides to assist new students. 
Members of Southern Junior High School Chapter of Louisville, Kentucky, have 


charge of conduct in halls, rest rooms, and cafeteria. 
At the Longfellow Junior High School, Yonkers, New York, the Society takes 


charge of the sale of bonds and stamps. 

Thus we find junior high-school chapters all over the United States offer- 
ing service to their schools and communities. 

A third objective: A plan for self-evaluation of the student of the potential 
elements of leadership qualities within him. 

Taft Junior High School, Washington, D. C., reports, “When the candidate is 
about to be inducted he fills out a “brag” sheet which contains his qualifications. 

The Chapter of Hartsville, South Carolina, has a record card on which the pupil 
records the report card grades and extracurricular record. Under the latter section 
the pupil has to list his activities and sign this pledge, “My Resolve: I understand 
what one needs to do in order to be elected to membership in the National Junior 
Honor Society. I am trying to make a record that will meet these requirements.” 

Some of the schools have worked out point systems under the headings 
of leadership, service, and character by way of a guide to qualify as a candi- 
date. It is plain that students have to use initiative and purpose to prepare 
themselves. 

Objective four: An encouragement to the student to continue his education. 

There is no way to point up this objective by reference to the reports of 
the Junior Honor Society chapters. It' would be interesting to carry out a 
follow-up study to find how many pupils try for chapter membership on 
high-school and college level. We know many students do this. Studies show- 
ing the correlation between Honor Society membership and drop-outs would 
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be interesting. It is safe to say that membership in a junior high Society does 
encourage continuance in school. 

These objectives and the illustrations given should convince us that the 
worthy intent of the Society has a direct and wholesome effect upon the school 
organization. 

The matter of flexibility must contribute in no small way toward the 
ready acceptance of the organization by the junior high schools from coast to 
coast. By a casual glance through the constitution of the National Junior High 
Society one can observe that a large amount of freedom and ingenuity are 
permitted the local chapter at the same time a helpful pattern is furnished. 

The high ideals fostered under the purposes of the National Society and 
reflected in actual practice by local chapters hold immeasurable challenge for 
junior high-school pupils. 

In the reports sent to the national office, it is interesting to note how 
frequently entire faculties participate in selection of members. This practice 
tends to keep alive the feeling of sharing in the success and progress of the 
chapter in any one school. 

The list of community activities reported by chapters all over the country 
is rich in variety of service performed. There seems to be a sense of warning, 
however, observable in the reports given. It may be that many chapters do 
not go beyond the functions of selection of members, induction, and meetings. 
Service to school and community, by the superior youth found in each of the 
chapter rolls, is one of the best possible avenues of citizenship training. To 
turn the talents and keen interest of such groups of students to worthy service 
for their fellows cannot be stressed too much in our present world situation. 
It behooves each principal to return home and encourage full-hearted partici- 
pation in this significant purpose of the Chapter under his or her jurisdiction. 

The fifth point, that all pupils, regardless of race or creed, are eligible 
for membership is important too, these days. 

The role of the National Junior Honor Society in your school is one of 
building: 

Building of character within the student body; 

Building of scholarship to maintain high levels of achievement; 

Building for service to fellow students and the community; 

Building stronger leadership for the many tasks and activities a strong or- 


ganization must have to flourish; and 
Building school citizenship to strengthen our democracy tomorrow. 
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Group VIII—Parlor F 
CuairMan: Joseph G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford Junior High School, Richmond, 
Virginia 
Henry E. Hein, Principal, James Monroe High School, New York, New 


York 


What Kind of Program For International Understanding? 
EATON O. BEMIS 
AY we consider the kind ot program which should be developed to further 


international understanding, it is well to determine the goal toward 
which our instruction in this field should be directed. The 1948 National 
Education Association bulletin on Education for International Understanding 


presents such a goal in the form of “ten marks of the world-minded citizen.” 
Briefly, our goal is to develop citizens: 
1. Who realize that civilization may be imperiled by another war; 

. Who want a world at peace in which liberty and justice are assured for all; 
. Who know that nothing in human nature makes war inevitable; 
Who believe that education can become a powerful force for achievng inter- 
national understanding and world peace; 
5. Who know and understand how people in other lands live and recognize 
the common humanity which underlies all differences of culture; 
6. Who know that unlimited national sovereignty is a threat to world peace and 

that nations must co-operate to achieve peace and human progress; 
7. Who know that modern technology holds promise of solving the problem of 
economic security and that international co-operation can contribute to the 


= ON 


increase of well-being for all men; 
8. Will have a deep concern for the well-being of humanity; 
9. Who have a continuing interest in world affairs and who devote themselves 
seriously to the analysis of international problems with all the skill and 


judgment they can command; and 
10. Who can act to help bring about a world at peace in which liberty and 


justice are assured for all. 
In order to develop these ten marks of world-mindedness in our future 


citizens, we must be sure that they have “a clear and accurate picture of their 
world as it really exists. They must understand, in the fullest sense, the facts 
which make interdependence of nations and peoples basic. They must achieve 
a vivid sense of functional geography, and thus come to recognize that they, 
as individuals, their community, and their country depend upon resources 
and products from every part of the globe. They must understand why it is 
impossible for any group of people to survive long in modern society isolated 
from others. . . . Children ought to grow up with intimate feelings of asso- 
ciation with people of every culture and condition.” They ought to know 


Eaton 0. Bemis is Principal of the Lakewood Junior High School, Long Beach, 


Califorrtia. 
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about the aspirations, fears, and attitudes of the people of other nations, races, 
and religions.! 

Our present world tensions intensify the need for international under- 
standing. They forcibly remind us that development of such understanding, 
by Americans only, will not accomplish world amity. As we work for these 
knowledges and understandings here we must somehow contrive to aid their 
development in the other areas of the globe. Whether that can be accomplished 
or not, we must do what we can here. 

Just as the texture and design of any fabric are conditioned by the warp 
and woof employed and by the craftsmen who weave them together, so each 
program for international understanding will differ from all others. Each 
school community will use the opportunities available locally in developing its 
own. The bulletin mentioned above is filled with fine illustrations of them. 

Chiefly to illustrate the part played by local circumstances and conditions, 
this paper illustrates four phases of another such program at the junior high 
school level. The school is located in an unincorporated residential commu- 
nity adjacent to a large West Coast city. The community is divorced from 
the city government but is a part of the city school district. The school thus 
has many characteristics of a small community school plus the advantages of 
the resources of a large school system. The four phases of the program illus- 
trate (a) how student government organization plays a part, (b) how the 
school curriculum has been used, (c) how the program for Unesco contributes, 
and (d) how a school and community work together in accomplishing the 

goals of international understanding. 

It is generally accepted that training in self-government at any level of 
human growth and development — elementary, junior high, senior high, or 
college — leads to a continuing interest in civic affairs: local, state, and nation- 
wide. With increasing practice and maturity we may expect a continuance of 
interest to world affairs and the development of citizens who will devote 
themselves seriously to the analysis of international problems with all the 
skill and judgment they can command.’ So, the first element in this program 
for international understanding is the part played by the school student gov- 
ernment. 

Pertinent to the ends sought, is the constant and continuing development 
of two-way communication within the school by the student government 
organization. The Student Council, elected by the student body at large, meets 
daily as a regular class. Homeroom-lected representatives meet bi-monthly 
with the Student Council. Problems brought up in the homerooms are pre- 
sented by the representatives to the Representative Assembly. These matters 
are considered by this body and those that warrant further consideration, 
moderation, or amplification are taken back by all representatives to their 
homerooms for group deliberation and/or action. In the daily meetings of . 





1 The above material is taken from Education for International Understanding. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1948 
“The ninth mark of the world-minded citizen. 
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the Student Council, problems continuously arise which need to be presented 
to the student body for group opinion and rejection or support. These, too, 
are presented at the Representative Assembly and like the others go back to 
the home rooms for the needed processing. 

Immediately after school on the day of the meeting of the Representative 
Assembly, at a regular meeting of the faculty, the teacher sponsor gives a 
detailed report of all matters considered. All homeroom teachers thus have 
the background and details of the problems to be presented by their repre- 
sentatives, not to pre-determine and control actions, but to aid pupil repre- 
sentatives in performing their functions. Thus all the pupils in the school 
share in determining what matters shall be considered and in working out 
the solutions. 

The second element of this program for international understanding is 
illustrated by the ninth grade social living course of study, developed by a 
curriculum workshop committee composed of teachers from the various 
junior high schools under the chairmanship of the supervisor of junior high 
school education, and published by the curriculum department. Five of the 
seven units in this course of study relate directly to teaching for international 
understanding. These units are: 


a. Maps and Globes: How to Understand Our Earth; 
b. Colonies and World Power: How the United States Acquired it’s Place ag 


a World Power; 
c. Our American Neighbors: How the Western Hemisphere has Become Inter- 


dependent; 
d. Resources of the World: How Global Interdependnce has Developed; 
e. Peoples of the World: How the Peoples of the World have Become Inter- 


dependent. * 

Very detailed resource units worked out by the curriculum workshop 
committees give a wealth of teacher information and suggestions for group 
consideration of problems pertinent to each unit. Through such facilities as 
a wide range of textbooks, library books, films, charts, maps and globes, and 
radio programs pupils work together to seek the answers to such questions as: 

a. How do natural resources affect density of population? 

b. What circumstances have brought about great movements of population? 

c. How are al! races similar in bodily structure? 

d. How does one culture contribute to other cultures? 

e. Why is a good educational system necessary to the building of a strong nation? 

f. How do language differences tend to divide people? 

A third important element of the program for international understand- 
ing is the Unesco program of the city and school district. Besides the very 
active adult programs sponsored by it, weekly Unesco radio programs are 
prepared and broadcast to all schools over the Board of Education’s radio sta- 
tion. Each program is presented five times during the week at a different 
hour each day to be available to groups meeting at all periods. Probably most 
important is the issuance by the curriculum department of a guide for the 
teaching of the tenets of Unesco throughout the school system, grades 1 to 14. 





3 Course of Study. Curriculum Dept., Long Beach, Calif. Public Schools 
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The last element of the program for international understanding to be 
considered is in the nature of an annual culminating activity which vitally 
affects both the school and the community. The Pan-American Festival of 
Friendship is a community-wide event sponsored by the school. In 1947, at 
the suggestion of one of the teachers, the pupils of the school presented a 
flag of the United States to the pupils of a school in Costa Rica and received 
in exchange a flag of Costa Rica from that school. The Consul-General of 
Costa Rica at Los Angeles arranged for the exchange and participated in the 
ceremony. 

Like Topsy, the idea “just growed,” and has expanded each year. Flags 
have been exchanged with schools in Mexico, Argentina, and Bolivia, and 
plans are well under way for the exchange with a school in Brazil this spring. 
Official representatives of all of the Latin American Republics attend each 
year and participate in the ceremonies. Guests of honor include, in addition 
to the official Consuls and their wives and children, the Board of Education 
and chief administrative officers of the school system, and official representa- 
tives of the city, county, and state. Last year the exchange of flags was made 
between the Consul General of Bolivia at Los Angeles as the personal repre- 
sentative of the President of Bolivia and an official representative of the State 
Department of the United States. 

All civic organizations in the community take an active part in the plan- 
ning for each festival and in carrying out details of the work involved. Stu- 
dents, teachers, townspeople, and businessmen attend in costume. Events in- 
clude a school assembly where prize-winning essays on Pan American friend- 
ship are read by the student winners; a festival of early American and Latin 
American dances by all of the pupils of the school; a civic dance with ruling 
Queen; a parade; the formal Exchange-of-Flags ceremony; and a civic banquet 
honoring the official guests. In the parade each consular group rides in a con- 
vertible car bearing the insignia, flag, and name of his country. 

Obviously, this Festival can be and is closely linked with the work being 
carried on in the ninth grade social living course, but there are other integra- 
tions as well. The physical education department develops the festival of 
dances as a part of its regular work. One of the dances is always an impor- 
tant native dance of the country being honored. The industrial arts depart- 
ment and the art department prepare the scenery for the outdoor stage where 
the ceremony takes place. The music department teaches the national anthem 
of the country being honored, both to choral and orchestra groups, and both 
participate in the ceremonies. Members of the Spanish class act as personal 
hosts and guides to the consular parties. The journalism class prepares a 
special edition of the school paper, and members hold interviews with the 
guests. 

The Student Council co-ordinates all phases of the celebration pertain- 
ing to the school. They work out the details for home room decorations, and 
arrange contest rules for costumes, flower decorations, dances, and the like. 
It was at the insistance of the members of the Student Council that the essay 
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contest became an important part of the festival. Representatives of the 
various homerooms serve as honor guards and carry the national flag for the 
various countries. One group rides with the consuls in the parade; another 
group presents a flag processional at the Roll Call of Nations immediately 
preceding the exchange ceremony. These pupils carry the flags with honor 
and dignity, each thinking how he would feel if he were in a foreign country 
and saw his flag being carelessly handled. 

In every homeroom time has been taken to think about and discuss the 
duties and responsibilities of hosts to the international guests, of ways of 
creating good and preventing bad impressions of the United States. 


Community participation is an important and valuable part of the event. 
It includes such things as street and store decorations, costumes, civic ball, 
parade, festival booths sponsored by local church and character building organi- 
zations, displays of national arts and crafts, and participation in the evening 
banquet and program honoring the guests. 

Probably one of the most important activities in terms of fostering inter- 
national understanding is performed by members of one of the civic luncheon 
groups. These persons serve as official community hosts for the consuls. They 
drive to Los Angeles with their wives to get the consular parties and bring 
them to the community. During the lull between the flag ceremony and the 
evening banquet they entertain these guests in their own homes, and at the 
conclusion of festivities return them to their respective domiciles. 


To the inquiry, “Are the desired ends actually reached in terms of inter- 
national good will and understanding?” the answer, frankly is: “There is 
little actual proof.” We do know that the citizens who entertain the consular 
guests in their homes report very valuable gains in friendship and understand- 
ing. Those who witness the ceremony say they gain new respect for their 
own flag and for their neighbors. 

We do know that teachers report over and over that they see such gains 
as increased insight into the meaning of the term “Pan-American;” real 
appreciation of the culture of Latin America -- its customs and costumes, 
art, music, and ways of living; increased appreciation of the attainments of 
Latin America as exemplified in the consuls; a tremendous sense of respect 
for all flags as symbols of people and of the sense of dignity of any nation, large 
or small; a heightened respect for their own country and its flag; and an idea 
of mutual respect and confidence and trust among nations. 

Pupils themselves say such things as: 

We get a feeling for our flag we never had before; 


When we see all the consuls here it makes us feel important; 

When we sing the national anthem of another country it makes us feel 
good and we can understand why they are proud of their country: 

When we see all the flags in the processional it makes us feel as if we 
belong together; 

You could read all sorts of “stuff” a hundred times and it would not give 
you the feeling you get when you take part in it. 
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What the official representatives of the other nations think about it is 
well attested by the numerous letters received after each event. Perhaps no 
better ending to this paper could be made than to quote from one of them: 

We would appreciate it deeply, if you would accept our sincere thanks for 
the very beautiful tribute which your great organization rendered our country, 
and extend to your organization our thanks and appreciation. 

Our deep regret is that the American Institute of Bolivia could not haye been 

here to witness the ceremony. It would have impressed them deeply, as it did 

all of the Bolivians who were there to see it, as well as ourselves. 

lt is a splendid contribution to the real Pan Americanism, as originally 
conceived by Bolivar. You have started something that will grow and eventually 
spread not over the United States of America, but over every country of the 

Americas. 

We are recommending that the same ceremony be started in Bolivia, by 
the American Institute, the recipient of your flag, that thus may be transplanted 
your idea.... 


What Kind of Program For International Understanding? 
ROBERT L. AMSDEN 


APPEAR before this group this afternoon with concern, for there are many 

school heads as well or better equipped than I to represent the point of 
view of this paper. I speak, however, from conviction; for trom observing 
education and young people in more than two scores of countries, both totali- 
tarian and democratic, from my years in Argentina heading a school made 
up of boys and girls of thirty-six different nationalities, from some experience 
in the United States in international living, and most of all from the shocking 
and depressing international events of the past eight months comes a deep 
conviction that the members of this Association must do a better job than has 
been done in the past in creating the climate which will permit international 
understanding to mature in the hearts and minds of our people. 

We, as well as our predecessors, are to an extent responsible for permitting 
World Wars II and III to occur. In the hands of the secondary schools lay 
four to six years of the most formative and idealistic period in the lives of 
those men now in control of our economic and political life. Unless we believe 





that periodic world catastrophe is inevitable or that our high schools’ contri- 
butions to the minds of men are necessarily insignificant, we must conclude 
that we and other agencies of education in some measure failed. 

Whether we accept any share of the blame for the past or present lack 
of peace and international understanding or whether we don't, probably 
doesn’t matter too much, for what is done is done; but the answer to this 
next question does matter: At this very moment in our classrooms somewhere 
between northern Maine and southern California, somewhere between south- 
ern Florida and Puget Sound, are the boys and girls who in the decades 
between 1965 and the turn of the century will make and implement the poli- 





Robert L. Amsden is Principal of the Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 
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cies which will determine the relationships among our people and the other 
peoples of the world. Now for the question: Will their high school education 
help them do a better job for the peace and welfare of our nation and the 
whole world than is being done now by the men who hold our safety and 
happiness in their hands? Ladies and gentlemen, in our schools back home 
this afternoon are future presidents of the United States, American diplomats, 
congressmen, Supreme Court judges, and the enlightened citizenry of a 
great nation. Before God I pray that among them there are no prospective 
officers and enlisted men and women for World War IV. How much you 
share my prayer can be measured by the leadership you give for international 
understanding. 
INFLUENCE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 

The pressures of the crisis period in which we are now working are 
likely to cause us to become more withdrawn, more nationalistic, more critical 
of other peoples. Teaching for international understanding is both more difhi- 
cult and more important now than in so-called normal periods. The fact 
that the teaching must be partly negative adds to the difficulty. 

We must teach the basic likeness of people in their human and spiritual 
needs and desires; and at the same time we must teach the sober truths about 
the “modern faces of ancient despotism.” Our students must learn, in words 
of fire if necessary, the terrible working goals of International Communism, 
the variety and complete ruthlessness of its methods. They must learn that 
at this time we are at the military beginning of a life and death struggle 
which is likely at best to leave us with a radically altered economy and a 
changed political structure. Teaching children to understand International 
Communism and to fight it at every opportunity and on every level must 
necessarily be accompanied by an even more inspired teaching of the ideals 
and practices of Democratic living. 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE TAUGHT 

At the expense of being tautological, let me repeat that from my point 
of view a program for teaching international understanding must have as its 
definition or working objective: 

(1) Teaching boys and girls that beyond superficial physical characteristics 
(skin color, hair texture, etc.) all groups of people are basically alike, and that 
apparent inequalities are environmental rather than hereditary in origin. The likeness 
among peoples matter very much more than the seeming differences. 

(2) Our students must be taught that the inevitable movement of history is 
toward consolidation of economic and military power with a world order of some 
sort as an end product, Political and cultural consolidation understandably are 
lagging behind. The life and death struggle between the moral-economic-political 
systems of ruthless absolutism under the guise of Communism and the so-called 
Democratic free peoples leaves some doubt as to the structure of the resultng world 
order, but no doubt as to its inevitibility. 

(3) If points(1) and (2) are based on valid assumptions, then purpose number 
three must necessarily be this: Our students must be just as thoroughly taught the 
history, goals, methods, moral principles, and trappings of dictatorial Communism 
as they are taught the ideals and practices of Democracy. One fights more efficiently 
if he understands the enemy he is fighting; and it is quite possible that warfare in 
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one form or another, in spite of our prayers, will continue for years to come to be 
a major influence on the lives of those people now in our classrooms. 
In our teaching an understanding of Communism and the techniques 


of fighting it (which surely include the improvement of Democratic prac- 
tices), we must be careful not to teach a hatred of the Russian or Chinese 
people whose innate virtues and faults are not too different from ours. And 
in our thinking about ourselves, we must be wary lest we return to “good 
old-fashioned Americanism” which has meant to certain groups at times in 
our history “America for the native, white, Protestants—and preferably 
those of some property.” Fascism has already raised its head in some of our 
communities. 
PERSONAL COMMITMENT 

I have now set up some of the most simple guide posts for a program 
of international understanding in our schools, The second step is for us as 
school heads to embrace these goals ourselves, and make them a guide for our 
personal and professional leadership in the pertinent areas of our work. I am 
only too aware of the barrage of worthy goals and excellent program ma- 
terials that are thrust before us every day by interested groups within and 
outside of our profession. Practically everyone has an axe he wants the school- 
men to grind for him. 

A good many of our number are either case-hardened or confused by the 
multiplicity of needs and program opportunities. We have added steadily to 
our teaching objectives and just as steadily to our program, and because most 
of us “can’t bear to throw anything away,” we have failed to subtract from 
our program at the same time. As a consequence, we, our teachers, and our 
children are often tense and tired and frustrated because so much is encom- 
passed by our curricula and so little of what is attempted is really done well. 

And yet if we are men and women with minds and spirit, we must 
recognize the crucial and unique nature of today’s beginning war, for in 
scope and influence and in viciousness it is likely to be the most significant 
in recorded history. If we accept this statement, then even the most radical 
changes to high school program and organization can be justified if they will 
better prepare young people for what may lie in store for them. 

The third step is to see to it that our convictions regarding teaching for 
international understanding as defined in this paper really get translated into 
study and activities and attitudes in our respective schools. The first thing to 
do, as any good principal knows if he is able to use democratic procedures 
effectively, is to lead both his faculty and a significant section of his commu- 
nity so that the kernel of his convictions regarding the urgency and cruciality 
of teaching international understanding becomes theirs as well; the structure 
of what is done is sure to be determined by the people whose minds work 
upon it. Once a substantial number of the members of the faculty and a 
reasonably representative community group accept the objectives as crucial 
and timely and directly related to personal liberty and security, then curricu- 
lum improvement will begin. 
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Perhaps the chief reason why our school programs, for the most part, 
have lagged so many years behind contemporary needs has been the fact that 
so rarely have school and community leaders, teachers, and parents been 
really convinced that proposed improvement or changes in emphasis were 
really crucial. To most of us proposed shifts in emphasis or new materials 
were “desirable” or “good ideas” but rarely if ever crucial. Too many of our 
curricular changes have been brought about by our desire to conform to or 
emulate what we were led to believe were “best practices.” Conviction has 
played too minor a role in the leadership of school principals and in the cur- 
riculum work of faculty committees. 

SOME POSSIBLE DIRECTIONS 

Because the law of diminishing returns is probably applying to the re- 
ceptivity of those on the receiving end of this paper, I will do no more than 
suggest some administrative and curricular directions. There is no problem 
in bibliography. Any one of our teachers college libraries will provide special- 
ized lists including what the schools are doing. “Readers’ Guide,” “Education 
Digest,” and other similar services are good. Offices of the N.E. A. and its 
national and state affiliates as well as the Office of Education in Washington 
may be referred to. Public librarians need only to be asked, and our own 
school librarians can be veritable bloodhounds if the need is real. 

Generally speaking, no “new” courses need to be set up, particularly in 
schools with a three- or four-year social studies requirement. Some new ma- 
terial (on Communism in particular) needs to be added and in many schools 
changes in emphasis should be made. There is a considerable body of not too 
useful material which could be deleted from present courses. 

Most schools need to set up additional and more meaningful social studies 
activities. There is still far too little practice in using the attitudes and skills 
that should make up at least half of the outcomes of good social studies teach- 
ing. And the same statement would not be out of place applied to certain 
other departments of our schools! 

Although I have reterred only to social studies by name, aspects of edu- 
cation for international understanding belong in every department. For ex- 
ample, in literature teaching, isn’t it about time that we gave North American 
contributions a more realistic place (measured in time used and material 
covered) commensurate with their merit and significance? In the long run 
how really helpful have the nationalistic considerations been that for decades 
seemed to dictate “a year of American Literature”? Why not more Oriental 
and South American literature? Among possible student activities and ad- 
ministrative aids are included: 

Consistant use of the United Nations’ flag with the American Flag 
Panel discussions and student debates 
Participation in local World Affairs Council Student Forum 


Emphasis through library buying and displays 
Excursions to U, N. headquarters, Pan American Union, and other international 


centers 


Model U. N. Meeting 
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Increasing the world centeredness of “patriotic observances” 
Emphasis through planned use of bulletin boards. 
Exhibits of student work from other countries 
Encouraging United World Federalists and other creative groups with vision 


Correspondence exchanges 
4 day at school “behind the Iron Curtain” 
Day-long visits by representatives of different national backgrounds 
Work camps such as those sponsored by the Friends 
Civil Defense activity 
Exchange students and exchange teachers 
RELIGIO-SPIRITUAL CONSIDERATIONS 


At the posisble expense of unity, I shall inject in conclusion a new note 
which to most public school men (if we judge by their published writings) 
is foreign to their professional lives. Unless we are confirmed Humanists; 
unless in our conceit the plans and preparations we make seem quite good 
enough; unless we are fatalistic in our world thinking, then daily we need 
to kneel down — figuratively or literally —and ask for guidance: guidance 
that we may understand God’s plan for the world; guidance that we, school 
and community leaders, may play our part as proper instruments in an 
unfolding plan. Please do not misunderstand me. This is not merely a pious 
concluding comment. In spite of the fact that many of our people are so 
spiritually naive or immature that they are inwardly uncomfortable when 
terms such as God or prayer or Divine Power are used serioulsy in discus- 
sion... in spite of that fact (or perhaps because of it), I urge that we forgo 
our traditional reticence to use those spiritual resources we have. I urge that 
we make every effort to refine our spiritual natures so that they may become 
increasingly sensitive to more-than-human direction and comfort. It is quite 
likely that to know and to play our parts well in the next few years will 
require all of the human intelligence and courage we possess, plus serenity, 
strength, and wisdom as we can draw from reservoirs beyond ourselves. 
Group IX—Parlor G 
Cuairman: C. Elwood Drake, Dir., Newton Jr. College, Newtonville, Mass. 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
B. R. Miller, Principal, Marshalltown Senior High School and junior Col- 


lege, Marshalltown, lowa 
Hugh S. Bonar, Superintendent, Joliet Township High School and Junior 


College, Joliet, Illinois 
Organizing Education for the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Years 
PHILIP C. MARTIN 

ODAY we stand on the threshold of a great new era; one which witnesses 
the unfolding of the limitless genius of man. This age of supersonic jet 
planes, radar controlled missles, rain making, hormone reactivated life, and un- 
Philip C. Martin is Director of the New York State Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, White Plains, New York. 
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told scientific revelations yet to come, will require the firm hand of an enlight- 
ened citizenry to guide and apply these instruments of the mind to the enhance- 
ment of man rather than to his despair and utter destruction. Most unfortunate- 
ly these instruments are not endowed with discriminating power and serve 
alike the just and unjust. The implication and manifestations of this new age 
can mean that civilization as we now know it will experience a marvelous 
transformation. The possibilities for our people in this society to enjoy the 
more abundant life lie beyond the power of description. 

It is not to be claimed that this new millennium will be ushered in 
through the doors of formal education alone. However, it does appear reason- 
able to suppose that the preservation and perpetuation of our democratic way 
of life depends in no small measure on the extension of equal educational op- 
portunity to all citizens of this great land. “The future of our civilization de- 
pends on the direction education takes not just in the distant future, but in the 
days ahead.””! This sound bit of advice comes from the President’s Commission 


on Higher Education. 

During the past few decades there has been a noticeable widening gap be- 
tween the age of graduation from high school and the minimum employment 
age. Increased mechanization of our society has demanded increased emphasis 
on greater technical knowledge with the subsequent decrease in teen-age work- 
ers in industry. This age interval between high school graduation and em- 
ployment could more profitably be filled in both to society and the individual 
by the kind of education at the post-secondary level appropriate to the interests 
and needs of the individual student with due regard for the area’s occupational 
and cultural requirements. It is believed that there are many potential stu- 
dents who cannot spend four years in college or whose occupational objectives 
can be satisfied in less than four years. If the basic objective is accepted to 
make education beyond high school a thing of utility for all people, then one 
can subscribe to the statement of Dean Gladfelter; “Its courses are cultural but 
not a cloistered kind of culture. It is the culture of the shop, the office, the 
home, the voting precinct, the public forum.” 

Education beyond the conventional twelfth year takes shape under diff- 
cult administrative and organizational patterns; represented with equal di- 
versity of content and objectives. The early statutes which initiated and nur- 
tured growth of public educational institution appears to have established the 
guide posts for the present diversity of patterns. It probably is most fortunate 
for all of us that these institutions have developed as they have. They have 
assumed the character of their constituency and represent the real articulate 
means devised by their founders to achieve their stated objectives. 

The Institutions serving the thirteenth and fourteenth years have been 
labeled under different captions, none of which, in many instances, fully de- 
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scribe the functions of these institutions. When the primary purpose of the 
college was centered in the lower division work of the four-year college, the 
term junior college appeared adequate. As two-year institutions assumed 
terminal functions and acquired responsibility for adult education, the term 
community college became popular. Technical institutes are generally recogn- 
ized as two- or three-year collegiate institutions that prepare for the semi-pro- 
fessional fields of endeavor. City College, Institutes of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences, and other labels represent attempts to identify these colleges of less than 
senior college grade. 

The President’s Commission’ suggests the name, “Community College” 
to be applied to the institution designated to serve chiefly local community 
education needs. It may have various forms of organization and may have 
curricula of various lengths. Its dominant feature is its intimate relations to 
the life of the community it serves. 

The public community college, encompassing many functions and offer- 
ing a wide range of curricula in its educational program appears to offer an 
admirable way of extending education opportunity, at reasonable cost, to both 
the youth and adults of any locality or area. Such a program would respect the 
total post-secondary interests, needs, and potentialities of every segment of the 
community college constituency. 

As a means of extending educational opportunity to American youth and 
adults the President’s Commission on Higher Education? recommended the 
number of community colleges be increased and that their activities be multi- 
plied. While such colleges may be established and conducted either under 
private or public auspices, they will undoubtedly experience increased future 
growth as public institutions. President Conant® of Harvard University has 
this to say about post-secondary educational opportunity: “To equalize col- 
legiate education for all except the relatively few with professional ambitions, 
I advocate a wide extension of two-year community colleges.” 

Since most collegiate lower division courses are principally basic to ad- 
vanced courses in senior colleges they usually do not provide a well rounded 
educational parcel for those who must terminate their formal education at the 
fourteenth year. For the majority of those young people, who represent more 
than fifty per cent of all post-secondary students, who terminate their education 
at the end of the 14th year, a terminal program designed more specifically for 
their interests and capabilities would be much more rewarding both to them 
and to society. For the purposes of this paper, it will be assumed that one 
legitimate function of a community college is to provide lower division edu- 
cation to those who desire it, but the main development here will be devoted 
to terminal education. 

The actual techniques of organizing education for the thirteenth and 


* Higher Education for American Democracy, Chap. II, President's Commission on Higher Education, 
Harper ard Brothers, New York, N.Y., 1947. 

* Ibid — Chap. IV. 

>Conant, James B.—Our College System. A Re-Fvaluation, New York Times Magazine. June 4, 1950. 
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fourteenth years will vary from state to state and possibly from community to 
community. The mainspring to action in establishing a community college 
is centered in the expression of its citizens’ awareness of the educational needs 
of community and the demand of its industry, business and social agencies 
for the technical knowledges and skills to be achieved through such education. 
The sponsoring groups should enlist the co-operation and aid of all segments 
of the community whether they be civic, labor, social, religious, moral, edu- 
cational, business, or whatever substantial character. Advisory groups com- 
posed of labor, management, and the general public are a rich source of in- 
formation and guidance at all stages of organization, development, and opera- 
tion of a college. Such committees will assist in conducting surveys, outlining 
areas of needed training, helping in locating building sites, securing capital 
funds, procuring equipment, assisting with placement of graduates and co-oper- 
ative students, aiding with testing the relevancy and pertinency of curriculum 
content, and countless comparable jobs. 

The preliminary step in organizing a community college will involve a 
survey of the occupational opportunities available on a recurring yearly basis 
for which the college could train its students. Data secured in such surveys 
will provide the basis for curriculum content for terminal education programs. 
The determination of the potential number of high school graduates who are 
interested and willing to pursue a program which prepares for work entry to 
one or more of these semi-professional occupations in the community, will out- 
line the range of program of studies and establish the potential student body to 
be served by the community college. Community occupations should be an- 
alyzed to determine the extraction of educational content which will be ex- 
pressed in common subject matter such as mathematics, science, communica- 
tion arts, social sciences, industrial and human relations, and many other sub- 
jects. Tt will be observed that certain subject content is common to a great di- 
versity of occupations. As an illustration, mathematics in varying degrees of 
inclusiveness will be common to a great number of engineering technologies. 
Courses making up a curriculum will include the basic knowledge and in- 
corporate the necessary skills essential to a large number or cluster of jobs. 
The technical content together with a general educational base common to all 
curriculums or technologies will constitute a technical curriculum. <A _ pro- 
gram of study thus formulated will require periodic revaluation to determine 
its pertinency in serving community needs. 

The President's Commission” on Higher Education recommended that 
community colleges emphasize programs of terminal education. The Com- 
mission* suggested that “semi-professional education should mix a good amount 
of general education for personal and social development with technical edu- 
cation that is intensive, accurate, and comprehensive enough to give the student 
command of marketable abilities.” 


lent’s Commission on Higher Educa 


"Higher Education for American Democracy, Chap. IV. Presi 
tior Harper and Brothers, New York, N.Y 1947 
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The Trustees of the State University of New York in their Master Plan,* 
emphasized three principles for consideration in the organization of curricu- 
lums for all community colleges in that State. These include; “first, the pro- 
gram of all two-year community colleges must include adequate provisions 
for general education to equip the student for a useful life as a competent 
citizen as well as a competent technician; second, the curriculum must be so 
arranged that highly qualified students who complete the two-year program 
of general studies may transfer to a four-year institution; third, all students of 
high ability will be encouraged to continue their education in the upper di- 
vision of colleges and universities.” The educational programs of the New 
York State Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences, established in 1946, were 
formulated to make possible the achievement of the following educational ob- 
jectives: “to provide each student with the necessary technical knowledge and 
essential skills for occupational competency in his chosen field and provide him 
with the basis for living a satisfactory life.” These curricula contain both 
general education and technical content. They are conceived as an integrated 
program, with both general education and technical education being essential 
ingredients of the whole educational offering. The ability to communicate 
effectively in the written and spoken word, the formulation of a civic, moral 
and social conscientiousness, and the acquisition of an understanding and ap- 
preciation of contemporary culture, are as much a product of these curricula 
as the acquisition of technical knowledges and skills. Not all desired educa- 
tional outcomes can be achieved from college experiences in the classroom or 
laboratory. To add realism, occupational experience, gained through a co- 
operative work program, is recommended. The student works as a paid mem- 

ber in an appropriate business or industry where he learns from actual experi- 
| ence the duties and responsibilities of a worker as well as from seeing the ap- 
plication of many of the scientific and human relations principles he learned 
in the classroom and laboratory. Upon return to his studies, new meanings of 
class theory and laboratory practices become apparent to him with the resultant 
motivation and renewed interest in his occupational choice. 

An effective and diversified educational program can be sustained only if 
adequate financial support is available to the community college. To assume 
such an adequate tax base, many community colleges should be state, county, 
or area sponsored. More populous communities will be able to support a local 
two-year college. Some states provide state aid in one form or another for 
both capital outlay and current operation, while others offer little or no finan- 
cial encouragement to community colleges. 

If the college is to have its roots implanted deep in the soil of its com- 
munity, its location will be chosen after careful thought is given to the tangible 
and intangible factors which give people a feeling of unity and common pur- 
pose. The geography of the area must be considered; local transportation net- 
works and facilities and the accessibility and convenience to the patrons of the 
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college should be considered. The Master Plan® for New York State suggests 
locating a community college within commuting distance of student potential 
of at least 500 students. Most Community Colleges will be located either in or 
near centers of population. Such factors as religious ties, fraternal associa- 
tions, service clubs, civic, social, and business interest that bring people 
together in communities of interest cannot be ignored in college planning. 
Economic and political ties expressed in shopping districts, business associa- 
tions, voting precincts, and party loyalties are other determinants which will 
find expression in local initiative and interest in establishing two-year col- 
leges. These are but a few of the factors to be evaluated by sponsors of 
community colleges, 

The procurement of instructional personnel for the college requires more 
than the usual amount of good judgement. The educational philosophy of 
the staff will determine to no small extent the degree of sensitivity to which 
the college will respond to the expressed and implied needs of the community. 
Tradition has pretty well established the pattern for handling method and 
subject content at the senior college and secondary school levels. Community 
college instructional content and methods require an intermediate handling of 
these elements. Instructors in community colleges must be willing to experi- 
ment, evaluate, revise and improve. They must be imbued with a spirit of 
educational evangelism. 

The selection of instructional equipment for community colleges requires 
careful consideration in terms of the educational objectives to be accomplished. 
This equipment well represents the tools used by local industry and business 
enterprises; other apparatus will be selected to demonstrate fundamental scien- 
tific principles found in industrial, medical, commercial, and kindred processes 
and services. Care should be exercised in procuring equipment and in avoiding 
both the purchase of infrequently used apparatus to the exclusicn of more 
useful items and the dissipation of budget appropriations. 

The student admitted to the community college will usually be motivated 
by the desire to seek the lower division work of the senior college or profes- 
sional school; or he will be the type of individual who, through circumstances 
and inclination, desires to acquire marketable skills and knowledges in mini- 
mum time. It should not be construed that the two-year student pursuing 
semi-protessional training is inferior in intellect or capacity to his brother stu- 
dent who desires to continue his formal education. 

As our economy moves to the use of increasing amounts of inanimate 
power with the resultant higher national income, expressed in increased per 
capita output, the number of intermediate or technical opportunities increases 
between the professional and skill trades level of employment. A study'’ made 
in 1944 including data from 16 states and covering some 16 industrial classifi- 
cations showed an over-all average of 5.2 technicians for one professional en- 
gineer. 


‘Ibid, page 33 
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The need ranged from a ration of 2 to | for hydroelectric developments to 
20 to 1 for lumbering and wood processing. A New York State Survey,"? re- 
leased in 1944 on the data obtained to determine the needs for the establish- 
ment of Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences, showed 10 per cent of the 
employees distributed in some 45 important industries employing approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 of the States labor force held technician classifications. The 
study revealed approximately 350,000 technical positions in the state. To main- 
tain such a force, it was estimated that 17,600 yearly replacements were needed. 
The present capacity to provide such opportunities within this state consists 
of 14 junior colleges, 11 technical institutes, and 2 community colleges, to- 
gether with some extension facilities connected with the state professional 
schools. 

There are countless administrative functions involved in planning, initi- 
ating, and operating a community college. Not the least of these is initiating 
a sound student personnel policy which permits students to participate in the 
operation of the college and its activities commensurate with their experience 
and wisdom. The establishment of easy rapport between faculty and student 
body, the development of a student esprit de corps can be fostered through 
thoughtful administrative practices. 

Time and space do not permit treating the subject assigned in more than 
fragmentary detail and substance. This paper represents a suggestion for the 
organization of the thirteenth and fourteenth years of education in a type of 
institution which rises from the expressed needs of its environment — the 
Community College. 


Organizing Education for the 


Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years 
WILLIAM RANSOM WOOD 


F the purpose of this discussion is to suggest to secondary-school adminis- 
trators how they can extend their present educational program, we may 
need to modify the wording of our topic, “Organizing Education for the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years.” It might be well to drop altogether the 
term “thirteenth and fourteenth years”; it is awkward and misleading. Just 
where do we start our count? Nursery School? Kindergarten? First grade? 
Unless the term is used so loosely as to be meaningless, it imposes severe limi- 
tations upon the secondary-school administrator’s projections. The big job in 
extension of educational opportunity is with the millions in our population 
who have not completed twelve years of schooling. 
Nearly fifty per cent of our annual crop of eighteen year olds, for example, 
do not graduate from high school; yet we expect them to become good 
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soldiers and good citizens. By what magic? We expect them to become good 
workers and good parents. How? We long for a better world, yet ignore the 
very people who can make a better world possible. 

THE DROP-OUTS 

If an administrator is seriously interested in extending his program for 
the general good, here is the point of beginning — and it isn’t a thirteenth- 
grade proposition. It is the diagnosis and treatment of problems of the educa- 
tionally underdeveloped, the secondary- and elementary-school “dropouts,” 
including functional illiterates, who are beyond the age of compulsory school 
attendance. From each age group, Selective Service officials reject at least 
75,000 physically able young men solely because they can’t meet the minimum 
educational requirements for the simplest type of military duty. This is the 
prelude to tragedy. Every educational “rejectee” must be replaced in the 
military by someone who is fully qualified to perform more difficult tasks. 
For every educational “rejectee” — more than 200,000 since last July and, 
remember, there are 75,000 new ones in each year group reaching induction 
age — we have one less person who might have become a graduate student. 
We have far too few able persons now for advanced studies essential to our 
national security. 

The educational “rejectee” is a luxury we can no longer afford. He is the 
product of the three “I's” in the administration of our school system: indo- 
lence, indifference, and ineptness. The educational “rejectee” represents a 
problem that is unnecessary. In every state, there is a compulsory school attend- 
ance law. The minimum leaving-school age in most states is sixteen; in some, 
it is seventeen or eighteen. Why isn’t the law enforced in your state? Could 
it be that as late as 1951, there are some Americans who don't believe in the 
absolute necessity of universal education for the survival of our way of life? 
Do you still hear the comment, “Well, everybody can’t go to school; some- 
body has to do the work”? Apparently the belief persists in some quarters 
that you can’t “do the work” if you can read and write. 

If a community wants to eliminate the educational “rejectee” problem, 
it can. There need not be functional illiterates among our youth who are not 
institutional cases. There will be educational “rejectees,” however, until every 
school administrator recognizes this fundamental social problem as a civilian 
and not a military matter. He must accept it as a personal responsibility and 
stick by his guns until his community provides the support necessary for him 
to act effectively. To succeed, he will need to improve the educational pro- 
gram of his school. Just forcing people to take more of what didn’t work 
before, won't help. There are some elementary and secondary programs so 
inadequate and inappropriate that half the young people subjected to them 
could live in the schoolhouse for at least twelve years and still be functionally 


illiterate. 
As school administrators, we know this. We have known it for a long 
time. We know that the new 1951 model educational program to meet 195] 
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competition and conditions, can’t be made out of the old Model “T” and a 
handful of baling wire from last winter’s hay. We know something about the 
type of program that is needed to convert “drop-outs” into “stay-ins.” Life 
adjustment education points the way. All of us have heard about that. We 
can find out more whenever we want; there’s no secret about it. In too many 
instances, however, the head is informed but since there is no response from 
the heart, the hand isn’t moved. Perhaps it is a case of the three “I's” again. 

A first project, then, for a school administrator who really wants to 
extend his educational program is the creation of a bold new pattern that will 
attract and hold the “dropouts” in his district who are beyond the compulsory 
school attendance age. As a part of this extension project, he should under- 
take to wipe out the “dropout” problem for the future by redesigning and 
expanding the regular educational program so that it will make sense for 
every boy and girl of less than the legal leaving-school age. Underscore the 
word “every”; it doesn’t mean just the upper half or the top two thirds. It 
means don’t rest as long as there is a single functionally illiterate, a single 
educationally under-developed youth in your community. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

If the school administrator is still alive, and still in education, after clear- 
ing out this little briarpatch, he might extend his program into the great 
wilderness of adult education. He will find that plenty of scouts and prospec- 
tors have gone before him; trails have been blazed, waterholes discovered, a 
few clearings occupied. Here and there, he will come upon a promising 
settlement, but life in the big forest has scarcely been disturbed — as late as 
1951. 

Your school can and should be the educational and cultural center of 
community life. It should not be just a place for children to go during the 
five-day work week of the September-to-June season when their parents are 
too busy with other matters to stand watch over them. Your school is for 
parents, too — mid-mornings, late afternoons, evenings, Saturdays, vacations 
— whenever they can take advantage of its facilities. They’re paying for it. 
Unless they use it for themselves, they aren’t getting their money's worth. 
If your architect isn’t designing your new buildings with extensive adult uses 
in mind, he needs to be re-oriented in the facts of today’s educational life 
in the community. If you, as a school administrator, don’t have a broad-scale 
adult program in process of development, you have a job to do without delay. 
There is plenty of willing help for you to draw on from other institutions, 
agencies, and individuals, but the responsibility is yours for seeing that all 
efforts toward the planning, promoting, and implementing of adult education 
in the community are properly co-ordinated. 

The total program should move toward a complete information and 
education service tailor-made for your particular community. It should em- 
brace both credit and non-credit classroom, laboratory, and workshop courses 
in general education at whatever level of academic attainment is needed. It 
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should provide assistance to groups ot individuals in all types of occupational 
specialization. It should include creative, cultural, and recreational outlets 
as desired by responsible adult citizens. There should be short courses, parent 
seminars, concerts, community sings, broadcasts, telecasts, informal group 
discussions, experimental projects, and community surveys. As much use as 
possible should be made of extension offerings available on a co-operative basis 
from teachers colleges, state colleges, the state university, and private insti- 
tutions in the region. 

In addition to the wide range of adult education opportunities designed 
to increase production, to improve citizenship, and to enhance personal 
satistaction in living, there are currently two outstanding challenges. In the 
first place, there is needed a program of education, recreation, and commu- 
nity service for older persons who have passed the typical age of retirement. 
The aged have much to offer the community and have earned the right to 
demonstrate what they can accomplish for the common good, as well as for 
their personal satisfaction. Opportunities to study, to create, and to serve must 
be made available to them at times and in places that are easily accessible. 
The up-to-date school administrator must be increasingly concerned with the 
education of older people for a long and useful life. 

THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE STUDENT 

In the second place, there is urgent need everywhere tor a bold and 
diflerent program of information given at the community level. Somehow, 
every citizen must become acquainted with the important issues of the times 
that impinge upon his rights and upon his obligations. This should be a pro- 
gram that would permit participation of all. In the discussion and the con- 
sideration of vital topics, it should be designed to permit the widest possible 
exchange of points of view. It should define issues and supply all possible 
factual evidence on all sides of questions raised. It should make no attempt 
to provide answers — only the problem, the information, and the situation 
out of which citizens can arrive at their own answers without danger of 
thought control from any external agency. How such a program of informa- 
tion can be established on any sound and successful basis is difficult even to 
imagine. The necessity for its establishment, however, daily becomes more 
obvious and more urgent. 

The school administrator who has successfully managed extension projects 
one and two, who has provided an adequate and appropriate educational pro- 
gram for the older youth “drop-outs” and for adults, should be able to enter 
the third realm of responsibility in his extension of program activities with 
renewed enthusiasm and increased vigor. The third project concerns the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory program for the high-school graduates who are 
not four-year college bound. The number here involved is roughly equivalent 
to one fourth of the total older youth population. Most of them would appear 
in the 18- to 20-year bracket. They are not headed for the learned professions. 
For the most part, they will not seek to become specialists in research or in 
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the creative arts. Yet, much of the productive strength of the community will 
depend upon them. Without their services in production, technological assis- 
tance, distribution, and management, the typical community would tend to 
disintegrate. It is quite important, therefore, that they continue their educa- 
tion beyond high school in a way that will help them best to make necessary 
adjustments during the difficult transition period from youth to adulthood. 
Continued education will assist them gradually to assume adult responsibilities 
in the community where they are to live and work and raise their families. 


An adequate program for these young men and young women should 
aim toward a total educational experience that would include the usual class- 
room, laboratory, library, and workshop activities, plus social and recreational 
outlets and work experience. It is the community’s responsibility to see that 
job opportunities are available. It is the school’s responsibility to maintain a 
flexible program of instruction that will make it possible for young people 
to be gainfully employed at times when their services are needed in business, 
industry, and agriculture. The school administrator must think always in 
terms of a total program that includes the work experience as a part of the 
educational program. The two are not separate but must be planned and 
scheduled together. This, of course, involves the closest possible type of co- 
operation between business leaders and school authorities. It probably means 
that in many communities, the school day must be extended from early morn- 
ing until late evening and the school year throughout the twelve months; it 
will probably mean that a totally new and different type of instructional pro- 
gram will need to be developed. About one half of this, perhaps, should be in 
the field of general studies and about one half in occupational studies, allied 
as closely as possible to the field of work in which the individual student is 
entering. The general studies portion of the program should probably cover 
at least six broad areas: 

1. Personal psychology—to help the individual to understand himself and others 
of his own age and group and to help him know the nature of his abilities and 
the limits of their range; 

2. Health, physical fitness, and hygiene; 

3. Personal finance—to teach him to be able to manage the family budget, includ- 
ing such items as insurance, the purchase of a home, the basic mathematics of 
simple business transactions, and future education for himself and his family; 

4. Science—to provide the individual student with the essential information about 

science which every citizen must know. It should deal generally with the impli- 
cations of scientific progress for our day to day living; 
. Global geography—to help the American understand his place in today’s world; 
6. Community studies—to make it possible for the student to become acquainted 
with his community and its possible future through active participation in its 
adult affairs. This should include a practical and first-hand study of our sys- 
tem of government and the individual citizen’s responsibility toward it. 
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The general studies proposed need not be set aside for the non-transfer 
students alone; they comprise a core of common learnings every citizen should 
have, the adult as well as the youth, the college-bound as well as the non- 
transfer student. 
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The specialized occupational preparation comprising the other halt of 
the suggested study program will depend largely upon the employment op- 
portunities available to young people in the community. The continuous study 
of employment trends and prospects must be made jointly by responsible 
citizens and educators interested in the welfare of the community and the 
development of young people. Recommendations from this advisory group 
will guide the school administrator in the establishment of suitable instruc- 


tional programs. 


\ PROGRAM FOR THOSE WHO LACK THE MEANS TO TAKE A FULL COLLEGE COURSE 
AWAY FROM HOMI : 


A fourth project possibility for the school administrator who wishes to 
extend his program is the most attractive one to many educators, possibly 
because it is the easiest to establish and operate with at least some degree of 
satistaction. It concerns a rather standard program of college studies for the 
academically able high-school graduates who for economic, health, or similar 
reasons are unable to commence their college studies elsewhere. A number of 
studies that have been made in recent years, indicate that there are many 
such students in our population. It has been pointed out, for example, that 
at least as many able young people are, for one reason or another, denied 
admission to college, as we annually enroll. The resultant loss to the nation 
is incalculable. There seems to be no good reason why the local secondary 
school should not extend its academic program for young people in the com- 
munity who have the ability and the incentive but lack the means to continue 
their education. Many of them would be able to prepare for the professions, 
for example, if opportunities were available to them within commuting dis- 
tance of their homes. 

The present difficult international situation, which it is generally believed 
may persist for a generation or more, increases the need for the rapid estab- 
lishment of a program of college studies as a part of the educational system 
of a great many of our communities. If all young men are to be called upon 
to enter military service upon the completion of their high-school studies or 
not later than their eighteenth or nineteenth birthday, perhaps provisions 
should be made for them to complete their high school work in three calendar 
years and to take two or more semesters of college studies before induction. 
This could easily be done if the community desired. It could be done on a 
voluntary basis through summer-school offerings, if the community did not 
wish to establish a year-round program for all of its students. It should not 
be difficult, moreover, to arrange for young men in their senior year to take 
one or more college-level subjects while still in the process of completing their 
high-school courses. If the year-round schedule could be put into operation 
in the summer following completion of the eighth grade, the student of more 
than average ability should be able to complete his entire high-school program 
and nearly two years of college work before he reaches his eighteenth birth- 
day. He could do this while living at home, with very little additional expense 
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to his family or to the community. He would be better prepared to serve the 
military forces. Upon the completion of his tour of military duty, he should 
be able to continue his college studies without feeling that he had been delayed 
































so long that it would be useless for him to enter a professional career. 

Of the four program extension probabilities suggested, only the last one 
is ordinarily considered to be a thirteenth- and fourteenth-year development. 
The first two projects have only incidental relationship to a standard twelve- 
year program of elementary and secondary education. The third has comple- 
tion of the twelfth grade as a base but requires special treatment that sets it 
somewhat apart from the rather limited program for prospective college trans- 
fer students under project four. 

Each of the extension possibilities, especially the first three, illustrates the 
point of view that education for each of us is a continuum, a life-long learning 
process. The suggestions indicate, also, that the responsibility of our system 
of public education does not end with the twelfth grade. As late as 1951, the 
American school administrator should not hesitate to extend educational 
opportunities in his community. There will never be a better time. There 
will never be a time when you'll have everything you want for your present 
program. In hundreds of communities, alert administrators have already begun 
the extension of their educational program in one or more of the ways sug- 
gested. In dozens of localities, all four extension projects mentioned, have 
been established and are in successful operation. The patterns vary but the 
cloth is all wool and more than a yard long. Let’s start now with what we 
can best do. We can develop gradually as we gain local understanding and 
support. We must not permit anywhere the three “I’s” to delay longer the 
establishment of all of the educational opportunities and services that we 
must have for strong communities and a strong people. The hour is late. 


This is 1951. 
Group X—Room 103 


CuarrMan: Leon C. Miller, Executive Secretary, National Thespian Society, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
E. A, Glatfelter, Principal, William Penn Senior High School, York, 
Pennsylvania 
Oscar Granger, Principal, Haverford Township Senior High School, Hav- 
ertown, Pennsylvania 





Speech and Dramatics Program in the Secondary School 
MARJORIE L. DYCKE 


F this convention follows the rule, you who have come to this panel are al- 
ready converts to the cause of drama in the secondary schools. This would 
seem to put the speakers in the position of the preacher who harangues the 


Marjorie L. Dycke is Chairman of the Drama Department of the School of Per- 
forming Arts, New York, New York. 
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faithful for the sins of the absent. I shall pursue my thesis, however, in the 
hope that some new avenues may be opened for consideration, and in the trust 
that this address, when published, may reach the sinners who are now busy 
elsewhere. I might add that the views to be expressed are my own and the 
cesponsibility for them is cheerfully accepted. 

I do not argue the importance of drama in education. I assume it like a 
geometric axiom. The Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society 
(1945), puts the case as well as any when it says: “Precisely because they wear 
the warmth and colors of the senses, the arts are probably the strongest and 
deepest of all educative forces.” Theatre, which combines all the arts and adds 
its own, has long been recognized as important in education. There is hardly 
a school in the country today without some form of dramatic activity. The 
question is: how well is it being done? 

At the risk of perpetuating a cliche, may I throw in the reminder that 
anything worth doing at all is worth doing well? Let’s face it: most of the 
current work in drama is second-rate, to put it generously. This includes the 
professional theatre, radio, and television as well as school dramatics. The 
professionals, although they cannot be absolved from blame, have more justifi- 
cation than we have. They are out to sell what the public will buy, and the 
public, whom we supposedly educate, has shown that it will very often buy 
trash. It buys trash within our very gates. We even give it away without 
charge, and then decry the low standards of taste in evidence everywhere. Let’s 
look at this shoddy shoe which we have put on because it fitted, and see how 
we can get it off. 

THE MAIN PURPOSE GF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 

First let us review the main purposes of dramatic production in the sec- 
ondary schools and evaluate our work accordingly. I find five main purposes. 

1. Dramatic production provides a creative outlet for the talented few. But it 

is creative only insofar as the material is worth devoting time to, and as the 
director is informed and stimulating. If the work is done just for fun, the 
students might as well play ping-pong; if it is done to raise money for the 
band or the football team or whatever, they would do better selling raffles; if 
it is performed, as in too many summer camps, to “show off” for the benefit of 
the parents, get rid of it immediately since it is destructive of everything wor- 
thy in education. Let us not mask ignoble motives with high-sounding phrases. 
Creative activity is creative only as it provides growth and satisfaction for the 
participants. 

. Dramatic production provides aesthetic enjoyment for both players and audi- 
ence. It stimulates the imagination and awakens the senses. It appeals to the 
combination of mind, heart, and soul which distinguishes man from the 
brutes, But if anyone can derive these attributes from a half-baked production 
of “Mystery at Circle Bar Ranch” or “Gertie Gets Her Man,” then the Lord 
has indeed passed another miracle. [ will not accept for one minute the excuse 
that that sort of thing is all that the students are capable of doing or enjoying. 
They will do whatever is expected of them. We have the educational duty of 
expecting more. And they will enjoy the work if the material is well chosen. 
We may not go as far as Keats in believeing that “all ye need to know” is 
that “Beauty is truth, truth is beauty”, but that is one of the things we need 
to know and never to forget. 
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3. Dramatic production provides an understanding of life, of oneself and of 
other people. Whether it be a comedy by Moliére or a tragedy by O'Neill or 
a fantasy by Maeterlinck, life appears on the stage if the director and the ac- 
tors have done their task well. And it must be done well or it should not be 
done at all. | speak now not from the heights of the School of Performing Arts 
but from the valleys of school and camp dramatics where | have also been a 
toiler in the vineyards. This attitude has been a constant for me from the 
beginning: give them the best that they can do and help them make the best 
of it. It is a practical and productive philosophy, 

. Through providing aesthetic enjoyment and an understanding of life and peo- 
ple, dramatic production stimulates ethical culture—the development of wor- 
thy social attitudes. The church and the theatre still have a good deal in com- 
mon. Shall we play bingo in the basement or increase our significance in 
the lives of people through the means we were established to use? 

. Dramatic production trains both actors and audience for a worthy use of lei- 
sure time. But the use is worthy only if the standards are high. In the sec- 
ondary schools, we have the largest potential theatre audience in the country. 
On us, whether we want it or not, devolves the responsibility for making that 
audience a good one, a demanding one, a discriminating one, 


HOW CAN WE GET WHAT WE WANT? 

Up to now, we have been viewing the garden and pulling out some of 
the largest weeds. We have found out what we want it to look like and must 
now decide how we are going to get what we want. First, we must have a well- 
qualified gardener, then we must give him the tools and the seeds — and the 
time. Perhaps we can only afford a small garden. Then we will plan accord- 
ingly and make it the best small garden we can devise. 


The choice of gardener, or, to come out from behind the bushes — the 
choice of drama director demands the greatest consideration. I had a most 
appalling experience recently in regard to this aspect of the job. At a panel 
meeting of drama teachers, I was asked how I would modify my directing 
techniques to produce a play in half the time I usually take. My answer was 
that I would try to educate my principal to the need for longer time, and, fail- 
ing that, since I will not compromise on standards, I would refuse to do the 
play. Out of the roar of rueful laughter which greeted my advice came a 
strong voice saying: “But if we refuse to do the play, the principal will give it 
to an English or math or science teacher who will do a worse job.” The chorus 
of nodding heads punctuated the horror. I cannot condemn this principals’ 
attitude scathingly enough. Here were teachers with highly professional views 
who, at their own expense, out of the pittances they earn, had come from all 
over the country to learn how to improve their techniques and to add to their 
knowledge — and their principals would assign a production to someone else 
if these teachers did not meet the uninformed principals’ incredible conditions. 
I only hope that these teachers were mistaken about their administrative su- 
periors. To choose as drama director anyone who is willing to devote time 
to rehearsals and production is to fail in one’s duty as an educational leader. 

THE GOOD DIRECTOR 

What does directing require besides willingness and energy? The quali- 

fications are both personal and professiona!. On the personal side, the teacher 
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must have sensitivity, imagination, good taste, a healthy philosophy, enthusi- 
asm, integrity, a self-critical faculty, the will to continue learning, a sense of 
proportion (which means ultimately a sense of humor), a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of people, the strong desire to create through others in dramatic 
terms, and the ability to get effective results. She must also have the love and 
respect of the students as a sine qua non. On the professional side, she must 
have a wide, cultural background, a good knowledge of dramatic literature, a 
knowledge of acting and directing techniques, and more than a smattering of 
information about costume, scene design, makeup, scene and prop construction, 
lighting, business management, and publicity. Much of the actual work can 
be delegated by the director, but she must choose her co-workers knowing that 
they can meet the demands of the jobs because she knows what those demands 
are. 

What should the principal do when he finds such a gem? Work her to 
death and then look for another? Saddle her with a full teaching program, 
clerical details, a study-hall assignment, and six weeks in which to produce a 
three-act play? Or should he value her for the exceptional person and teacher 
she is, and do all in his power to make full use of her abilities? He can never 
pay her enough for what she does no matter what the increase in salary. But 
she doesn’t expect full payment for services rendered; she would never have 
become a teacher if she did. What she has every right to expect is that her 
work will be accorded the dignity it deserves and that adequate time will be 
provided her to do a good job. 

PROGRAMMING 

That brings us to the question of programming. If the teacher is expected 
to do no more than one one-act play for the term, it would be sufficient to re- 
lieve her of a building assignment. If she is expected to do a series of one-act 
plays, she should be exempt, in addition, from a home-room section, and be 
permitted to come to school later since she will remain later. For a three-act 
play, one teaching assignment should be added to the list of exemptions. Ap- 
proximately three months will be needed for rehearsal and production details. 
For any production, the auditorium should be available whenever it is needed. 
A schedule for its use must be made out. 

“But,” cries the harassed principal, “I have a music teacher with an or- 
chestra and an athletic coach who might want the same concessions. I don’t 
want to crowd the classes of the other teachers, and I haven’t the money to 
employ an additional teacher to take the classes they would drop.” A sad 
situation indeed. At the risk of sounding like a Dutch Uncle, I would say that 
the principal is living beyond his means and that he had better reconcile his 
taste with his pocketbook. If the community wants these activities, it should 
learn to pay for them —and it is the principal who will have to teach the 
stockholders. What is money but a means of exchange for goods and services? 
Is the teacher to pay the full cost in services for something which benefits the 
community, just because its creation gives her pleasure? Is a sculptor expected 
to donate his statues to the park because he enjoyed making them, or a painter 
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to decorate the town hall free of charge because he loves to paint? Let there 
be a quick end to such foolishness. 
A COURSE IN DRAMA 

If the community decides that it wants drama, in addition to selecting 
and providing for the teacher, the principal must consider another factor in 
the raising of standards for dramatic production and appreciation: the inclu- 
sion of drama in the curriculum. In only a school like Performing Arts could 
such a course take the place of after-hour rehearsals and, to be realistic, only 
a few large communities could afford such a school. So the proposal of this 
course is not intended to be a substitute for the previous recommendations but 
an addition to them. The purpose of this course in drama would be to give 
the student-actor background and perspective for this production work. If it 
could also be extended to non-actors, it would add immeasurably to their 
personal understanding and to their appreciation as playgoers. 

For a one-term course, I would suggest a survey of the dramatic arts field 
(the playwright, the producer, the production manager, the business manager, 
the house manager, the stage manager, the scene designer, and so on down to 
the actor), and a survey of the history of drama with appropriate readings in 
dramatic literature. If a year’s course were possible, the second term would 
deal with acting techniques and would include corrective work in voice and 
diction and techniques of makeup. If supplementary courses were possible, 
stagecraft would be added. As a teacher who once bludgeoned a reasonable 
principal into providing just such a set-up for her in a regular high school, I 
highly recommend it for results in raising standards of production. The prin- 
cipal liked it too, and he is by no means an easy man to convince if you know 
Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz of Tilden High School, New York City. (The field 
from which he comes is social science.) 

HOW CAN THIS COURSE BE INCLUDED IN THE CURRICULUM? 

As at Tilden, it can take the place of English for a term or a year. We had 
had it in the junior year. Since composition and grammar were slighted in 
this course, the students, who volunteered to take it, had to have at least an 
eighty per cent average to be eligible for it. Since ours was a large school, we 
could limit the course to students taking fifth- and sixth-term English. In a 
smaller school, it could be substituted for any term of English in the sopho- 
more and junior years. That would provide enough students to warrant 
making up a special class. Principals of the very smallest schools need not feel 
left out of things. They can have a less effective but still valuable drama- 
centered term of English for all their students. 

Another way to include drama in the curriculum is to offer it in addition 
to English as part of the miscellaneous subject requirement for graduation. In 
that way, all interested students could elect it. Is drama any less a liberal arts 
subject than physics or chemistry or trigonometry? 

Some principals claim that scheduling difficulties prevent inclusion of 
drama courses. To that there is a simple and effective answer: ask any good 
drama teacher to do the scheduling for you. Others claim that colleges will not 
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accept drama courses for entrance credit. This claim is based on ignorance 
of the facts. See your own BuLtetin on “Dramatics in the Secondary Schools,” 
December 1949, pages 65-69. Also take heart from the fact that my former 
Tilden drama students have long since been graduated from all manner of 
colleges and that in the past two and a half years which mark the age ot Per- 
forming Arts, our students have been accepted by Ithaca, Wisconsin, Barnard, 
Wellesley, Yale, Columbia, Adelphi, and all the public city colleges. 

My peroration I take from my principal, that remarkable wizard, Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller. As he performs the impossible he says: “All you need is 
the will to accomplish what you want. Once you have that, you will find the 
way.” Fellow Administrators, if you want good dramatic work, you can get 
it. If you don’t want it, you can find all sorts of reasons why you cannot have 
it. Let your sense of values be your guide. 


The Speech and Dramatics Program 
in the Secondary School 


JOE ZIMMERMAN 
HE goals jor speech and dramatics education in the secondary schools are 
two, and I believe these two goals to be the same as those of education in 
general. They may be stated as: (1) development and growth of the indi- 
vidual’s ability to live amicably with himself, and (2) development of the in- 
dividual’s ability to be a contributing member of society. 

For many of you in secondary education, as for the professional speech 
teacher, there can be little discussion of the part that speech and dramatics 
training can play in attaining these goals. The effect of speech training in de- 
veloping the individual's ability to clarify his ideas and organize his thinking, 
improve his work methods, and increase his own self-respect has long been 
firmly established. 

In the area of social development, the value of speech training is even 
more apparent. Training the individual to live in society makes speech train- 
ing imperative, since it is through the medium of speech that nearly all of his 
social contacts are accomplished. The hypothesis that “the speech personality 
is the individual’s personality” is well stated and can be firmly defended. We 
live and work largely in terms of speech, and in large part our effectiveness 
as citizens, parents, and individuals is primarily due to our effectiveness in the 
use of this tool, speech. Virtually every task which we undertake is con- 
ceived in speech, planned and developed in speech, and executed through 
speech. It is the most dynamic and effective means of accomplishing any task 
which we have at our disposal. For the man bearing arms, speech may seem 
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a less effectual and important tool than others which he has at his disposal; 

but the whole question of whether he is to fight, and where, and when, and 

why, is one that is determined almost entirely by speech. I need not belabor 

this point longer: ten minutes of sober reflection of your own work and other 

social relationships is sufficient to firmly establish the tremendous effect of 
speech in your social relationships. 

Why then should it be necessary for me to talk with you here today about 
minimum standards for a speech and dramatics program at the secondary school 
level? It is necessary, we know, and the task is infinitely complicated by the 
fact that any group of secondary school people represent tremenduous disparity 
in the scope and quality of their institution’s speech programs. Some of you 
doubtless represent schools having highly developed programs, adequate to 
the needs of your students, and admirable in nearly every respect. Others of 
you probably come from schools where speech education, if it exists at all, con- 
sists of an extra-curricular debate schedule and an occasional extra-curricular 
play. 

I have no quarrel with these two types of speech activity — they are ex- 
cellent devices, within a limited scope. But I object very strongly to the idea 
that this sort of extra-curricular program represents an adequate answer to the 
speech needs of high school students in any school. At a time when many 
schools have broadened their concept of community service to include even 
such things as courses in how to operate an automobile, the dependence upon 
a meager program of extra-curricular forensics and dramatics to meet the 
speech needs of the entire student body is neither more nor less than irre- 
sponsibility. What kind of program is necessary, then, to meet adequately 
these speech needs? Let me begin by suggesting that any school should have 

a speech program on three levels. 

1. Every school is obligated to provide a program of remedial speech for 
students with speech defects and disorders. I need not rehearse here the pre- 
valence of such difficulties as stuttering, lisping, nasality, and sound omissions 
and substitutions, nor the devastating effects of these difficulties upon the so- 

cial adjustment of those so handicapped. These problems exist, and they are 
serious; the school must take some of the responsibility for assistance to those 
needing remedial work. In large institutions, this aspect of a speech program 
may call for hiring speech correctionists to work within the institution; in 
other schools, the answer may lie in close co-operation with other schools or 
with the state in a co-operative program of speech correction. At the very 
least this referral of such students to the nearest clinic, and active co-operation 
of the aspect of the program in the smallest and most limited school should 
include teachers in the system with the clinician the program of re-training 
which the clinician prescribes. 
2. Beyond the program in remedial speech outlined above, which will 
rarely apply to more than ten per cent of the school population, there should 
be developed a general program for the great bulk of the student group. 
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Diagnostic studies made in every part of the country indicate that the speech 
abilities of approximately seventy-five per cent of high school students is best 
described as “fair” or “poor.” It is with this group that our main concern must 
lie. 

3. Finally, secondary schools should feel some obligatoin to provide 
additional opportunity for training for the fitteen to twenty per cent of the 
school population who already possess speech abilities which are above average. 
Two points should be made about speech and dramatics programs for these 
students who have considerable natural ability in speech. 

First, school people should recognize that students even at this high level of 
accomplishment in speech should not be neglected in a really satisfactory 
program. In the people of this group lies much of the promise of the future. 
From this group will come many of the men and women of the ministry and 
law, educators and statesmen, leaders in local, state, and national groups. Such 
students require a directed speech program which goes beyond remedial 
work, and likewise beyond the goal of adequate utterance for daily needs 
and contacts; they require a program which permits them to progress to levels 
of artistry and excellence commensurate with their intelligence and character. 
In other words, secondary schools need programs to provide for the top level 
students in speech, programs for the few who already excel. The speech pro- 
gram at this level may well consist, for the most part, of extra-curricular 
activity in forensics, debate and extemporaneous speaking, and in dramatics. 
Let us be perfectly aware, however, that it is this group, and only this group, 
which is served by the ordinary speech and dramatics program in most high 
schools. This is the second point to be made about speech programs on this 
third level. Debating teams, reading contests, and extra-curricular dramatics, 
by their initial concept, eliminate through competition those who most need 
training. The extra-curricular speech and dramatics program in nine schools 
out of ten serves only those who can excel. True, this group should be served 
— but not at the expense of all other students who do not natively have speech 
abilities at a high level. Such a program based on the competition of excellent 
can never be regarded as a balance or even as an adequate speech and drama- 
tics program. It ignores too many — the seventy-five percent who have speech 
which is “fair” or “poor.” 

Let us return then to a consideration of what might constitute a minimum 
program to meet the needs of this large intermediate group, those who have 
no speech defects but are too limited in their speech abilities to make the 
debate team or be cast in a play. 

The thesis here put forth is that the speech and dramatics program in 
secondary schools should be primarily concerned with this intermediate group. 
With them lies the opportunity and the responsibility. What then, are the 
minimum standards of a program in speech for these people? 


1. Essential to this program is sound credit-bearing course work in 
speech and dramatics. Speech education is important enough to deserve a 
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place in the curriculum, and for this median group, can be provided only 


by organized course work. 

to a sound program. Students in this median group present speech difficulties 
of many types and at many levels. Out of a brief diagnostic test of speech 
and reading abilities should probably come (a) a recommendation that the 


2. Preliminary diagnostic tests of the individual students are essential 


student need not take curricular work in speech; (b) a recommendation that 
the student should seriously consider taking curricular work in speech; (c) a 
requirement that the student take curricular work in speech; or (d) referral 
to a speech clinic for re-training. It should be obvious that because of the 
nature of the speech situation, those students who are least capable are the 
least likely to elect work in speech voluntarily. Far too many colleges have 
had to require all freshmen to take speech work; this is basically a secondary 
school problem and should be met on that level. 

The diagnostic testing program here suggested has another value; it per- 
mits the organization of a course which has specific reference to the estab- 
lished speech problems of the particular school or the particular area. The 
basic speech problems of students in New York City are not necessarily those 
of the students in a town in Indiana. A course haphazardly assembled to 
cover both might very possibly cover neither. Preliminary diagnostic tests 
permit the teacher of speech and dramatics to assess thoughtfully and scien- 
tifically just what his course must accomplish. 

Such a testing program need not be expensive in either time or money. 
An adequately trained teacher of speech can give it in a series of five minute 
interviews, record his findings on standard rating blanks, and can best ac- 
complish the task as a part of the regular registration procedure. 

3. Such a program can be developed effectively only by a trained teacher 
of speech, by which is implied an individual who has either majored or 
minored in speech and dramatic art at a recognized college or university. 
The practice of assigning a teacher of mathematics, social studies, or English 
to develop a program in speech is ineffectual and expensive, if not downright 
harmful. The field of speech has long since gone beyond the point where it 
can be handled effectively by a willing — or unwilling — amateur. In every 
way the field of speech is worthy of being considered a recognized field of 
study: it possesses a body of literature, an extensive field of content, and 
highly specialized techniques of training. The concept of speech as “English 
standing on its feet” or “putting on a play” is naive in the extreme. Effective 
speech training requires properly trained teachers as much as do the fields of 
chemistry or history. The grossly unfair practice of putting an untrained per- 
son in charge of a speech program, and subsequently condemning the program 
because it does not get results is indicative only of the administrator’s failure 
to keep abreast of modern educational literature. 

4. Sound course work must include both theory and practice in speech. 
As we have observed, there is a considerable body of content in the field 
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which must be acquired by the student. But speech is also a technique. The 
implication of this is direct: a sound course must be based on the teaching of 
speech, not on teaching about speech. Consequently, course work in speech 
presents requirements in facilities, classrooms, length of periods, and size of 
classes which are unique. The pattern for good teaching in speech is not 
necessarily the pattern for any other area of study. 

5. Finally, a sound program in speech and dramatics at the secondary 
school level should utilize all of the types of speech: public speaking, argu- 
mentation, oral reading, discussion, formal and informal dramatics, and pos- 
sibly even radio, choral speaking, and other types. Complete reliance on one 
of these types of speech experience will never give the student a balanced 
command of the medium, however excellently the work may be handled. 
Speech is a many-faceted means of social control; speech education must be 
related to and utilize all types of social contact. 

The program outlined in these minimum standards is well within the 
possibilities of accomplishment by any thoughtful and far-seeing secondary 
school system. The importance of speech to the individual can hardly be 
over-emphasized; speech and dramatics programs need and demand the kind 
of emphasis which has been suggested here. 


Group XI—Club Suite 1 
CuarrmMan: Roger B. Saylor, Principal, Barringer High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Jack Neely, Principal, Man High School, Man, West Virginia 
E. Carleton Moore, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Hempstead High School, 
Hempstead, New York 


Current Films as aids to Professional Growth 


of Faculty Members 
A. J. FOY CROSS 


HIS is to be a discussion of the “Current Films as Aids to Professional 

Growth of Faculty Members.” 

Recent developments or trends in two areas of professional education 
make this topic an interesting and timely one. First of all there is much 
empirical evidence that faculties in many secondary schools are aware of and 
interested in, now much more than ever before, in the need for school and 
community improvement in ways and means of “educating” mid-twentieth- 
century youth. Faculties know that schools are not as effective as they could 
be. They know that in many cases the schools are behind the times. They 
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know that, while professional school personnel cannot by themselves correct 
this state of affairs and while they cannot alone make the schools what they 
should be to meet the needs of modern society, they, the teachers, the super- 
visors, the administrators, must at least be out in front on all the problems 
confronting those who would improve schools. Professional teachers know, 














































or at least are beginning to realize, that they as education “specialists” must 
among other things: (1) be “authorities” on how to tind the real needs and 
what the real needs are of youth today; (2) be up to date on modern methods, 
materials, equipment, and ways of doing things to meet these real needs; 
(3) be up to date on what is known about the psychology of education and 
child development — about what makes people “tick.” They know that the 
professional teacher can no more afford to be old-fashioned in these matters 
than the professional medical doctor can afford to overlook new techniques 
and processes of medical science. 

This developing realization of the nineteen-fifty-one demands on _nine- 
teen-fifty-one teachers makes this investigation and discussion of “aids to 
professional growth” most pertinent. 

A second development or trend which adds to the appropriateness of our 
topic of the day is seen in the increased use of primary or sensory aids to 
learning. For the purposes of this discussion the motion picture has been 
singled out from among the many aids which might be tied into the planning 
of professional growth activities. 

If no films at all had been produced which deal directly with so-called 
professional problems there still would be much film material from the large 
field of classroom film that could and should be associated with the in-service 
study program of teacher groups. Such professional growth groups could 
profit much from critical study of film selection and techniques of film use. 

Fortunately there are, however, an ever increasing number of motion 
pictures especially prepared, or at least readily adaptable for use in the presen- 
tation and study of the professional problems of teachers. A list of some of 
these films has been distributed. 


Along with the development of film materials one sees experimentation 
and increasingly wide spread interest in the techniques of use of this medium. 
Through this interest and experimental use have come certain discoveries 
equally important to teachers using films as learning aids in problem solving 
situations which arise in the classroom. 

To the good teacher the use of the motion picture is just one of the impor- 
tant procedures in his large repertoire of techniques. So it is with the use of 
motion pictures in the program of faculty meetings. The motion picture is 
complementary to and not in place of other purposeful activities. 

One of the most frequent mistakes made by pioneer users of teaching 
films was their failure to see that even the best of films call for carefully 
planned and strenuous teaching on the part of the teacher. Too often, because 
the film made such a clear and direct exposition of the concepts to be taught, 
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the teacher purposely reduced or avoided many desirable teaching activities 
and “left it up to the film.” 

The usual result of such “visual education” procedures was a_ natural 
interest and enthusiasm on the part of the class that was readily mistaken by 
the teacher for satisfactory and complete learning. These early experimental 
users learned, however, after a while that what they had been taking tor the 
evidence of a complete and satisfactory learning experience was merely a well 
developed and highly tavorable beginning or point of departure for learning. 
Again this applies to use of film in faculty meetings. Here too, one is prone 
to mistake mere enthusiasm for evidence of good results from the use of a 
film. 

It would be well to remember that in the classroom use of motion pic- 
tures as well as when using them for faculty study groups we are providing 
first of all a controlled visual experience which is to become a common ex- 
perience for the group. Our primary purpose is to provide true and accurate 
visual experience in such a manner that these experiences may be readily 
recalled in their proper relationship to other experiences and to the verbal 
language we will use in discussing or thinking about these experiences later. 

This leads us to the emphasis of what may seem to be a worn cliche. 
The film to be used for the purposes just outlined should be selected to fit 
the learning need or needs as felt by the group concerned. The purpose for 
which the film was made as claimed by its producers and distributors may 
be of relatively little or no importance or help in making selection. For ex- 
ample, a high school class may need recallable visual experiences with the way 
people dress in the rural areas of Hawaii. Such experience might be gained 
in a satisfying manner through the use of certain parts of a film produced “to 
tell the story of sugar production in Hawaii.” Or the class or individuals 
within the class may feel the need of recallable visual experience with “the 
streets, buildings, cable-cars, bridges, etc., of the city of San Francisco,” in 
order to read properly a story which has that city as a setting. Parts of a 
film originally designed to “tell the story of art and architecture in San 
Francisco,” might very well provide the true and accurate experiences needed 
by these readers. 

Similarly a faculty study group may need a common recallable experience 
of how a teacher’s personality affects children in the classroom. Such common 
experience might be had through the use of a film bearing such a foreboding 
title as “Maintaining Classroom Discipline.” 

In order to meet the real needs of the group and to avoid unnecessary 
and possibly distracting scenes certain films must be edited by or for the mem- 
bers of the group before the films are projected for the whole group. It is not 
infrequent that the first fifty or one-hundred feet of a film has no bearing on 
the problem at hand. Perhaps the only part really needed is contained in the 
scenes of a two-hundred foot sequence in the middle or last part of the film. 
Prior to use by the whole group a previewer or a preview committee can 
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easily determine how much of the film is needed and advise their projectionist 
to show just that part of the film to the group. 

The previewer or preview committee in this advance screening may 
determine that the language, the terms used in the commentary are not suited 
to the purposes or the background of the members of the group. While it is 
probably not necessary with a group of teachers, the language of the commen- 


tary of some films must be “stepped down” for some groups, by preliminary 
discussions, explanations, and definitions. Likewise, a film may call for step- 
ping up in order to make it effective with more mature or more experienced 
groups. On the other hand, the previewers may determine that it is better to 
turn off the sound altogether on certain films to avoid misunderstanding and 
to permit the group itself or a well prepared resource person to supply the 
commentary. 

Once a film or part of a film has been selected and the study group is 
prepared to use it, the first showing should be made without further comment 
and with the studied minimum of distraction. After the first showing there 
should be at least one additional opportunity for the group to view the film 
or the selected parts of the film. Such a second showing may well be preceded 
by discussion, “point ups,” or explanation. Likewise, further additional show- 
ings which may be desirable should be preceded by ample discussion for 
clarification. 

But, let us stop talking about using film in study groups and try to illus- 
trate some of the points and problems already raised. Remembering that film 
used with such groups: 

1. is merely a controlled common experience, a visual experience which 
is likely to be recalled similarly by all those who see the film, when 
the topic or the expressions associated with the showing arise later. 

2. is not an end in itself. 

3. may introduce, clarify, or arouse interest in a problem. 

Let us look at a selected portion of a film which might well serve the 

purposes of a faculty study group. 
(film showing and discussion) 

In conclusion, we are dealing with a high potential medium when we 
use films. You can misrepresent, whether intentionally or not, more effectively 
by film than by words alone. Lies by word alone may fall meaninglessly into 
the listeners’ background of truth but misrepresentation through vivid illus- 
tration is more sure and more permanent in its effect. Our well worn patch- 
work of verbal language has been plagued from its very beginning by mis- 
interpretation. With the development of such controllable visual media of 
communication as motion pictures and telecasts, many of the handicaps of 
our word-centered communication may be overcome. Words, those meaning- 
less stimuli of recall, wholly dependent as they are upon the varying exper- 
ience backgrounds of their users, may take on new usefulness when supple- 
mented by the use of controlled visual experience which are closely associated 
with words. 
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If for no other reason we may well use films in our professional growth 
programs to illustrate what we are talking about, and so to avoid the familiar 


semantic bottlenecks of professional meetings. 


A LIST OF SOME OF THE FILMS RECOMMENDED FOR FACULTY 


& 


STUDY GROUPS AND INSERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


ABCA. 14 min, sd, b&w. 
Presents the technique of a good group discussion and points out some 


of the faults commonly encountered. (BIS, 1943) 


. AMERICAN TEACHER. 15 min, sd, b&w. 


Contrasts the education of yesterday with that of today. (MOT, 1947) 


. AND SO THEY LIVE. 25 min, sd, b&w. 


Adaptation of the school’s program to the community. (NYU, 1940) 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, OHIO. 19 min, sd, b&w. 
In which students alternate study with work in the business and pro- 


fessions. (Antioch, 1942) 


. AS OUR BOYHOOD IS. 16 min, sd, b&w. 


Development of Negro education in the United States. (American Film 


Center, 1939) 


6. ASSIGNMENT: TOMORROW. 26 min, sd, b&w. 


Activities in a modern school. (NEA, 1945) 
BABY MEETS HIS PARENTS. 10 min, sd, b&w. 


Personality development in the young child. 


. BALLOONS. 17 min, sd, b&w. 


Aggressive and destructive impulses of two boys. (Vassar College, 1941) 
BETTER SCHOOLS FOR RURAL WISCONSIN. 30 min, sd, color. 
(U of Wisconsin, 1948) The advantages of centralization and consoli- 
dation. 

BETTER TOMORROW. 18 min, sd, b&w. 


Individual responsibility and group projects closely related to community 


needs. (Castle 1945) 


. BOSS DIDN’T SAY GOOD MORNING. 10 min, sd, b&w. 


Psychological effect of an employer’s failure to say “good morning.” 
(T. F. C. 1937) 
BRING THE WORLD TO THE CLASSROOM. 20 min, sd, 1940, 


EBF. 


Scenes from a number of Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


. BROADER CONCEPT OF METHOD: Part I — Developing Pupil 


Interest. 15 min, sd, b&w. 
Typical effects of traditional method upon student attitudes, responses, 


and learning. Shows alternative techniques to achieve broader educa- 
tional objectives. (McGraw-Hill, 1947) 


. BROADER CONCEPT OF METHOD: Part II — Teachers and Pupils 


Planning and Working Together. 18 min, sd, b&w. 
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Students are shown learning to work together. (McGraw-Hill, 1947). 
. CAMPING EDUCATION, THE STORY OF NATIONAL CAMP. 


20 min, sd, b&w. 
Variety of activities provided for children in the National Camp. (Life 


Camps, Inc., 1947) 

. CHILD WENT FORTH. 19 min, sd, b&w. 

Nursery camp for children from ages two to seven. (Brandon 1942) 

. CHILDREN GROWING UP WITH OTHER PEOPLE: 30 min, sd, 
(BIS) 

Shows physical, mental and emotional characteristics of children at 
various stages of growth from infancy to adolescense. 

. CHILDREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 30 min, sd, b&w. 
Children learn from the activities they participate in and experience in 
their everyday life. (BIS, 1948) 

. CHILDREN LEARNING THROUGH EXPERIENCE: 40 min, sd, 
(BIS, 1948) 

Shows that learning takes place through a wide variety of experiences. 

. CHILDREN MUST LEARN. 13 mi, sd, b&w. 

School work should be directed toward ways of improving everyday 
living. (NYU, 1940) 

. CHILDREN OF RUSSIA. 13 min, sd, b&w. 

Activities that contributed to the education of some Russian school chil- 
dren. (International Film Foundation, 1946.) 

. CHILDREN OF THE CITY. 30 min, sd, b&w. 

Social legislation in Scotland designed to alleviate the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. (BIS, 1945) 

. CHILDREN ON TRIAL. 60 min, sd, b&w. 

How England is combating juvenile delinquency through the establish- 
ment of Approved Schools. (BIS, 1946) 

. CHILDREN’S CHARTER. 17 min, sd, b&w. 

England’s new educational plan presents examples of the basic phil- 
osophy which is to guide children in what they can do — not to shame 
them for their inability. (BIS, 1946) 

. CHOOSING BOOKS TO READ. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 
To suggest possibilities for increasing and widening pupils’ reading 
activities. (Coronet, 1948) 

. CONQUEST OF THE SPOON. 14 min, sil, b&w. 
Gesell films on child development. (Gesell-EBF, 1946) 

. COUNSELING —IT’S TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES: 16 min, sd, 
1947, Mahnke. 

Illustrates techniques teachers may use in interviewing students. 

. CRIMINAL IS BORN. 19 min, sd, b&w. 

Indicates consequences of parental neglect of adolescent boys (TFC) 

. CUB SCOUT IN THE HOME. 13 min, sd, b&w. 

Explains Cub Scouting. (BSA) 
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DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FIVE YEAR OLD. 20 min, sd, b&w. 
Pictures the kindergarten activities during one day. (Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 1949) 

DAY WITH ENGLISH CHILDREN. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 
Shows examples of the types of schools in England. (Coronet, 1948) 
DESIGN FOR LEARNING. 20 min, sd, color. 

suilding a high school; Members of the board of education find it 
necessary to consider the curriculum of the school, the probable growth 
in population, and the type of community the school will be serving. 
(Photo and Sound, 1945) 

DISCUSSION IN DEMOCRACY. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 

Sasic principles of leading a group discussion. (Coronet, 1948) 

DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK? 17 min, sd, b&w. 

The formation and operation of group organization to promote an idea 
which is common to the group. (BIS, 1947) 

EARLY PLAY. 13 min, sil, b&w. 

Emphasizes that a child’s play activities are an index to his stage of 
development. (EBF, 1946) 

EDUCATION IS GOOD BUSINESS. 10 min, sd, color. 

Relationship between community prosperity and the quality of its edu- 
cational program. (General Pictures, 1947) 

EDUCATION THROUGH ART AND HOME ECONOMICS. 1 
min, sd, color. 

How a sewing project can provide opportunities for basic skills and 
knowledge, and self-confidence, poise, sociability. (Teachers College) 
EMOTIONAL HEALTH. 20 min, sd, b&w. 

Importance of psychiatry in the treatment of emotional illness. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1947) 

EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY OF VISION. 16 min, sil, b&w. 
Demonstrates various phenomena of visual perception. (Columbia U., 
1938) 

FACTS ABOUT FILMS: 10 min, sd, 1948, International Film Bureau. 
Characteristics of 16mm film, how it should be handled and used in 
projection. 

FAMILIES FIRST. 17 min, sd, b&w. 

Family's responsibility for filling the child’s need for security, affection, 
and recognition. (New York State Youth Commission, 1948) 
FAMILY LIFE. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 

How the family manage their work and finances so that they have the 
time and the money to have fun together. (Coronet, 1949) 

FEELING OF HOSTILITY. 34 min, sd, b&w. 

Shows how a feeling of hostility develops because of a lack of affection 
and understanding. (Canada, 1948) 

FEELING OF REJECTION. 21 min, sd, b&w. 

The function of psychiatry and group guidance therapy. (Canada, 1947) 
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FIDELITY OF REPORT. 6 min, sil, b&w. 

Deals with observation and its development. (Wilbert S. Ray, 1946) 
FIELD TRIP. 10 min, sd, color, Virginia State Dept. of Education. 
FILM TACTICS. 22 min, sd, b&w. 

For the purpose of improving instruction in which films are used. (U. S. 
Navy, 1943) 

GIVING A SHOP DEMONSTRATION. 18 min, sd, b&w. 

Shows how a shop teacher prepares for and demonstrates to a class. 
(U.S. Navy) 

GROWTH OF ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR. 13 min, sil, b&w. 

How patterns of adaptive behavior develop and grow in an infant from 
four weeks to five years of age. (EBF, 1945) 

GUIDANCE PROBLEM FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 18 min, sd, 
b&w. 

Shows home and _ out-of-school 
( Hartley, 1941) 

HELPING THE CHILD TO ACCEPT THE DO’S. 10 min, sd, b&w. 
The effects of early childhood attitudes on the patterns of social behavior 
of later life. (EBF, 1948) 

HELPING THE CHILD TO FACE THE DON’T’S. 10 min, sd, b&w. 


The way in which a child accepts the don’t’s of his early childhood in- 


situations which influence behavior. 


fluences his emerging personality. (EBF, 1948) 

HOW BEHAVIOR GROWS. 13 min, sil, b&w. 

Shows developmental stages during the first eighteen months of life. 
(EBF, 1946) 

HOW TO MAKE HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES. 22 min, sd, 


color. 
Presents the seven types of 314” by 4” handmade lantern slides and the 


techniques involved in making them. (Indiana U. 1947) 

HOW TO READ A BOOK. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 

Ways in which teachers can help students develop a particular kind of 
reading skill. (Coronet, 1947) 

HOW TO STUDY. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 

Principles of study are presented through the experiences of a ninth- 
grade student. (Coronet, 1946) 

HOW TO WRITE YOUR TERM PAPER. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 
Preparation of a term paper for a class assignment. (Coronet, 1948) 
HUMAN GROWTH. 20 min, sd, color. 

Demonstrates the use of an animated film and slides on human growth 
with a group of elementary school children. (U of Oregon Medical 
School, 1948) 

IMPROVING YOUR READING. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 
Suggested ways for improving reading skills of elementary pupils. 
(Coronet, 1947) 
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INFANTS ARE INDIVIDUALS. 14 min, sil, b&w. 
Points out that the basic qualities of behavior which are evident in in- 
fants also persist in later life. (EBF, 1946) 


. JUNIOR PROM. 22 min, sd, color. 


Points out ways in which teachers can show the relationship between a 
well-balanced personality, good taste, and good manners. (Simmel- 
Meservey, 1946) 

KNOW YOUR LIBRARY. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 

Stress the importance of teacher assistance during study periods. (Cor- 
onet, 1946) 

LANGUAGE OF GRAPHS. 15 min, sd, color or b&w. 

Suggest practical school situations through which students can acquire 
“basic” skills and knowledges. (Coronet, 1948) 

LEADERS FOR LEISURE. 20 min, sd, color. The Athletic Institute 
shows the need for trained leadership in planning and conducting com- 
munity recreation. 

LEARNING DEMOCRACY THROUGH SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
PROJECTS. 22 min, sd, color. 

Shows many ways in which schools can provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to work together and to experience democratic practices. (U of 
Michigan, 1947) 

LEARNING THROUGH COOPERATIVE PLANNING. 18 min, 
sd, b&w. 

Illustrates seven basic skills essential in a project involving cooperative 
planning. (Teachers College, Columbia, 1948) 

LEARNING TO LIVE. 20 min, sd, b&w. 

A summary of Britain’s educational system. (BIS, 1944) 

LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND CHILDREN: Part I—A_ Diag- 
nostic Approach. 20 min, sd, b&w. 

A case study of Ada Adams, an emotionally and socially maladjusted 
fifteen-year-old school girl. (McGraw-Hill, 1947) 

LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND CHILDREN: Part IIT—A Rem- 
edial Program. 22 min, sd, b&w. 

Shows a teacher using the information she has gathered and a student’s 
interest in art as a basis for planning a remedial program. (McGraw- 
Hill, 1947) 

LESSONS FROM THE AIR. 13 min, sd, b&w. 

Demonstrates the eflective use of radio in classroom instruction. (BIS, 


1941) 


. LESSONS IN LIVING. 20 min, sd, b&w. 


Shows how the attitude of a community affects its school, and ways 
in which a community can improve its school situation. (Canada, 1945). 


. LET YOUR CHILD HELP YOU. 10 min, sd, b&w. 


The importance of providing small children with opportunities to assist 
in home tasks. (NYU, 1947) 
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. LET’S LOOK AT MAPS: 10 min, sd, Virginia State Dept. of Educa- 
tion. 
How ability to read and interpret maps can be developed with pupils. 
LIFE WITH BABY. 18 min, sd, b&w. 
Represents many of the findings of the Yale Clinic in their work with 
children during the past thirty-five years. (MOT, 1946) 
LIFE WITH JUNIOR. 18 min, sd, b&w. 
Points out to parents normal behavior patterns of children and shows 
the contributions of the Cub Scout program. (MOT, 1948) 
MAINTAINING CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE. 15 min, sd, b&w. 
Shows how problems in a particular classroom result from the student’s 
lack of interest and from the teacher’s inability to handle minor inci- 
dents. (McGraw-Hill, 1947) 
MAKE A HOUSE-MODEL. 10 min, sd, color. 
Suggests how inexpensive models which could serve as tools for instruc- 
tion can be made. (James H. Love, 1948) 
MEETING EMOTIONAL NEEDS IN CHILDHOOD. 31 min, sd, 
b&w. 
Shows how the home and the school can meet children’s emotional needs 
for security and independence. (NYU, 1947) 
MEXICO BUILDS A DEMOCRACY. 18 min, sd, b&w. 
Shows how the Mexican government is attempting to bring education 
to the people of its interior areas. (Castle 1942) 

. NEAR HOME. 25 min, sd, b&w. 
Showing the effectiveness of the activity project. (BIS, 1946) 
NEW WAY TO GREATER EDUCATION. 26 min, sd, b&w. 
Cuts from various Coronet films illustrate some of the many purposes 
for which films may be used. Presents the entire film, How to Read A 
Book. Valuable to show school patrons some of the potentialities of the 
motion picture. (Coronet, 1948) 

. NEW CHAPTERS. 14 min, sd, color. (Canada, 1948) 

. OF PUPS AND PUZZLES. 10 min, sd, b&w. 
Shows the value of tests for discovering individual differences. (MGM, 
1938) 

. ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR RECREATION. 12 min, sd, 
color. The Athletic Institute. 
Function of civic service, fraternal and veteran organizations in support 
of a municipal recreation program. 

. OVER-DEPENDENCY. 32 min, sd, 1949, National Film Board of 
Canada. 

. OUR SCHOOL. 17 min, sd, b&w. 
Shows a functional curriculum which relates school experiences to the 
life and work of the surrounding countryside. (BIS, 1945) 
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PENMANSHIP IMPROVER. 10 min, sd, b&w. 

Shows how one can make his handwriting better. (Teaching Aids Ex- 
change, 1946) 

PLAY IS OUR BUSINESS. 18 min, sd, b&w. 

How learning and cooperative living result from play-school programs. 
(Sun Dial Films, 1945) 

PLAYTOWN, U. S. A. 35 min, sd, color, The Athletic Institute. 
PROBLEM CHILDREN. 22 min, sd, b&w. 

(Div. of Mental Hygiene, Ohio, 1946) 

Points out the school’s responsibilities in helping students to overcome 
maladjustments. 

REPORT ON DONALD. 19 min, sd, b&w. 

Through special remedial activities individuals can be helped to mini- 
mize or to correct speech defects. (U of Minnesota, 1948) 

ROLE PLAYING IN HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING. 25 min, 
sd. 

Illustrates various techniques of getting leaders and groups to “role 
play.” (NEA, 1949) 

SAFEST WAY. 18 min, sd, color or b&w. 

Shows how simple, inexpensive teaching materials can be used effec- 
tively. (American Automobile Association, 1948) 

SCHOOL COURTESY. 16 min, sd, b&w. 

Depicts a wholesome attitude on the part of pupils toward children 
who are attending a particular school for the first time. (Children’s 
Productions, 1948). 

SCHOOL IN THE MAILBOX. 20 min, sd, b&w. 

How Australia is meeting the problem of rural education. (Australia, 
1947) 

SCHOOL THAT LEARNED TO EAT. 21 min, sd, color. 

How a school and a community cooperated to put into practice a nutri- 
tional program. (General Mills, 1948) 

SCHOOL TIME IN CAMP. 19 min, sd, color. 

Calls attention to the value of summer camps. (Life Camps, 1948) 
SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE RED. 40 min, sd, color. 

Shows some of the aspects of consolidation that concern the people of a 
community, and some of the benefits of larger school units. (EBF, 1948) 
SCHOOLS OF MEXICO. 10 min, sd, color. 

An over-all view of the educational institutions of Mexico. (Coronet, 
1945) 

SHY GUY. 13 min, sd, color or b&w. 

Ways in which an adolescent can overcome his shyness or adjust to a 
new school environment. (Coronet, 1947) 

SPEEDING YOUR READING. 10 min, sd, b&w. 


Acquaints teachers with some of the causes of poor reading and the 
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methods of correcting poor reading habits. (Teaching Aids Exchange, 
1946) 
SPELLING IS EASY. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 
Shows a practical method of learning to spell. (Coronet, 1946) 
SUPERVISING WORKERS ON THE JOB. 9 min, sd, b&w. 
The essential features of good and poor supervision practices. (USOE, 
1944) 
THE TEACHING MATERIALS CENTER. 12 min, sd, color, 1949. 
How a division teaching materials center, helps to develop meaningful 
learning in the classroom. 
TEACHER AS OBSERVER AND GUIDE. 22 min, sd, b&w. 
Points out the many school activities which contribute to pupil develop- 
ment. (Teachers College, Columbia, 1946) 

. TEACHERS FOR TOMORROW. 22 min, sd, b&w. 
Shows how prospective teachers are prepared for a teaching career at 
the University of Wisconsin. (U of Wisconsin, 1948) 
TESTING THE I. Q. 14 min, sil, b&w. 
Demonstrates how the test is administered and how the I. Q. is calcu- 
lated. (Columbia U, 1940) 
THIS IS ROBERT. 77 min, 2 reels, sd, b&w. 
Points out how home conditions can contribute to the development of 
extreme aggressive behavior and how this behavior can be modified. 
THIS IS THEIR STORY. 20 min, sd, b&w. 
Work of the World STUDENT SERVICE FUND in the countries that 
were ravaged during World War II. (World Student Service Fund, 
1949) 

. TIME TO SPARE. 19 min, sd, b&w. 
Points out the major educational problems of the one-teacher rural 
school and _ illustrates time-block planning. (Mercer County Schools, 
West Va., 1938) 
UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN’S PLAY. 10 min, sd, b&w. 
Presents a wide variety of play situations involving small children. 
(EFLA) 
USING THE CLASSROOM FILM. 20 min, sd, b&w. 
Shows the effective use of audio-visual materials. (EBF, 1945) 
WE GO TO SCHOOL. 10 min, sd, color or b&w. 
Ways in which teachers can help children to understand what the school 
can do for them. (Coronet, 1948) 
WE PLAN TOGETHER. 21 min, sd, b&w. 
Present the concept of planning, and shows how it operates. (Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1948) 
WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND? 10 min, sd, b&w. 
Shows some of the techniques used in treating the mentally ill. (Can- 
ada, 1949) 
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116. WHEN BOBBY GOES TO SCHOOL. 20 min, sd, Mead Johnson 
and Company. 
Importance of the pre-school health and physical examination. 

117. WHO WILL TEACH YOUR CHILD? 23 min, sd, b&w. 
Usetul to acquaint the public with some of the qualities of a good teacher. 
(Canada, 1948) 

118. WHY CAN’T JIMMY READ. 17 min, sd. 
Case studies with children who have reading difficulties. (Syracuse 
University — 1950) 

119. WILSON DAM SCHOOL, 21 min, sd, b&w. 
The Nature and function of a curriculum in which emphasis is placed 
on the development of the individual rather than on subject-matter 
knowledge. (American Film Center, 1938) 

120. YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. 8 min, sd, b&w. 
Problems of family life, and several solutions to these problems. (Asso- 
ciation Films 1946) 

121. YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS. 8 min, sd, b&w. 
Illustrates, by contrast, good and bad manners and habits. (Association 


Films 1946) 


Group XII—Ballroom 


Cyaan: A. H. Skogsberg, Principal, Bloomfield Junior High School, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
INTERROGATORS AND CoNSULTANTS: 
Mrs. Gladys T. Peterson, Administrative Assistant to the First Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Negro Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Ralph EF. Graber, Principal, Lawrence Junior High School, Lawrence, 


Kansas 
How Can the Senior High School Curriculum Be 


Improved 
CRAWFORD E. PEEK 


- purpose of the junior high school is that of providing for the needs 
of adolescent boys and girls in the age range from 12 to 16. The curricu- 
lum is of an exploratory nature in order to present a variety of opportunities 
in which the adolescent boy and girl can experience many types of activities. 
Our function in the life of a growing boy and girl is a unique undertaking 
with a particular purpose which cannot be fulfilled by carrying on the pattern 
of the elmentary school nor by aping the senior high school. 

The present curriculum of the junior high school is the result of the 
thinking of the nation’s educational leaders including administrators and 


Crawford E. Peek is Principal of the Washington Irving Junior High School, Los 


Angeles, California. 
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teachers. It is based upon the knowledge of adolescent psychology and upon 
the philosophy of a democratic nation. No one is to infer that we have found 
the perfect curriculum, yet no group is more conscious of its weaknesses and 
more determined to make improvements than is the group of educators in- 


terested in the junior high-school field. 

The improvements most needed will come as more and better knowledges 
develop in the fields of personality development, psychology, methods, ma- 
terials, and equipment and as the vision and enthusiasm of an educational 
stafl eager to work with youth is expanded. 

The basic reason for curriculum is to meet the physical, psychological, 
and educational needs of those who are to learn; therefore, the term curricu- 
lum is used here to mean all learning experiences which take place in the 
school program. During the summer of 1947 a group of Los Angeles junior 
high-school principals and vice-principals used, “The Ten Imperative Needs 
of Youth” as presented by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and De- 
velopment of the National Asscciation ef Secondary-School Principals’ as a 
basis for clarifying and enlarging upon the needs of youth for the purpose of 
adjusting curriculum of the junior high school to meet these needs. The fol- 
lowing are the rephrased needs of junior high-school youth and the possibilities 
for an improved curriculum. 

1. Imperative Neep No. 1 — All junior high-school youth need to explore 
their own aptitudes and to have experiences basic to occupational proficiency. 

To attain proficiency we must provide more facilities in order to increase 
the opportunity to explore various occupational fields from which youth may 
choose because of interest and aptitude. They need to experience satisfaction 
in the completion of a job well done as well as to gain a knowledge concern- 
ing the conditions and requirements of the laboring man in the vocational 
world. At the same time the junior high-school industrial arts are not to be 
trade minded, but general and exploratory in scope. 

To meet this we have to have well-trained teachers and well-equipped 
laboratories. In a few localities throughout the country we find in the junior 
high schools adequate facilities and well-trained teachers for art, music, home 
making, home nursing, typing, shops for the teaching of wood working, elec- 
tricity, metal craft, printing, drafting, and handicraft as well as excellent 
equipment for the teaching of agriculture all in the same educational plant. 
This is not generally true, however. The facilities and equipment are more 
expensive than the traditional classroom, which accounts for the lag. Com- 
munity understanding and backing are essential, but when the members of 
a school district are convinced, the financial support generally is forthcoming. 
2. Imperative Nesp No. 2— All junior high-school youth need to develop 
and maintain abundant physical and mental health. 

If youth is to covet health of mind and body and is to practice the habits 
which result in a lifelong pattern of sound health, the curriculum will of 


L“The Imperative Needs of Youth,’’ The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary Princi- 
pals, May, 1947. 
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necessity broaden the physical education activities beyond the four major 
sports. Many possibilities are in the area of rhythms, coeducational activities, 
and individual sports. Youth must experience co-operative and competitive 
play as well as participate in all activities to aid in the development of co- 
ordination of mind and body. Health co-ordination, more complete school 
medical staffs, and a more thorough health instructional program are basic 
to the needs of youth, 

Although the camping program is just beginning to be used, it has 
already proved to be a success in the city schools of San Diego, Los Angeles, 
and in some other localities. If we could provide camping experiences for 
boys and girls for several days at a time during the school year as a part of 
our curriculum, we could do wonders for morale and education in general. 

The viewpoint of physical education teachers is expanding as they come 
to understand their purpose, their great opportunity, and their wholesome 
influence upon all youth. 

3. Imperative Neep No. 3— All yunior high-school youth need to be par- 
ticipating citizens of their school and community with increasing orientation 
to adult citizenship. 

In our constant endeavor to teach and to experience the merits of de- 
mocracy, we have come to realize the rich opportunity provided by student 
body governments in which there are clearly defined areas of responsibilities 
and by the democratic organization of classrooms. Students need to feel the 
partnership that can exist between themselves and faculty in the management 
of the school and the promotion of its welfare. Once this relationship exists, 
school morale soars to great heights. Leadership classes composed of the 
elected student body officers and elected representatives to the council are 
being used in a few schools with success. By participating in this compara- 
tively new field, we find opportunities to make use of the psychological drive 
ot seeking approval from their fellow students. This gives a feeling of impor- 
tance which is justifiable and good. Up to the present we have had a tendency 
to go through the formalities called student body government without real 
participation on the part of students. 

4. Imperative Nero No, 4— All junior high-school youth need experiences 
and understandings appropriate to their age and development, which are the 
foundation of successful home and family life. 

To improve curriculum so as to help boys and girls interpret and resolve 
problems which they are experiencing in their own homes is one of our 
greatest concerns. They need help in understanding the art of maintaining 
in attractive and well-kept home. Knowledges and the desire to practice the 
principles of living which make it possible for an individual to be the kind 
of person who can live with himself and with whom others can live are vital 
necessities. In junior high school the ideals for a good home find fertile 
ground as boys and girls of this age especially are idealistic. 

The starting point for improvement is in the thinking and philosophy 
of the teacher. For example, it has been difficult to presuade home economics 
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teachers to make use of their opportunity. They teach either foods or sewing, 
the subject being the most important to them. The name home making is 
replacing the name home economics with the avowed purpose of teaching 
home management, home nursing, beautification of home, and better living. 
Each junior high school should have a cottage in which housekeeping is 
taught, the cottage serving as a social hall as well. Education for better home 
living for boys has been either very indirect or nonexistent. Physical education 
can help boys to better understand themselves by explaining the scientific 
knowledge and wholesome attitudes regarding the physical changes of adoles- 
cence. The curriculum in industrial arts has the opportunity to emphasize 
home repairs through classes in home mechanics for all students. One junior 
high-school shop has each boy equip a repair kit for fixing faucets and not 
only do they fix their own, but also pick up a little change now and then for 
doing the job for the neighbors. In another school repair kits are checked out 
to students for home repairs and credit is given when a letter is written by 
the parent atter the job has been completed. 

5. Imperative Neep No. 5 — All junior high-school youth need to develop 
a sense of values of material things and the rights of ownership. 

To make students aware of false advertising and propaganda more 
should be done with consumer education. Science, home making, and indus- 
trial arts classes have an opportunity to develop an alertness to values by 
using and testing commercial products as projects. Mathematics becomes 
functional when it uses live materials for problems. For example, is it more 
economical to buy a small package of soap powder for fifteen cents or the 
larger one for twenty-five? How do the ounces compare? 

We need to teach responsibility through rights of ownership. For the 
weak we must avoid temptation by providing lockers or other forms of pro- 
tection for all students. Give the child a chance to protect his belongings and 
he'll be more inclined to respect ownership. 

6. Imperative Neep No. 6 — All junior high-school youth need to learn about 
the natural and physical environment and tts effect on life, and to have oppor- 
tunity for using the scientific approach in the solution of problems. 

Is our present curriculum satisfying a wholesome curiosity about the 
nature of the earth and living things and is it giving an understanding of the 
importance of natural resources and their conservation? 

In a general way the curriculum is good. One of our problems is to get 
materials suited to the reading ability of the groups. We’re attempting to 
educate the children of all the people with variance in ability, with just as 
many children below 100 I. Q. as above. Our greatest need for improvement 
is in methods of teaching science. The teacher training institutions are years 
behind in presenting a variety of fields in general science especially designed 
for teachers of junior high school. Our science work has been too close to the 
written word and not related enough to the student experience in his own 

environment. He often knows what the book says, but fails to relate his book 
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knowledge to the objects of nature he sees. The emphasis should be upon 
live materials, supplemented by the text references. Here is another good use 
of the camping program. 

7. Imperative Neep No. 7 — All junior high-school youth need enriched 
living which comes from appreciation of an expression in the arts, and from 
experiencing the beauty and wonder of the world around them. 

The improvement in curriculum that is necessary here is very obvious. 

The field of the arts should be broadened to include ceramics, art craft, handi- 
craft, the home crafts, such as knitting, weaving, crocheting, art metal, music, 
musical plays, dramatics, interior decorating, selection of clothes, and many 
others. School arts have consisted mainly of vocal music classes, drawing, and 
water colors. A “teeling” tor the arts has to be developed if we are to main- 
tain a lifelong interest and appreciation of them. This feeling comes mainly 
through the enjoyment we gain from participating in the arts when taught 
by understanding teachers. Boys and girls should have the opportunity and 
encouragement to discover and to develop special talents and abilities which 
will become a part of their expression in daily living and for leisure-time 
activities throughout life. 
8. Imperative Neep No. 8 — dil yunior high-school youth need to have a 
variety of socially acceptable and personally satisfying leisure-time experiences 
which contribute either to their personal growth or to their development in 
wholesome group relationship or to both. 

What can our curriculum contribute toward helping youth to p‘an better 

their leisure time and to be discriminating in the use of leisure-time facilities? 
The responsibility is being handed to us whether we want it or net. All of 
curriculum has a contribution to make. Is our school plant to become a youth 
center, a community house? Yes it is, and in many cities the junior high school 
not only ettempts to teach for better use cf leisure Ume, but also provides the 
center, depending upon the community and the nature of its problems. The 
curriculum of physical education must take a large responsibility in the guid- 
ance for leisure-time activity; but science, the arts, the industrial arts, social 
studies, and English all have contributions to make in helping youth direct 
its lersure time into interesting yet wholesome channels. 
9, Imperative Neep No, 9— All junior high-school youth need experiences 
in group living which contribute to personality and character development; 
they need to develop respect for other persons and their rights, and to grow 
in ethical insights. 

To provide curriculum experiences in which boys and girls can feel them- 
selves acceptable to their peers, to have a sense of belonging and security in 
their environment as well as an opportunity to develop a system of values 
to which they refer when making choices and decisions, particularly in mat- 
ters of conduct is to provide a curriculum that is not lett to chance. We are 
likely to assume that boys and girls already know right from wrong. This 
need cuts straight across all of the curriculum. We have to have help in 
methods and material. The curriculum content for the teaching of moral and 
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spiritual values needs to be developed with all of its implications for all of the 
subject fields. An outstanding contribution has been made by a group of 
teachers, chairmaned by Mrs. Erma Pixley, by pointing out the many possi- 
bilities for the teaching of moral and spiritual values in all subject matter as 
well as through all phases of student life. The pamphlet, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education,” makes special references to key qualities of character 
such as appreciation, co-operation, courage, efc., with many references to 
books of literature and social studies, which bring out illustrations of these 
character traits. In addition, there are suggestions for discussions, programs, 
and assemblies for directing attention and thought to improving character. 
We have innumerable avenues of spiritual help both for ourselves and our 
boys and girls without becoming involved in the controversy concerning reli- 
gious teaching in the public schools. 

10. Imperative Neep No. 10 — All junior high-school youth need to grow 
in their ability to observe, listen, read, think, speak, and write with purpose 
and appreciation. 

By no means is this need the sole responsibility of social studies and Eng- 
lish, but they do have a major contribution to make. The communication 
skills can be stressed by all divisions of the junior high school. A definite plan 
for directing attention to the above should be entered into by each department 
in so far as ability to observe, listen, read, think, speak, and write are related 
to each of the subject fields. Group guidance, awards, and scholarship societies 
give status to good achievement in these areas. 

We need to be specific in stating what it is we want from children. Junior 
high-school students do not understand generalities. We have been asking for 
paragraphs before they can write a correct sentence. Let’s slow down our pace 
and strive for thoroughness. Let’s go trom the general to the specific through 
short but definite steps. Pupils respond best to clearly understood objectives. 

CONCLUSION 

The above suggestions for improvement in curriculum are only a few 
that could be made. Progress will of necessity take into consideration the 
problems arising from the rapid changes taking place in our social and 
economic life. 

If we are to accept the responsibilities which once were assumed by the 
parents, we need sufficient authority to discharge those responsibilities. Cur- 
riculum at its best cannot function in an unworkable environment. Blame for 
poor education is placed upon teachers or curriculum, whereas the behavior 
is often so antisocial that good teaching cannot take place. We often know 
what are the causes and remedies in cases of extreme maladjustment, but are 
unable to make the corrections due to conditions beyond our control. With 
the sloughing off of responsibilities by the local governing bodies and by the 
parents due to indifference, lassitude, and helplessness, the burden of character 
training and discipline becomes a duty of education. Only those who work 


2 Moral and Spuitual Values in Education, Los Angeles, California, City Schools School Publication 
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directly with the problem realize the difficulties arising in the school environ- 
ment. 

The last point to be made is that there must be a closer relationship be- 
tween educators and parents in order that we have a workable understanding 
concerning reasons for the kind of curriculum we advocate. When this rela- 
tionship exists and when the curriculum is interpreted to parents there is 
little, if any, destructive criticism. This has been shown in a study made by 
the California Parent-Teacher’s Association which became concerned about 
the attacks being made upon education. 

The test of any curriculum is: “What are the effects of our curriculum 
upon the boys and girls?” To quote from the Journal of School Health, No- 
vember 1950: “Greeting his pupils, the master asked, ‘What would you learn 
of me?’ and the reply came: ‘How shall we care for our bodies? How shall 
we rear our children? How shall we work together? How shall we live with 
our fellowmen? How shall we play? For what ends shall we live?’ And the 
teacher pondered these words and sorrow was in his heart, for his own learn- 


ing touched not these things.” 


How Can the Junior High School 


Curriculum Be Improved? 
\. H. LAUCHNER 


H' YW can the junior high-school curriculum be improved? The powers 
that be have given me the sixty-four dollar question. Just take a 
semester's leave of absence and travel over the United States, visiting junior 
high schools, talking with administrators, teachers, students, and patrons. 
Then, read newspaper editorials and comments from readers. Finally, in light 
of all this, cast your eyes on articles in leading periodicals of our profession 

. and try to come up with a story on improving the junior high curriculum. 

Know what I mean? Sit with a principal and most likely the conversa- 
tion will run to a discussion of problems, needs, and interests of boys and 
girls. The school administrator may speak of club work, assemblies, student 
council, intramurals, plays, committees, field trips, exhibits, and programs of 
one sort or another as being proper activities for the curriculum designed to 
meet such needs. 

Visit with the classroom teacher and chances are that she too will men- 
tion problems and needs of youth . . . but start talking about those school 
activities mentioned by the administrator and like as not she will make the 
comment that “They take too much time from regular classes.” 

Corner some of those students about whose future we are so vitally con- 
cerned . . . and hear them question the value of “what they are giving us.” 





A. H. Lauchner is Principal of the Thornburn Junior High School, Urbana, Tllinois. 
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Now watch editorials in the daily press. Hear the cry about schools 
“losing their standards.” Read the reports of “softening up” .. . of “getting 
away from the real purpose of the school.” Note the reports on what today’s 


graduates “are like.” 

Read the article in a national periodical—a story prepared by a teacher 
in an institution of higher learning—and return in your thinking to needs, 
problems, interests, 

With all this on your mind, become a little bird and listen to a group 
of mothers discussing Junior across the fence. “I tell you,” says one, “the 
children cannot spell as well as they could when I went to school.” A neighbor 
agrees, and quickly protests the school’s “doing so many things it isn’t sup- 
posed to do.” The group decides that their junior high school must return 
to the three R’s. 


And someone asks yours truly to attempt an essay on improving the 
junior high curriculum! Well, I shall do it, win or lose. 


What is the school for, anyway? Try to secure agreement on that one. 
I shall not try; it is my intention to state what I think ... and let it go at 
that. 

I believe the purpose of the school —in a democracy — should be to 
turn out young men and women who can and will live useful, thoughtful, 
happy lives. 

It that be true, then something of the true nature of improving the junior 
high curriculum should at once come to light. The curriculum should seek 
to bring about the desired goal. 

Now let us give consideration to the arguments presented by those folks 
who wish to contend that schools should return to the job for which they 
were founded, that task being to teach the three R’s. Thousands, perhaps 
millions, of today’s older folks are seeking to lay the blame on the school’s 
failure to do the old-fashioned teaching as they wish it done for all the sins 
and woes that this day beset us. 

What are some of these troubles of 1951? 

I should say that difficulties within individual families is one. The 
divorce rate is appalling . . . but that tells only part of the story. Millions of 
homes from which no divorce story is forthcoming nevertheless live in con- 
stant strife. Dare anyone say that a stricter adherence to a program of the 
subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic would have improved the pat- 
tern of family living? I hope no one cares to argue the point, for many of 
these men and women who fail to get along in family responsibilities these 
days were in school back when “standards were high.” 

A second ill of this day lies in the trend of getting more and more on 
the outs with those who have been more successful than we. In nearly all 
walks of life is this true. Millions of us look upon anyone who does well as 
being dishonest; since we fail to get along ourselves, we just can’t see how 
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anyone can manage. And so there is in this country today an eternal strife 


between those who succeed and get ahead and those who sit around and blame 
others. What has brought this about? Is it a lack of training in math or any 
other of the good, old subjects? I doubt if there’s much argument on the 
question. 

As I am writing this, a call comes over the radio. “If you drink, don’t 
drive” says the voice. Yes, brother, that’s a problem in this enlightened coun- 
try of ours. And if you think all of those drivers who kill innocent people 
because they mix drinking and driving are folks who weren't taught the 
“things tor which school’s for” you've another guess coming; not a few of 
them are college graduates. It seems we've done a better job teaching math 
than we have abstinence. 

Shall we speak of tossing money away? I am nearing the end of a tour 
of the country which has taken me through the Middle West, East, West, and 
South. It is no untruth when I make the statement that I’ve seen thousands 
of folks competing with one another to get rid of their money. And for noth- 
ing of value. Take the funds spent in the United States for drinking, gamb- 
ling, and betting on the horses and the schools could get along with it quite 
well, thank you. Bur that’s not all of it; add the dollars that are lost in 
so-called petty gambling, throw in the thousands that carnivals remove from 
communities, plus half a dozen other “expenditures” most of us know about, 
and you will be thinking about another source of unhappiness that cannot 
be laid to failure of traditional subjects. 

As I have traveled from one community to another, I have noted that 
Community Chest organizations are having their usual tough time in raising 
funds tor what any right-thinking man knows is a good cause. Boy Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Salvation Army, the church .. . nearly always it’s a task to secure 
what they need. Why? Well, I know one argument folks can’t raise; they 
cannot lay this to poor spelling or reading. It may be poor figuring, but not 
the kind they’re yelling about. 

And here’s another illness of today’s generation; most of us do not know 
what to do with our leisure time. And that’s fatal, for we are having more 
and more idle-hours laid at our doors. Time was when a man worked sixty 
hours a week and thought nothing of it. I’m not the one to argue that was 
good, but I'll suggest that working forty hours a week and squandering the 
rest is not good either. Does anyone think the millions of our citizens are 
going to use this newly-discovered time to continue further learning in the 
three R’s? Let’s be honest. 

These are just some of the more pressing problems that are apparent to 
the casual observer who may be wondering what the junior high should do 
about improving the curriculum. 

What can be done? 


1. A lot of us are going to have to do the best job of our lives in the 
matter of public relations. We shall need to make a sale to our classroom 
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teachers and to John Q. Public. It will not be easy. Through the years we've 
built a sort of halo around reading, writing, and arithmetic. We've said they 
were for everybody . . . rich and poor, brilliant and not-so-mentally-endowed, 
ones who liked them and those who failed to go for them. Teacher has said 
that these were something “everyone should learn.” The principal has re- 
marked, “All educated people know how to write, spell, and read.” When 
some child declared a dislike for a sacred subject, he was warned that, if he 
failed to master it, he would grow up to be a so-and-so. 

The Three R’s for All Children, and All Children for the Three R’s! 
That was it. 

We've made some progress in getting rid of that slogan. But every now 
and then some mother with a Phi Beta Kappa award or some employer who 
has hired a girl who can’t spell stirs up a fuss about the schools . . . and 
ground is lost. 

Math has not been the all-important subject they told me it would be. 
The facts I learned in history have tor the most part passed by the boards. 
The algebra I didn’t learn hasn’t been needed. 

Not everyone needs all this. Especially is it true since we are being called 
upon to keep all the children of all the people in school until they are sixteen 
years of age. 

Furthermore, not all children can get these subjects. 

When we come to the realization that not every child has to read, figure, 
write and spell... that many of them either cannot or will not master these 
chores . . . then we shall be on the road to improving the junior high cur- 
riculum. 

Zetween this day and that a lot of selling must take place. But it’s 
coming. We shall some day accept the thought that it is just as illogical to 
assume that every boy must be able to read as it is that each one must be 
able to perform on a violin, that it is no more reasonable to require that each 
girl shall spell well than it is that each one shall bake a good cherry pie. 

We cannot all do the same things. We do not like to do the same things. 
And we won't. When adults finally realize that fact, everyone will be happier 

. and schools will be nicer places in which to live. (Some of my colleagues 
will want to root me out of the profession for these statements.) 

2. If and when we are able to convince a few folks that mastery of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic is not the one road leading to happy, suc- 
cessful living, the next step is to cut down the amount of time and attention 
devoted to these areas in general junior high-school courses. 

Let those boys and girls who have the ability and inclination in these 
areas go along. 

But for those thousands who have neither capacity nor desire to work 
in those areas, the school must provide other types of activities they can and 
will do. It’s high time for us to stop cramming these subject materials down 
all mouths. Too many of the mouths have to be pried open . . . and too many 
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of the stomachs cannot or will not digest the materials forced into them. 
When there is no assimilation, food cannot be said to have value. 

When I think of the many, many hours we struggle with young men 
and women in junior high, laboring to teach them the multiplication tables 
(in remedial classes), | wonder! When I step into a school that is working 
day and night to get everyone to spell, I do a bit of debating in my mind. 
When I visit a school that worries and frets constantly because “so many of 
the children cannot read,” I find myself asking the question if these teachers 
know that thousands of youngsters never will be able to read. One junior 
high in the East has, after long and careful study, accepted the fact that some 
twenty per cent of their students will not be up to standard in reading . . . 
and they are doing other things for these boys and girls. That’s straight think- 
ing. Contrast that with the junior high which says, “Every student must know 
the multiplication tables before graduation.” 

Such a requirement attaches more importance to those tables than I’m 
willing to accord them. ‘ 

Having reached the point at which we are willing to admit that 
these subjects . . . and I shall now include history, geography, Latin, algebra 
. are not worth the stress we’ve been giving them, we may then turn to 


2 
5. 


two topics for consideration. 

First, there is the possibility of combining. Here in Long Beach where 
I am writing this article a Social Living course includes grammar, literature, 
reading, writing, spelling, library work, citizenship, and history. Students 
meet with a teacher two periods per day. 

In Minneapolis, they call it common learnings. In the Folwell Junior 
High of that city pupils of grades seven, eight, and nine have social studies 
and language arts under the direction of one teacher who builds around 
student needs and interests. 

In Battle Creek, the core has been in use for some time. This is a program 
which brings together much of the materials we used to think should be 
departmentalized. Here, as at Minneapolis, students remain longer than a 
single period with a core teacher. 

In Baltimore, at Garrison Junior High School, they are working with a 
home-vroom-centered curriculum, Several seventh grade groups remain with 
the home-room teacher for half of each day, while teachers in charge work 
around problems of interest and value. 

In Denver, it’s called general education. They are not seeking to do away 
with the three R’s, but rather to make them “function for pupils in everyday 
living.” At Byers Junior High School they are striving to develop three more 
R’s . . . successful human Relationships, Responsibility, and Rectitude. 

In Elizabeth, New Jersey, this plan has been given the name, Unified 
Studies. In junior highs of that city the attempt is to integrate, to correlate, 
to unify, to weave together in related pattern . . . rather than to pour knowl- 
edge in from so many different sources which may not know too much about 


each other. 
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Other cities are carrying on similar programs in junior high, and hun- 
dreds of junior high schools which make no claims regarding unifying or 
fusing of subject matter have nevertheless placed the teaching of two subjects 
(usually language arts and social studies) under the direction of one teacher 
in what is known as block of time instruction. A few are adding mathematics 
or science to the block and making it a triple period. The Jennings Junior 
High of Akron has a math-science block, giving them a double block of time. 


There is a lot of howling about the block of time . . . and more about 
common learnings programs. It must be admitted that: (a) Few teachers are 
trained for it. (b) Not many principals and administrators have made a 
careful study of it. (c) Not much training is going on . . . though a good 
many clinics and workshops are springing up. (Strong in-service programs 
are the answer.) (d) The public does not seem ready. (e) Not too much 
evidence of success has been presented. 

On the other hand, some of the schools which have carried on such pro- 
grams for five or more years claim: (a) With such a program, attendance at 
school is much more satistactory. (b) There is less skipping. (c) More books 
are read. (d) Students show more interest in school. (e) Both teachers and 
students are more at ease. (f) The program calls for and results in much 


wider use of materials. 





4. Having done some combining, the next step is that of adding, chang- 


ing, enriching. 

This is the thing ucarly every principal wants to do . . . but “just can’t 
work it into the program.” The combining makes such a course possible. 

In Jefferson Junior High School of Dubuque, Iowa, time has been found 
for an auditorium class, Students meet in groups, weigh matters of interest 
to school and community, determine courses of action, appoint committees, 
and work at problems. They learn business procedures, abiding by decisions 
of majorities, and a lot more that I have not time to relate in this story. 
(Many schools reserve this experience for a mere handful of students.) Roose- 
velt Junior High of Rocktord, Illinois, is another school where I found audi- 
torium classes in session; Principal Welsh is sold on the value of such a class. 
So am I. 

In Bret Harte Junior High, Los Angeles, and Wilson Junior of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, interesting co-educational physical education classes are being con- 
ducted. They, and a few other schools I’ve visited, have caught the idea of 
wholesome development of boy-girl relationships. (It’s surprising the number 
of schools which seem afraid or unwilling to have girls and boys play to- 
gether.) At Bret Harte Junior High School boys and girls are organized 
into forty groups to engage in volleyball, table tennis, paddle tennis, hand- 
ball, shuffleboard, folk dancing, square dancing, and social dancing. (Note 
that these are activities which have carryover value; students may use them 


for leisure-time pursuits later on in life.) 
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One school in San Francisco, the James Denman Junior High, has set 
up a course, designed “to introduce students to a variety of fundamental ex- 
periences in the fields of Home Mechanics, Home Economics, and Home 
Arts.” Units include Electricity in the Home, General Household Mainten- 
ance, The Family Car, Decoration and Redecoration, Family Foods, and 
Cratts tor Leisure Time. This is co-educational. 

Southwest Junior High of Battle Creek and South Park Junior of Osh- 
kosh are among other schools which have broken away from traditional and 
are providing co-educational classes in arts and crafts. 

In the new junior high at Elmhurst, Illinois, may be found a shop for 
girls and a home mechanics area for boys. 

The junior high in New Castle, Indiana, has organized a fine program 
for boys in the field of home mechanics. 

Many junior high schools have complete home units in which girls are 
trained to keep a home neat and attractive. Test Junior High of Richmond, 
Indiana, has a cottage for this purpose. 

A large number of junior high schools have little theater programs, and 
some, including the Wilson Junior High of Muncie, Indiana, have their own 
radio stations in the operation of which students receive real training. 

Scores of junior high schools include detailed study of campaigns and 
elections in their program and provide real activity to permit students to 
engage in all phases of this practice in citizenship. At Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey, | observed all this in practice. 

I've visited schools where much is made of banking and saving, but in 
general, it must be admitted that most of our junior high schools do little 
to encourage thrift. By a bit of effort on the part of a staff the curriculum 
can be made rich in matters of taking care of money. 

In more than a dozen junior high schools, I have noted campaigns for 
Community Chest in progress; but again, it must be said we've merely 
scratched the surface in such phases of community endeavor. Teaching any- 
one to share is much to be desired. 

Since wholesome family relationships mean so much in lives of people, 
there should be courses in this area of living in junior high schools where 
children are so impressionable. I grant you that finding the proper folks to 
teach these classes is no easy job . . . but securing excellent teachers for any 
field is not always a simple matter. 





What to do with high-ability students is always a question; many is the 
teacher who finds herself unable to keep up with them or cope with them 
when they find things boring. Some schools are pioneering in doing things 
for such children. In one school they are permitted to miss classes now and 
then and given something to do that will make use of their talents. A lad 
is allowed to spend several days at the art museum, a young lady is given 
the chore of arranging materials in display cases in corridors, another student 
spends a week at work in the library, and yet another takes the school’s pro- 
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jector apart, oils proper parts, and puts it back together again. Certain gifted 
students are put to work aiding others who cannot do the work without a 
great deal of help. Some of the gifted children serve in the office, others in 
corridors. A young man does all the cartoons for the annual. Now and then 
one finds a school in which superior students are permitted to browse in the 
library when they’ve completed work in a given lesson. (We used to assign 
them extra problems in math or give them added words to spell; for their 
ability to learn quickly they were rewarded by having more of what they 
could already do so well heaped on their shoulders.) 

The important thing to remember in setting up a program for top- 
ability children is to help them escape boredom, to challenge their abilities 
and talents to productive endeavor, to use them to stimulate others wherever 
and whenever possible, and to lead them to broadness of mind. 

The idea that such children should be in their “regular” classes all of 
the time must be abandoned if the curriculum is to be enriched as far as 
they are concerned. 

Now, what to do with the slow ones? (Not all of us serve in schools 
where the average I.Q. is 125, with practically no one under 100. I visited 
one. ) 

There was a time, years ago, when most junior high schools practiced 
“grouping.” Then, for a while, a majority dropped the idea as being un- 
democratic. 

We are grouping again. This is particularly true of the slow learners. I 
have observed one school after another in which small classes of boys, girls, 
or both are working under the direction of teachers who have them in all 
academic areas. 

In one junior high many of these youngsters have reading ability at 
only second or third grade level, but they are reading the same stories . . . 
brought down to their level . . . as are their fellow students in regular classes. 
Their language lessons are at their level, as is spelling, science, and other 
academic work. In music, shop, home making, crafts, and physical education 
some of these children do as well as any. 

In Grant Junior High of Syracuse some of these low-ability boys may be 
seen together in a Junior Trades Class while certain girls who would find 
the regular curriculum impossible attend Girls Trade Class. I observed them 
and was quite impressed by their happy attitudes. 

Some people object to separating such boys and girls from other children 
with more ability, but to me it makes sense. It does less harm to the self- 
respect of a young man than leaving him to flounder among others with whom 
he cannot keep the pace. With normal children he can have no feeling of 
success; he is a failure . . . but with other boys of somewhat equal ability he 
can be and is successtul. That develops security . . . and belongingness. All 


children deserve to have these feelings. 
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To improve the curriculum within its walls each junior high school must 
plan to make adequate provision for the education of its “highs” and “lows.” 
That offers a challenge. 


This brings me back to the point at which this story began. Is the junior 
high a building in which young men and women are brought to be crammed 
with facts, tables, dates, rules, and other such elements of the curriculum 
which have been handed down from one generation to another? Is it a day- 
home in which citizens of today and tomorrow learn to serve, share, save, 
select, sing? Or is it a place where young people are taught to cook and sew, 
put in a fuse or repair a screen, make articles from metal, clay, or plastic 
material, or do a sketch? 

Put all of that together and it will approach what the junior high should 
be like. 

Establish such flexibility in the curriculum as will permit realization of 
the dream .. . and the improvement will have come about. 


Group XIII—South Room 


Cuamman: |. Dan Hull, Assistant Director tor Secondary Schoo!s, Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Schools, U. S$. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 

C. A. Jackson, Supervising Principal, Dunbar High School, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma 

Rudolph F. Sando, Director of Field Services, Contra Cosia County 
Schools, Martinez, California 

4. E. Westgaard, Principal, Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


How Can the School Reduce the Number of 


Early School Leavers? 


J. E. NANCARROW 


HO can deny that the American secondary schoo!s have had a 

phenomenal growth during the past fifty years? The figures show that 
the enrollment in grades 7, 8, and 9 has risen from 2,425,000 in 1900 to 
6,074,000; and the enrollment in grades 10, 11 and 12 has risen from 383,000 
in 1900 to 4,268,000." In 1900, 25 per cent of senior high school students were 
enrolled in private schools, but 50 years later that figure had dropped to 10 
per cent. In 1900, only 11 per cent of our age group 14-17 years was enrolled 
in a public or private secondary school, whereas in 1940 that figure had risen 


Alex ler 1 Saylor dary Education \ York R int and Company, Ir 5¢ pp. 


J. E. Nancarrow is Principal of the Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 
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to 73 per cent.” Naturally, high school principals take great pride in such 
figures, but at the same time, they are troubled by another perplexing problem. 

That problem is the question of how to cut down on the great number 
of early school leavers. In the graduating class of 1940-1941, there were only 
462 survivors for every 1000 children who had been a part of the class in 
the fifth grade.’ For every 1,000 in the fifth grade, only 836 reached the eighth 
grade, 792 the ninth grade, 688 the tenth grade, 594 the eleventh grade, and, 
while 512 entered the twelfth grade, only 462 were graduated at the end of 
the school year. Such a record calls for concentrated effort on the part of 
principals to attempt to cut down on this waste. 

No private industry can continue to succeed for any great length of time 
unless it continually studies its waste problem and lays plans to correct the 
situation. A 1950 report of one of the leading meat packing companies shows 
that only 42 per cent of its income was derived from the sale of meat, while 
58 per cent of the income came from the sale of products which were made 
from what would ordinarily be thought of as scrap. Had this company not 
studied and made use of its so-called “waste,” it could not have survived in 
this world of efficiency and competition. By the same token, when less than 
one-half of our students fail to finish high school; and only one seventh enter 
college; and only one fourteenth of our fifth graders are graduated from 
college, principals are necessarily challenged by the apparent loss or waste of 
human material. We must raise the question, “What can we do about it?” 

A study of the causes of drop-outs shows that there are many interrelated 
factors involved. These factors may vary according to different types of com- 
munities, according to the times, according to types of families, and according 
to different types of individuals. For example, as a first factor, one might 
well say that the State in which you happen to be born and educated deter- 
mines your chances for completion of your education. To illustrate, in the 


school year 1939-1940, of every 1,000 young persons 12 years of age, Calitor- 


nia, Utah, and Washington enrolled almost every child in the seventh grade; 
and four years later, California retained 772 in the eleventh grade; Utah, 629; 
and Washington 769. By contrast, in the same school year 1939-1940, Ala- 
bama enrolled 747 in the seventh grade; Kentucky, 675; and Mississippi, 759; 
and four years later, Alabama had retained 270 in the eleventh grade; Ken- 
tucky, 266; and Mississippi, only 272." These figures do not take into account 
migrations or immigrations from or to the State, so they would need some ad- 
justment, but they do show the great variation between States. 

The nation’s average current expenditure for public education per pupil 
in the year 1944-1945 was $125.41. In the sixteen states representing the 
highest school survival rate in 1946, however, the average per pupil expendi- 
ture for current expense was $168.46. In contrast, the average per pupil expen- 
diture by the sixteen states lowest in survival rate was $82.16. If there is a 

2 Spears, The High School for Today, New York: American Book Company. 1950. pp. 12-15. 


3 Alexander and Saylor, op. cif. 
*U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., Federal Aid Series, No. 3, March 1948. 
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relationship between holding power and expenditures for current expense, as 
seems to be indicated, then principals must work toward an upgrading in ex- 
penditures, particularly for the schools on the lower level. 

Family background and family status seems to be a second factor in the 
problem of early school leavers. Much of the conditioning of the child’s mind, 
and either encouragement or discouragement toward school work, can be 
traced to the influence of the home. Boys and girls whose parents are engaged 
in professional, proprietary, managerial, and commercial occupations are more 
likely to remain in school than those whose parents are engaged in laboring 
groups such as common laborers, miners, farmers, fishermen, lumber workers, 
and other personal and public service workers. George Counts found that the 
difference became even more pronounced as the students progressed through 
high school.® 

The Maryland Youth Survey® not only confirms the findings of Counts’ 
study, but presents even stronger evidence. It shows that a child from a 
home whose father is in the upper bracket of the occupational ladder is 
roughly three times as likely to continue beyond the 8th grade as the child 
whose father is in the unskilled labor class. Such evidence points to the fact 
that in certain communities or in certain sections of a community there is a 
lack of interest on the part of parents for the proper education of their sons 
and daughters. To overcome such a feeling on the part of the parents, the 
school must get out and sell its goods, and both educate and convince such 
people that education is not unimportant but rather something which their 
children must have in order to live successfully. 

Retardation seems to be a third factor in the reason that boys and girls 
drop out of school. A study of drop-outs in Ohio‘ indicates that 99.2 per cent 
of those who dropped out had failed in the first grade, whereas, only 23 per 
cent of those who graduated had failed. The 643 drop-outs had failed in 1,878 
grades in the first six years of their schooling. This evidence shows that many 
of them were “double retarders.” Only 16 of these drop-outs had participated 
in extra-curricular activities in grades 1 through 6. 

Such evidence calls for a reappraisal of our admission requirements to 
school. It is apparent that many of these children were not mentally mature 
enough to comprehend properly, or they lacked the experiences and environ- 
ment to keep up with the other pupils in their grade. Perhaps 6 years of age, 
or 514 years of age, or any chronological age requirement is not a good meas- 
uring stick; and we might well consider results of reading readiness tests and 
other scientific measurements as better means for admission. To try to drive 
students, when the proper “emotional willingness to work” is absent, causes 
frustrations and lack of interest which seem to reflect later all along the line. 








George S. Gounts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education, Chicago, IIl., Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, 1922. 


® Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 


1938, pp. 52-56. 
7 Work Conference on life Adjustment Education, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 24-27, 1950. Circular No. 269, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., p. 21. 
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To wait one more year before admission, or to spend one more year in the 
kindergarten, seems to be a much more sensible approach to the problem. 

Too rigid a curriculum seems to be a fourth factor in the problem of 
drop-outs. In part, at least, early school leaving results from curricula which 
fail to provide sufficient flexibility and adaptability required by the needs, 
abilities, and interests of all youth. The straw that breaks the camel’s back 
is often the rigid curricular requirements, particularly when accompanied 
with an unsympathetic teacher. Dillon® found that drop-outs, when later inter- 
viewed, gave their reasons for leaving as, (1) Preferred work to school, (2) 
Was not interested in school work, (3) Could not learn and was discouraged, 
(4) Was failing and did not want to repeat, (5) Disliked a certain teacher, 
and (6) Disliked a certain subject. 

Such evidence would seem to indicate the need for more consolidation 
of the smaller schools in order to have a wider program of offerings in our 
secondary school. If and when, the child is beginning to slip, it is necessary 
that the school have a thorough understanding of the individual, of his in- 
terests, abilities, and limitations and that they provide for him a program 
which is in line with these findings. This will seldom happen unless the 
guidance force is adaptable, and flexible enough to place the welfare of the 
individual above any rigid requirement of the school. Such cases should be 
a challenge to our guidance workers. 


How Can the School Reduce the Number of Early 


School Leavers? 
ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


HIS is a timely topic. High Schools all over America are working on 

their drop-out problems by gathering and analyzing statistics, by at- 
tempting to find out from the drop-outs why they dropped out by asking 
them in what respect the school might improve its educational program and 
youth services, and by discussing with faculty and community representatives 
the implications of the statistics and the suggestions for curriculum change 
and pupil-teacher-school relationships. Nobody knows how many high schools 
are attacking this problem at present. Undoubtedly there are hundreds. We 
do know that at least seventeen high schools or city school systems have pub- 
lished reports of their studies within the past few years. This is in addition 
to the seventy-six high schools participating in the Holding Power Study of 
the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program. It may well be that in 
the near future a high school will be out-of-step with accepted practice if it 
does not have data on its own holding power. 


s Harold J. Dillon, Early School Leavers, New York: National Child Labor Committee, 1949, pp. 50-55. 
Ellsworth Tompkins is Specialist for Large High Schools in the U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WHY ALL THIS INTENSE INTEREST IN STUDYING HOLDING POWER? 





Several reasons come to mind for this surge of interest in studying hold- 
ing power. Extremely important, I believe, are the activities and publications 
ot the Commission on Life Adjustment Education. As probably everybody 
knows, the principles of life adjustment education have caught on with both 
professional schoolmen and interested lay citizens all over the country. And 
the need for high schools to study the drop-out problem at the local level has 
been emphasized again and again at state, regional, and national life adjust- 
ment conferences. No doubt you are acquainted with the recent publication, 
Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School and What Can We Do About 
It?, a report of the work conference on life adjustment education at Chicago 
in January, 1950, published by the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., as Circular 269. 

Another important reason is the dramatic impact of recently published 
material dealing with the social and sociological aspects of the divisive ele- 
ments in our culture, and the relationship of the school to this divisiveness. 
Many authors have explored this theme within the last few years. A few 
examples are Social-Class Influence Upon Learning, by Allison Davis (Har- 
vard University Press, 1948), Elmtown’s Youth, by A. B. Hollingshead (John 
Wiley and Sons, 1949), Democracy in Jonesville, by W. Lloyd Warner (Har- 
per’s, 1949). Caretully made sociological studies of which these are represen- 
tative make the point that the upper and middle class culture pattern in many 
secondary schools tends to squeeze out youth of the lower economic and 
social strata, and that society tends to discriminate against them after they 
are squeezed out of school. Findings like these are disturbing. They tend to 
build up attitudes on the part of thoughtful people which challenge the school 
to do something about serving these youth, rather than squeezing them out. 






























But the underlying reason for the widespread interest in studying holding 
power relates to the desire of the secondary school to fulfill its mission as the 
school for all youth. Many years ago the high school abandoned its role as a 
selective institution in theory and committed itself to the cause of universal 
secondary education. Admittedly, universal secondary education is year by 
year slowly approaching reality, but we are confronted with the fact that 
about half of the normal youth of high-school age still leave school before 
graduation. Consequently, though our odyective is universal secondary educa- 
tion, we are still far from the fact of secondary schooling for all American 
youth. The desire of the high school to face up to its responsibility of providing 
schooling for all normal youth has impelled forward-looking schools and 
school systems to study ways and means for attracting and holding a greater 
percentage of the boys and girls in the total population. 

















HOW MANY YOUTH ARE NOT IN SCHOOL? 
In October, 1949, the Bureau of the Census reported that 3,158,000 youth 
and children 5-17 years of age were not enrolled in any school. This number 
amounts to more than ten per cent of the total population in that age group. 
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Additional data from the same source reveals that for age 14-15, one in 25 
has left school and has become employed, and that another one in 25 has 
left school and is not employed. In the 16-17-year-old group, 3 out of 10 have 
left school and a little more than half this number is employed. 

The percentage of high-school-age youth (14-17 years) actually enrolled 
in high school, by decade from 1890 to 1950,! is as follows: 

1890....0.0..0...... 7% of high-school-age youth were enrolled in high school 
1900.00.00... 11% 7 

1910..............15% 

1920................32% 

1930................51% 

1940 75% 

1950................79% 

Thus the number of youth not in high school has diminished from 93 
per cent of the total youth population to 25 per cent. Only 7 of 100 youth 
attended high school in 1890; more than 75 of 100 youth attend today. That is 
a gain of 1100 per cent. It is only fair to point out that the high school itself 
is largely not responsible for this great enlargement of enrollment. The evolv- 
ing cultural, economic, and social patterns of our society have been responsible 
for the sharp upward trend in secondary-school enrollment. On the whole, the 
high school has tagged and lagged along seeking to catch up with the dynamic 
forces in our society. 

In 1950, three out of every four youth of high-school age were in high 
school. This number may vary slightly from place to place and from state to 
state. Even so, the fairly common notion that practically all normal youth 
are in high school is not borne out by the facts. It is not correct to assume 
that all the 25 per cent not in school dropped out, for a large number of 
youth of secondary-school age have never entered high school. The overage, 
scholastically retarded pupil in the elementary school often drops out before 
he reaches high school. In Taste 1, for example, the figures show that drop- 
outs in Grade VI totaled 17 per cent of the pupils enrolled in Grade V in 
1907-08, 11 per cent in 1924-25, 7 per cent in 1928-29, 7 per cent in 1933-34, 
5 per cent in 1938-39, and 3 per cent in 1941-42. Percentages for other grades 
may be obtained from Taste 1. These data seem to imply that the elementary 
school has a very real stake in the study of drop-outs, not only because it has 
drop-outs of its own, but also because it may affect the eventual school-leaving 
of pupils in the high school. To explore this factor is not possible in the limi- 
tations of this paper. For we are concerned with the secondary school here. 
However, the statistics given above show that 25 per cent of the high-school- 
age youth is not now in high school, and that this 25 per cent is made up 
almost entirely of pupils who have dropped out of high school or have 
dropped out of elementary school before they reached high school. 

WHEN DO PUPILS USUALLY DROP OUT OF SCHOOL? 

One would expect that the majority of drop-outs would occur when pupils 

reach school-leaving age as determined by the compulsory attendance laws, 


From an unpublished document soon to be released by the Commission on Life Adjustment Education. 
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and in general this is true. In Dillon’s study” of 1,171 school leavers (5 large 
cities in various states), 54 per cent left at age 16, 26 per cent at 17, and 10 
per cent at 18 or over, making a total of 90 per cent leaving at age 16 or over. 
This gives evidence of the effect of compulsory attendance laws on school 
enrollment up to the permissive leaving age. In breaking down the 54 per 
cent leaving at age 16, we find that by grade 

3% left during Grade VII 

13% left during Grade VIII 

34% left during Grade IX 

36% left during Grade X 

13% left during Grade XI 

1% left during Grade XII 
Thus, 50 per cent of the 16-year-olds left school either during or before Grade 
IX. The data for the 16-year-olds compare favorably with the data for school 
leavers of all ages. Dillon reports that the greatest number drop out in Grade 
X, followed by Grade IX and Grade XI, respectively. 

The findings of other sampling studies corroborate Dillon’s conclusions, 
so that it can be accepted as reliable that more pupils drop out of school at 
Grade X level than at any other grade level. Retention data for the country 
as a whole, as developed and arranged by Walter H. Gaumnitz* are further 
corroborating evidence. 


Table I. PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS CONTINUING IN SCHOOL FROM 
GRADE V BY SELECTED PERIODS 





Year Entering 
Grave V 1906-07 1923-24 1927-28 1932-33 1937-38 1940-41 


] 2 3 1 5 6 7 
GRADE 
V 100 100 100 100 100 100 
VI 83 89 93 93 95 97 
Vil 71 7 83 89 90 9] 
VIII 63 c: 78 83 85 89 


Year Entering 
* Grave 1X 1910-11 1927-28 1931-32 1936-37 1941-42 1944-45 








GRADE 
IX 34 58 71 79 81 78 
xX 25 44 59 66 68 70 
XI 18 35 48 57 52 57 
XII 15 31 41 51 43 51 
GRADUATES 14 27 35 45 40 48 
Year Graduating 1914 1931 1935 1940 “1945 1948 





The data in Tasce I shows that more pupils drop out of school at Grade 
X or IX than at any other grade level. Prior to the period 1937-45 three grades 


2 Dillon, Harold J. Early School Leavers. New York National Child Labor Committee, 1949 
Adjustment Education. 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tompkins. 
S. Government Printing Office. 1950. (Office of Education Circular No. 322) 


3 To be included in a forthcoming publication of the Commission on Life 
See also Holding Power and Size of High Schools, 
Washington, D. C.: U. 
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The Consumer Education Series 
Aigh School “Jeaching - Learning Units 


35 Cents Each 
No. |: The Modern American No. 6: Using Standards and 


Consumer Labels 
No 2: Learning to Use Adver- No. 7: Managing Your Money 
tising No. 8: Buying Insurance 
No 3: Time on Your Hands No. 9: Using Consumer Credit 
No 4: Investing in Yourself No. 10: Investing in Your Health 
No.5: Consumer and the Law No. 11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


® They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that belongs 
in a curriculum 


® They are authentic and unbiased—-no propaganda; prepared by a pro- 
fessional staff with time and resources to do a good job; checked by 
top people from industry, labor, agriculture, women’s groups, and 
government. 


® They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities and 
teaching devices. 


© They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern. 


® They attract and hold public support—experience has proved that 
they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their respect. 


Other Publications in this Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 60c. 

Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High Schools. 104 pp. $1.00. 
A College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c. 

Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8 pp. One copy free. 

Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials. 24 pp. One copy free. 

The Relation of Business Education to Consumer Education. 28 pp. 15c. 
Consumer Living. 608 pp. $3.20. 

* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.00. 

* Your Life in the Country. 410 pp. $2.80. 

* The Buyer’s Guide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp. $1.80. 

Starred (*) publications above are available at a school discount of 25 per cent 


from the list price. All other publications listed are available at the following 
discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 33 1/3%. 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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were followed by Grades VI or VII; since that period, Grade XI has been in 
third place. In tabular form the derived data appear as follows: 
Table Il. GRADE LEVELS DURING WHICH GREATEST LOSS IN) PUPIL 
ENROLLMENT OCCURS, BY SPECIFIED PERIODS 
(Date given is for 100 pupils entering Grade V) 





1906-07 1923-24 1927-28 1932-33 1937-38 1940-41 
IX (29) ' IX (14) IX (12) IX (13) X (16) X (13) 
VI (17) X (14) xm (4%) X (9) IX (13) IX (11) 
VIE (12) VI 11) VII (10) VI (7) XI (9) VII (6) 

XI (6) 


Percentage of pupils leaving during grade. 





COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS AND HOLDING POWER 

The statistics seem to indicate that the various state compulsory attend- 
ance laws have been instrumental in keeping pupils in school and have also 
been a large factor in determining the time at which most pupils drop out 
of school. These attendance laws were first enacted when public high schools 
began to accept, in theory, their responsibility for universal secondary educa- ‘ 
tion. Beca, » of the time lag between the acceptance of such responsibility 
in principle and acceptance in practice, the compulsory attendance laws have 
been both blessing and barrier. They have compelled a larger number of boys 
and girls to remain in school, and, on the face of it, that is an advantage. 
When the pupils who might ordinarily have left remain in school and find 
the type of education offered ill-suited to their needs and interests, some chal- 
lenging problems arise. The extent to which high schools have made serious 
efforts to meet the educational and life needs of these potential drop-outs, it 
is pretty well agreed, has been uneven and, in places, somewhat less than 
dynamic. At a recent conference, a representative of the San Francisco public ‘ 
schools referred to this condition as follows: 

We have a compulsory school law in California. Whereas we may keep 
youngsters in school longer as a result of this law, we have the added problem 
of finding out what to do with them... The problem is not only of keeping them 
in school but also of doing something with them that is worth-while when we do 
keep them in school.’ 

In connection with this point, we might look at the changes in compulsory 
attendance laws since 1900. 
Table Il. MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENTS IN STATE SCHOOL 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS, 1900 AND 1950 








Vinimum age 1900 1950 
18 No States 6 States 
17 No States 5 States 
16 7 States 37 States 
12-15 25 States No States 
None 16 States No States 


‘From Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 








‘Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School?, p. 24. Washington, D. ¢ U. S. Gevernment Printing 
Office. 1950. (Office of Education Circular No. 269) 
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WHY ARE MORE GIRLS THAN BOYS IN HIGH SCHOOL? 


Up to age 20 there are more boys than girls in the total population. In 
the elementary school, more boys than girls are enrolled. But in the secondary 
school more girls than boys are enrolled despite the fact that the boys outnum- 
ber the girls in the total population. Since national statistics were first col- 
lected, this condition has prevailed.* Thus, a smaller percentage of boys than 
girls is served by the secondary school. Certainly there is only a handful of 
high schools in the nation where the enrollment of boys is greater than that 
of girls. This is a rather disturbing statistic. Though we may have some gx- 
planations as to why it is so, we have to face the probability that the holding 
power of the high school has been less effective with boys than with girls. 


WHY DO THEY DROP OUT OF SCHOOL? 

About all we are certain of is that there are no hard and fast rules govern- 
ing why pupils drop out or remain in school. The reasons pupils give for 
leaving may be or may not be reliable. Sometimes they are unable to give 
a reason, being aware only of the culminating incident which forced them 
out. Sometimes they purposely hide the reason by citing a decoy. 

All in all, we tend to agree that boys and girls are attracted to activities 
in which they have a good chance for success and in which they feel some 
security. If the school does not provide opportunities for youth to achieve 
reasonable progress and accomplish reasonable recognition, youngsters will 
tend to lose interest in school, and to transfer their interest to activities that 


appear to offer better opportunities. It is not a big step from disinterest to 
boredom to unbearableness. When school becomes unbearable to a youngster, 
he will try every device to cut himself loose from it, regardless of ultimate 


consequences. 

In general, pupils say they leave school because they do not like school, 
do not like a teacher, can not pass their work, or would rather go to work. 
In addition, there are the financial reasons — money needed at home, desire 
for spending money, need of money to buy clothes, etc. — and there are per- 
sonal reasons, such as poor health, family decision, and the fact that friends 
have left school. The greater number of reasons given pertain to attitudes on 
the part of pupils, which have probably taken a long time to build up. These 
attitudes, I believe, are usually conditioned at the start by undesirable or poor 
teacher-pupil relationships or school-pupil relationships. At the heart of drop- 
out action by the individual pupil lies the likelihood of deep-seated and often 
cumulative unsatisfactory personal relationships. Many research studies have 
shown this to be true. The late Dr. James S. Plant in Personality and the 
Cultural Pattern (Commonwealth Fund, 1937) said that the five require- 
ments of youth for well-adjusted and reasonably happy personalities are (1) a 
feeling of security, (2) a sense of healthy personal adjustment, (3) healthy 
relationships to the group, (4) integration of personality — that is, the ability 
to stand on one’s own feet, and (5) need for some recognition and approval. 


See “Where Are the Boys’’’ School and Society, Vol. 70, No. 1802, July 2, 1949. 
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WHAT CAN THE TEACHER DO? 

Dr. Paul Witty of Northwestern University has studied the responses of 
82,000 children and youth (Grades I to XII) participating in the Quiz Kids 
Radio Contest, The Teacher Who Helpéd Me Most. He found out that these 
youth expressed a high degree of consensus as to the traits of teachers liked 
best. The first six were: 

.a co-operative, democratic attitude 

2. kindliness, consideration for the pupil 

3. patience 

. wide interests 

. interest in a pupil's problems 

. fairness and impartiality 
The six traits of teachers most disliked were: 


1. bad temper and intolerant 

2. unfair and inclined to show favorites 

3. not inclined to show interest in the pupil and help him 
} 


. unreasonable in demands 

. tendency to be gloomy and unfriendly 

», sarcastic and inclined to use ridicule 

In Mental Health in Modern Education, Dr. Lawrence Frank says that 
many teachers hold an ideal of self in which deprivation, denial, and a for- 
bidding restraint are strong elements (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, 
Ch. 10). Such teachers tend to alienate children. 

Boyn’on, Dugger, and Turner state that many personality difficulties of 
children and youth arise in the home, and that they may be helped greatly 
by a faverable school atmosphere and a sympathetic teacher (“Emotional 
Stability of Teachers and Pupils,” Journal of Juvenile Research, October 1934, 
p. 223-32). 

In describing his reactions on observing teachers in certain schools in 
New York City, Professor Percival Symonds writes that teachers are often 
successful in providing what the home fails to provide. Teachers of psycho- 
pathic and behavior problem children are most successful when they give love 
in large doses and provide considerable freedom of which these children had 
been deprived. Successful teachers of overprotected and indulged children 
frequently are strict and firm. The impression is that every teacher for whom 
teaching is something more than a means of livelihood is motivated for 
teaching by deepseated needs . . . A good teacher has contact with his class 

. . The less successful teacher places a barrier between himself and the 
pupils. Some maladjusted teachers are extremely critical, sarcastic, and authori- 
tative. (Journal of Educational Research, May 1950, p. 688-96.) 


The implications of these statements for high-school holding power are 
obvious, I believe. The personal relations of pupils to teachers and professional 
school people will help determine whether boys and girls will like school long 
before they may be aware that the curriculum does not serve their needs and 
interests. Liking school is so frequently a matter of liking the people con- 
nected with the school. Conversely, a teacher’s disaffection for a pupil or a 
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pupil's disaffection for the teacher, or a mutual disaffection between them, 
often gives initial impetus to a secret desire to escape from school. This ap- 
pears to be a challenge to all teachers and principals: to demonstrate to boys 
and girls that you really like them, that you are considerate, kind, patient, fair 
and impartial, and interested genuinely in their problems, and willing to give 
them at least once in a while a pat on the back. The helpful teacher is, in 
the minds of youth, a stable person whose social relations are successful and 
happy. The teacher the pupils remember with love and respect is not the one 
so overwhelmed with textbook details that he forgets the human materials 
for whom the textbooks were made. The importance of the warm, sympa- 
thetic interest Ga the part of the teacher for the individual boy or girl is 
fundamental to decreasing the number of school leavers. 


THE PRINCIPAL 





THE ROLE OF 

We know that in general the principal sets the tone of the high school. 
If he is democratic and he creates the atmosphere of democracy in the school, 
teachers are likely to adopt democratic attitudes as their individual person- 
alities permit, and in turn pupils are likely to develop attitudes favorable to 
democratic procedure. The relationship of teachers to administration is in 
many ways similar to the relationship of pupils to teacher. It is unrealistic to 
expect teachers to direct children’s development in such a way that their 
emotional life is stable and individually satisfying unless the teachers’ own 
professional and personal relations with the staff and administration are satis- 
fying to them. We cannot expect the fullest development of democratic pro- 
cedure in the classroom if the administrative climate is authoritarian. One of 
the primary responsibilities of the high-school principal, as I see it, is to 
foster good staff relationships, deal democratically with the staff, and contrive 
a school atmosphere in which teachers can feel secure and confident and in 
which teachers can help boys and girls to feel secure and confident. In this 
way, the principal can exert a direct professional impact on the holding power 


of the high school. 

The latter part of this paper has dealt with holding power as it relates 
to some human and interpersonal relationships within the school. Th's is 
just one of many aspects of holding power which need to be studied. The 
relation of holding power to marking and promotion policies, currictilum 
offerings and organization, pupil guidance services, opportunities for work 
experience, and methods of teaching are other aspects. The point i: that 
studies of holding power ought to be related to specific characteristics of the 
school program rather than to generalities. 

In closing, | wish to refer you to the article in the December, 1950, issue 
of the Buttetin in which Walter H. Gaumnitz and [ set forth some sug- 
gested procedures for a high school to approach a study of its holding power. 
Attached to that article is a fairly adequate list of references, which might be 
helpful to someone interested in finding out how others have proceeded to 


decrease the number of early school leavers. 
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How Can the School Administrator Deal with 
Fraternities and Sororities? 
GEORGE 8S, OLSEN 


H school fraternities and sororities are, by law, illegal in most states. 
These laws were passed by the various state legislatures only after great 
pressure had been exerted by the public for their enactment. Parents, educa- 
tors, and other interested people sincerely hoped that these laws would control 
the problem. This, as we know, has not been the case. These organizations 
continue to flourish, especially in the large city and suburban high schools, to 
the serious detriment of pupils and the school program. 

Why do we continue to have these organizations? | believe we must 
agree that laws alone will not eliminate them from the secondary-school scene. 
What then is the answer? It seems to me that there is no one answer to the 
problem but I sincerely feel that the school principal must thoroughly explore 
the following basic questions before he can arrive at a satisfactory solution 
for his particular school. 

These questions are: Why were they organized? What are their objec- 
tives?) How and where do they develop membership? Can they be made a 
ferce for good? Can they be eliminated? 

REASONS FOR ORGANIZATION 

In most areas fraternities and sororities came into being as boys and girls 
felt the need for such organizations at about the turn of the century because 
of serious social and organizational lacks in the school and community, In 
many communities, especially in surburban areas, fraternities and sororities 
became strongly entrenched because churches and schools had failed to see and 
meet the social needs and the “gang urge” of youth. Many of those towns had 
very elaborate social programs for adults, and the more aggressive youth de- 
veloped fraternities and sororities as vehicles for imitating the activities of 
such adult programs. They were secret and with selected membership because 
of the fear of reprisals from parents, the church, and the school. Later, as the 
movement developed, many social-minded parents gave active support to local 
chapters and as these local chapters developed into perpetual organizations 


George S. Olsen is Superintendent-Principal of the Lyons Township High School 
and Junior College, La Grange, Illinois, 
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the early members maintained their own interest to the present, when it is 
common for daughter to be a member of the same sorority to which her moth- 
er or even her grandmother belonged in their high-school days. 

The “gang urge” was an important factor. It is natural for people to want 
to “belong,” to be part of a special or secret group (we must remember that 
this was the period when adult “secret societies” flourished, largely founded 
on ritual and the personal benefits accruing to the members). Luncheon clubs 
with the “service motive” were unknown. 

Gradually as these high-school secret societies lengthened their life span 
they developed great power through age and the ever-growing alumni groups. 
Membership was offered to student leaders as they developed through stu- 
dent elections, the school newspaper positions, lead parts in dramatics, mem- 
bership on athletic teams; individual popularity or a pleasing personality also 
made pupils eligible. In the early days they largely added the leaders to the 
membership rolls as these leaders fought their way to the top. This has con- 
tinued as a major policy, As these secret groups became more firmly en- 
trenched they began to exert political influence to the degree that in most 
schools they soon dominated the social, extracurricular, and athletic programs. 
In such schools ten to fifteen per cent of the student body controlled the total 
school situation. 

Thinking pa.ents and non-member pupils soon began to search for means 
of eliminating such organizations, but the task was not an easy one due to 
powerful alumni gioups and the very character of the membership. 

In the communities where fraternities and sororities had been in opera- 
tion for long periods of time, there were usually two groups—the “fors” and 
the “againsts”--the first well organized, the second loosely knit but long suf- 
fering. Gradually the second group became better organized and more verbal 
and state laws prohibiting the secret organizations were proposed. They were, 
as already indicated, eventually passed by most states. 

Many people argue that the original objectives of these organizations were 
basically good—that the schools should bring them into the program and 
make them available to all pupils. This, in my opinion cannot be done be- 
cause they would then no longer be selective or perpetual or secret. 

Can they be eliminated? The answer is emphatically yes, if the school 
and community will take into consideration all of the factors outlined above 
and convince the people involved that a substitute program will be provided. 

Our school faced the problem by requesting the officers from the two sor- 
orities and four fraternities to appear voluntarily for a meeting with the school 
administrator, Board of Education, and an organization of adult sponsors to 
discuss the problem. 

At the first meeting it was pointed out that these organizations were il- 
legal and that all members were subject to expulsion according to state law. 
It was suggested that the organizations employ an attorney to examine care- 

fully the law and if they found it to be in order either to disband and so live 
up to it or attempt to have the law changed or repealed. 
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The organizations acted on the suggestions and soon found that the law 
was in good order and that legislatures were not interested in repealing it. 
SUGGESTED, PLANS 

At a second meeting the organizations asked for time to work out the 
problem. The school was faced with one of two decisions—enforce the law at 
once and drive the organizations underground or develop a plan which would 
actually eliminate these organizations. After careful consideration it was de- 
cided to offer three plans, the acceptance of any one of which would be satis- 
factory to the school: (1) bring the organizations into the school, set up new 
objectives, and open the membership to all pupils; (2) disband at once and 
organize a strong boys club and a strong girls club to replace these organiza- 
tions; (3) have the organizations agree in writing not to pledge new members 
(in this way they would be out of the picture in three years). 

The six organizations after several meetings accepted the third plan. 

Meetings with the officers and sponsors were held each year with the 
Board of Education and administrator insisting that the provisions of the 
agreement be carried out, At the end of the three-year period all members of 


the six organizations had graduated and the school groups ceased to exist. 


How Can the School Administrator Deal with 
Fraternities and Sororities? 
JOSEPH D. MOORE 


AS a direct answer to the question assigned me may I first say that no 
School Administrator can deal with this problem if he works alone. He 
must have the full support of his staff and his Board of Education. He must 
have a very strong support from the community and community organizations 
such as the Parent-Teacher group. And, above all, he must have strong sup- 
port from the students in the school. 

Fraternities and sororities had existed in Lansdowne for some twenty- 
five years when I became principal in 1947. They were organized originally 
to fill a need in a very social-minded community. However, they presented 
many perplexing problems for students, parents, and teachers. Approximately 
27 per cent of the student body belonged to the six secret societies. The school 
had never sponsored these groups, had banned their activities on school prop- 
erty, had not recognized them as school organizations, and had disclaimed 
responsibility for their actions. 

The secret society problem, said the school, was not a school problem— 
it was a parent problem. There was, however, always a sufficient number of 
parents, who either succumbed to the pressure of their children or really be- 
lieved that reports of fraternity-sorority pranks were exaggerated, to break 
down any organized parental resistance that developed in the community. It 





; Joseph D. Moore is Principal of the Lansdowne High School, Lansdowne, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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seemed that any solution would have to come from the school and through 
concerted school action, 
A COMMUNITY STUDIES THE PROBLEM 

During the school year 1948-49, the program committee (of which | was 
a member) of the Home and School Association included a discussion of this 
problem at one of its general meetings. Several leading educators and youth 
leaders of the Philadelphia suburban area were invited to sit on the discussion 
panel. Following this meeting over four hundred (400) parents signified 
their wish that these groups did not exist and requested the Board of Educa- 
tion to take action toward this end. 

In the light of this request and because of a belief on the part of the 
Board that a thorough study of these groups in our own school and their status 
in other comparable schools be made, a representative community committee 
was appointed. This committee met and adopted the following plan of action: 

A. Conduct opinion polls in Lansdowne of 

1. All elementary school parents 
2. All secondary school parents 
3. All senior high school teachers 


4. All junior high school teachers 
Hold a meeting to hear the point of view of fraternity-sorority members and 


their supporters. 
>. Conduct an opinion poll of high school principals in other comparable districts. 


D. Make a research of written material on the subject. 
Make a case study of the influences of fraternities and sororities. 


F. Investigate the legal limitations of Board action. 
G. Develop recommendations to provide a solution to the problem. 


H. Submit a written report to the Board. 
A MAJORITY REPORT 

Sub-committees were organized, procedures were approved, the studies 
were conducted, and reports submitted on March 17, 1949, A summary of 
findings, after all sub-committee reports were heard, said: The study con- 
ducted by the Committee reveals the fact that opinion, both in Lansdowne and 
in other localities, is strongly against fraternities and sororities on the junior- 
senior high school level. This opinion is most pronounced among educators, 
but parents of Lansdowne elementary and junior-senior high school pupils 
indicate by a great majority (67 per cent) that they are opposed to these or- 
ganizations. High school fraternities and sororities are favored by their mem- 
bers, many of their parents, (19 per cent), and friends. Fourteen per cent of 
the Lansdowne parents expressed no opinion on this subject. 

Research conducted by the committee presents evidence to show that no 
person writing on the subject in a school journal or publication favors fra- 
ternities and sororities on the junior-senior high school level. 

Eighty-three public school administrators contacted in the study conducted 
by the committee were unanimous in their opinion that fraternities.and sor- 
orities have no place in the modern public secondary school. 

A study of the influence of fraternities and sororities on individual pupils 
and on the school as a whole, as revealed by 25 case studies, shows that many 


of these influences are detrimental. 
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It appears from a legal study that local school boards in Pennsylvania are 
acting within the provisions of the School Code of Pennsylvania in prohibit- 
ing pupils who belong to fraternities, sororities, or other secret organizations 
from participating in school activities, holding office, or receiving honors, 
provided that membership in these organizations is detrimental to the best 
interests of individual pupils or to the school as a whole. 

There seems little doubt from the results obtained from the study that 
fraternities and sororities are considered inimical to the best interests of the 
community, the school, and in most cases to the pupils themseles. The over- 
whelming weight of the opinion studied is that fraternities and sororities do 
not belong in modern democratic school program because frequently: 


1. They narrow sympathies and interests of student members. 
2. They develop clannishness and snobbishness. 
3. They set false standards. 
1. They carry petty politics into the school. 
5. They are detrimental to school spirit. 
6. They de not encourage proper use of leisure time. 
7. They have a bad effect on scholarship. 

8. They foster habits of extravagance. 

9. They are undemocratic. 

10. They stir up strife and contention. 

11. They lower ethical standards. 

12. They cause disciplinary problems. 

13. They dissipate the energies and ambitions of the members, 

14. They promote undesirable emotional reactions, 

15. They are either unsupervised or improperly supervised. 

A MINORITY REPORT 

A minority report of the members of fraternities and sororities and their 

friends defend these groups in Lansdowne, stating that frequently: 


1. They provide social activities not provided by other organizations. 

2. They develop friendship among members, and break down barriers among 
school classes. 

3. They promote good fellowship and teach members how to get along with others. 

4. They develop leadership. 

5. They have abolished religious discrimination. 

6. They do not need adult supervision on many occasions. 

vision is necessary it is provided. 

7. They promote charity. 

8. Fraternities and sororities are no more undemocratic than other Lansdowne 
organizations to which adults belong. 

9. Fraternities and sororities would do more for the school if they were recog- 


When such super- 


nized as school activities. 
Suggested methods for dealing with the fraternity-sorority problem are: 
1. Ignore them (not considered effective). 
2. Control them (not considered successful). 
® Eliminate them by: 
(a) Counter attraction (most effective). 
(b) Persuasion (requires support of parents and community). 
c) Legal pressure—most court decisions have favored*school boards in out- 
lawing secret societies, but no case has been brought to court in Pennsy]l- 


vania. 
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Leslie L. Chisholm 


Professor of Education 
University of Nebraska 


Harold Spears 
Assistant Superintendent 
San Francisco Public Schools 


Dr. Chisholm presents a balanced 
discussion of aims, methods, and 
administrative problems in the im- 


This well-organized book exam- 
ines our present structure with 
a critical eye and _ discusses 
means of achieving future goals. portant field of guidance. 


Educational Psychology 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
Department of Education, Brooklyn College 


Examples and illustrations in this stimulating text are based 
upon the actual experiences of the authors on all school leveis. 


Secondary Schools for American Youth 


L. A. Williams, Professor of Education, Emeritus 
University of California, Berkeley 


This comprehensive survey includes actual conditions and practices in present- 
day schools; it provides a clear, complete, and up-to-date picture of the field. 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
335 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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In states where statutes definitely provide for the abolition of secret so- 
cieties there have been no court decisions against school boards which have 
undertaken prohibitory action. The Pennsylvania School Code authorizes 
local boards to regulate and even to eliminate secret societies as a definite part 
of a school program and enables school boards to set up regulations concern- 
ing participation in school activities of members of such groups, even though 
such groups meet after school hours and not on school property. Instances 
where such action has been taken have not been challenged in the courts of 
the Commonwealth. 

BOARD ACTION 
The committee recommended and the board unanimously approved these 


methods of controlling fraternities and sororities: 

1. Print and disseminate a pamphlet containing therein the essential data as- 
sembled in this report for the people of Lansdowne as a step in an educational 
program concerning fraternities and sororities. 

. Circulate a copy of this report to the members of the fraternities and sorori- 
ties in question with the request that, in view of the evidence herein assembled, 
they refrain from taking new members into these groups. 

. Distribute each year to the parents of children in grades seven and eight and 
to new entrants to other grades of the junior-senior high school a communica- 
tion containing the results of this study and specifically request that said 
parents, in view of the date herein assembled, forbid their children to join 
fraternities or sororities or any other organization or club not approved by the 
school. 

. Develop a more adequate social and recreational program and provide person- 
nel and facilities for this purpose. 

5. Prohibit any member of the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade during the school 
year 1949-1950 or thereafter, any member of the tenth grade during the school 
year 1950-1951 or thereafter, and any member of the eleventh grade during 
the school year 1951-1952 or thereafter, any member of the twelfth grade dur- 
ing the school year 1952-1953 or thereafter, from participation in any school 
athletic event or other extracurricular activity, or from holding elective or 
appointive office in the school, or from receiving any honor or award given by 
the school, who is a member of a fraternity, sorority or other equivalent club 
or organization not approved by the school. 

. Prohibit school students from conducting on or about schoo] property any ac- 
tivities connected with said societies. 

. Require each pupil together with his parent or parents, before he is declared 
eligible to participate in any of the school activities, to be elected to any of the 
offices, or to receive any of the honors designated under article No. 5 of these 
regulations, except during the time limits not affected under the regulations of 
that article, to sign the following agreement: 

As a candidate for an athletic team representing Lansdowne Junior-Senior 
High School, or as a candidate for an elective or appointive school office, or for 
any other school honor or award, | hereby certify that [ am not now a member 
of any fraternity, sorority, or equivalent organization not approved by the 
school and I hereby agree and promise that for the remainder of my career in 
this school I shall strictly refrain from any sort of membership in any such 
organization. 

SIGNED ; ..-.--.--( Pupil) 

(Parent) 

....(Parent) 








Top Texts and References 


To Be Published this Spring 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Third Edition Ward G. Reeder 
An exceptionally complete text for courses in administration and a manual of 
essential information for the school official, this book gives a detailed coverage of 
every phase of school management. In this edition there are new material on the 
relationship of the teacher to school administration and up-to-date references and 
statistical material. The book includes highly useful data on the school budget, 
building sites and plans, operation and repair of the school and its equipment, 
selection and supervision of personnel, school health, etc. To be published in April. 


Well-established 


REORGANIZING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Harold Alberty 


This text offers a clear-cut philosophy of high-school curriculum for administrators, 
teachers, and students of education and gives a practical approach to solving the 
problems of high-school curriculum. The book emphasizes the needs of the student 
as a basis for curriculum reorganization and gives realistic suggestions for im- 
proving the day-to-day work of the classroom. 75 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Third Edition, 1948 Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon 


A guide and reference for the acting administrator as well as a complete survey 
for the student of education, the third edition has been brought completely up-to- 
date with present trends in the field. It gives a broad view of secondary school 
curriculum—its purposes, its organization and content, and its manifold relation- 
ships to the student, the teacher, the individual school, and to the secondary teach- 

75 


ing program as a whole. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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8. Assure present members of fraternities and sororities that they may continue 
membership in such organizations without restrictions other than these men- 
tioned under article No. 6 of these regulations for the duration of their high 
school career.” 

Is the plan adopted by the Board working? The answer is “Yes,” al- 
though more time must be allowed to elapse before any final answer can be 
given. A co-ordinator of activities was appointed by the Board of Education 
to act as Assistant to the Principal in the operation of an expanded extension- 
recreation program. The Club program was enlarged. Open House was re- 
established during week-ends so that boys and girls have a place to “hang out” 
on Friday or Saturday night. It includes dancing, ping pong, shuffle board, 


and a great variety of games. Sometimes admission charges are made so that 


Club groups, who plan and run that particular Open House, may make money 
for Community Chest, Red Cross, or Welfare drives, 

If the community continues to support the action taken by the Board and 
if the Board continues to provide an adequate Club and social program un- 
der schoo] sponsorship, there appears to be no reason why these undesirable 
groups will not be entirely eliminated by 1953 from the Lansdowne school 
and community. 
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“We have printing classes in ir aes 
53 Junior High Schools” ==> 48, ROBERT CYNAR 


New York Board of Education 


“Our graphic arts course aims to familiarize students with the proc- 
esses by which written words become books. It ties in well with the 
students’ other studies, and is a major stimulant to their work in 
English, social studies and art. 

“All of the teaching is on a project basis. For example, the work 

that went into the booklet ‘Seven Periods a Day’ took place in the 
math class, science lab, English and Spanish classes, art class, library, 
orchestra and camera club. The graphic arts course brings them all 
to life for the students.” 
We can cite innumerable instances that concur with Mr. Cynar’s, out 
of our Department of Education’s 30-year experience helping school 
officials and architects meet specific problems ranging from planning 
building details to creating a complete printing education program. 
Free consultation available. 


American Type Founders 


Denartment of Education 200 Elmora Ave., Elizaheth B, N. J. 














ATTENTION ! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1950-51 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of 
Name of School 


Address* 
Street City or Town Zone State 


Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house 
of student projects and activities. New members receive two hand- 
books: The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1950 Stu- 
dent Councils Handbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 
32-page, illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of 
membership are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1.000 4.00 
S (small)—less than 300 3.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1951. 


School enrollment this year 
Amount of membership fee enclosed 


Date isckdeiatacaonabaaaie Principal 

*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 

The Annual National Conference of members of the National Association of 
Student Councils will be held in the Bradford High School, Wellesley, Mass., 
June 18-21, 1951. 


























Membership Secretaries of State High-School 
Principals’ Organizations 

AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) —-W. L. Davis, Assistant 
Director of Instruction, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of School Principals, — A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun, Alabama. 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—William W. Armstrong, Principal High 
School, Winslow, Arizona. 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Thomas L. Lee, Principal, Fort Smith 
Junior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, California. 

Colorado Association cf Secondary-School Administrators—Samuel C. Gates, Acting Di- 
rector, College High School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Anthony A. Pupillo, Principal, High 
School, Plainville, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—John Shilling, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 1-9)—E. E. 
Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals, (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 

District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)— 
Ernest S. Jenkyns, Principal, Randall Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 

Florida Association of Secondary-School PrincipalK—E. B. Henderson, Executive Secretary, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—J. H. Jordan, Principal High School, Sylvania, 
Georgia. 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 

Illimois Secondary-School Principals Association—F. M. Peterson, Principal, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, Principal, High 
School, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kanses. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Samuel V. Noe, Board of Education 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W, W. Williams, Principal, East Side Elementary School. 
Minden, Louisiana. 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Director of See- 
ondary Education, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas Bivens, Principal, 
Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals—Ulysses Young, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—James McMullen, Principal, 
Harvey Wheeler School, Concord, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principalsk—R. W. Bergstrom, Principal, High 
School, Hutchinson, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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L. M. Simms, Principal, Enochs 








Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Robert J. Genins, Principal, High 


School, Sikeston, Missouri. 
Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of Schools. 


3utte, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R.C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High School, 


Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 


School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E, Kostenbader, Principal, 
Western High School, Silver City, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—V illiam J. Hageny, Principal, 
Haldane Central School, Cold Spring, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin Sulo Hecht, Principal, 
Junior High School No. 64, Brooklyn, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-Schocl Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Princi- 
pal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, New York, New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughn, Principal, Curry Demonstration 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Neil Abledinger, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakota 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. E. Nancarrow, Principal 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Henry Cooper, Principal, Samuel 
Gerton High School, Warwick, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principalk—H. A. Wood, Principal, Brook- 
land-Cayce High School, Cayce, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principalk—G. W. Janke, Principal, Senior 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principalh—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College," Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. 1. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Secretary, Secondary-School Principals Asso- 
ciation, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Jr. High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals 


of Schools, Ritzville, Washington. ; ; 
West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Delmas Miller, Prin- 


cipal, University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, State 
College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Clyde Shields, Principal, High 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. R. Clark, School Administration 
Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


E. Frank Sayre, Superintendent 








